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MY TWO LOVES. 


BY G. WEATHERLY. 


I had a love in the years ago, Her eyes were dark as the hue of night, 
Lovely Marian! Lovely Marian. , 
Her cheeks were pure as the driven snow, Her glance was as swift as the eagle’s flight, | 
Her jet-black hair hung her waist below, And as a flashing meteor bright, . 
Queenly Marian! Queenly Marian! 
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She scorned my love in the years ago, 
Haugbty Marian! 


She laughed when I told of my bitter woe, 


And said it had oft been with others so, 
Cruel Marian! 


As time passed by, I loved again, 
Little Lilian! 

She came as a sunbeam after rain, 

And I lost all thought of former pain, 
Loving Lilian! 
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In truth my love was very fair, 
Little Lilian ! 
The bright sun shone on her wealth of hair, 
Her glad little face was free from care, 
Sunny Lilian! 


And when I asked her to be mine, 
Dearest Lilian! 

I saw in her eyes her love outshine, 

And her fond little face nestled down by 
Darling Lilian ! [miue, 


CHATSWORTH. 


Among the many princely residences and 
domains of England, Chatsworth, cele- 
brated as the ancient home of the noble 
family of Cavendish, and as the beautiful 
seat of the dukes of Devonshire, ranks 
high for both natural and artistic beauty. 
It is situated at no great distance from the 
Peak Hills of Derbyshire, and in the 
midst of a country famous for the beauty 
of its scenery. The house is approached 
by an unassuming entrance near the small 
village of Edensor, and the simplicity of 
the gate and porter’s lodge gives no hint of 
the splendors appertaining to titled wealth 
which exist beyond, 

After passing the entrance and proceed- 
ing forward some little distance, the road 
winds upward, and from the elevation thus 
gained the palace of Chatsworth is visible, 
encircled by waving trees and stretches 
of gently undulating ground, A more 
beautiful scene it would be difficult to im- 
agine, art and nature having here joined 
hands to form a degree of perfection rarely 
attained with such a union. Through the 
woodland shadows of the park ylide the 
bright waters of the river Derwent, across 
which a fine stone bridge has been thrown, 
built by Payne from a design of Michael 
‘Angelo. Behind and beyond the palace, 
which rests in the centre of the fair pic- 
ture, rises a gently sloping and thickly 
wooded hill, while yet further on rise the 
wildly romantic hills which lie near the 
peak of Derbyshire. 

The early history of Chatsworth is quickly 
told. It was one of the estates bestowed 
by William the Conqueror upon a favorite 
attendant named William Peveril, and af- 
terward passed into the possession of the 
Cavendish family, forming thenceforth the 
favorite residence of the earls and dukes of 


Devonshire. Under their fostering care its 
parks and gardens have become famous 
for their exquisite beauty and fine keeping, 
A scene at Chatsworth has been described 
as follows by an eye-witness: “A little to 
the left was the building, backed with 
broad and ample foliage; cattle reposing 
in groups on the bank cf the river, or cool- 
ing themselves in the stream, adorned the 
foreground; and the middle and remote 
distances, which were ornamented with a 
palace, a bridge, and ‘towers and temples, 
disclosed altogether a scene as rich and as 
lovely as the faney of Claude Lorraine 
ever portrayed when under the influence of 
his happiest inspirations. Yet the fore- 
ground had more of Berghem than of 
Claude in it; the respective features which 
constitute the peculiar charms of excellence 
of these great masters were most harmoni- 
ously combined; every part was in charac- 
ter, and the whole was faithful to nature.”’ 

Although the plan of the house dates 
back to the time of William IIL. and was 
the work of William Talman, a native of 
Wiltshire, who was in office under that 
monarch, and superintended the erection 
of the greater portion of the building, it is 
only within the present century that the 
whole design has been completed. Not 
only has this been done, however, but ad- 
ditions have been made which have con- 
siderably improved the appearance of the 
entire building. Talman’s genius as an 
architect was also exercised in the con- 
struction of Denham House, Gloucester- 
shire, and old Thoresby House, in Notting- 
hamsbire. 

The palace of Chatsworth is formed of 
four nearly equal sides, enclosing an open 
quadrangular court, and comprising the 
earliest completed portion, to which exten- 
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sive wings and other buildings have been 
added. Along the sides of the court are 
open balconies, bordered by balustrades of 
stone which are separated into different 
sections by twenty-two intervening parts 
forming pedestals, on which are placed 
busts, carved in stone, representing a num- 
ber of the most celebrated men of Queen 
Anne’s reign. In the centre of the court is 
amarble statue of Arion seated upon a 
dolphin’s back, and continually bathed in 
the bright waters of a fountain playing 


"upon it and falling into a large basin of 


Derbyshire marble placed below. The 
statue has been called Orpheus, but is more 
reasonably supposed to represent Arion, 
the famous poet and musician of Lesbos, 
whose name is handed down to posterity 
in a well-known fable. He had prospered 
and become rich in Italy by means of his 
musical ability, and returning to his native 
country, was in danger of losing his life at 
the hands of the sailors, who coveted his 
riches. They informed him of the fate 
awaiting him, and in reply he merely re- 
quested that he might be allowed to sing 


his own requiem, accompanied by his lyre. 
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The request was granted, the wily musi- 
cian began, and presently burst into a 
strain of such bewitching melody that the 
rude sailors sat spellbound, and the very 
fishes were enthralled. Seeing his oppor- 
tunity, Arion immediately plunged into the 
sea, still holding his precious lyre, and 
alighting on the back of an enchanted dol- 
phin, was thus borne through the waves to 
his native shore, arriving there attended 
with a curious train of fishes and dolphins, 
in advance of the vessel and its treacher- 


ous crew, whose astonishment at the turn 
of affairs was very natural. 

Nor is the group mentioned the only 
specimen of sculpture in the court at Chats- 
worth, while the ornamental carvings of 
the exterior of the buildings encircling it 
are quite fine. The best of these, however, 
are upon the principal front of the house, 
which is of very imposing appearance. 
The apartments at Chatsworth are usually 
large and high, some decorated with tapes- 
try hangings, and all furnished in the most 
elegant manner. In those portions of the 
mansion which have been left undisturbed 
in their ancient garb, the ornamentation 
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does not exactly suit the critical taste of 
the present time, siuce the artists whose 
works were once almost universally ad- 
mired, have lost their popularity, and their 
productions are justly regarded as too pre- 
tentious to be in the purest taste. Thus it 
is with the pictures of Verrio and La- 
guerre, which have sv long been displayed 
along the staircases and upon the walls 
and ceilings of a large number of the rooms 
at Chatsworth. Even in the chapel these 
inappropriate artists were set at work, and 
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“ And now the chapel’s silver bells you hear, 
‘chat summon you to all the pride of prayer; 
Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Make the soul dance upen a jig to heaven. 

On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 

Where spraw! the saints of Verrio and Laguerre.” 


But the very faults which are the blem- 
ishes of these pictures seem virtues in the 
colder forms of stone or wood; and the 
freedom of design is only an additional 
charm, since the beholder can well com- 
prehend the difficulties which have lain in 
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the result was a gaudy style of painting too 
artificial for the place. The chapel is 
almost entirely composed of cedar-wood, 
which sheds around its perfume, and is 
beautifully ornamented with appropriate 
carvings and sculptures. Beside all this, a 
large number of the showy paintings we 
have mentioned were placed, or rather 
‘erowded, upon the walls, destroying the 
noble simplicity so grateful to heart and 
mind in such a place. Itis true that here 
was deposited the masterpiece of Verrio, 
but so ostentatious are the splendors of art 
that nature shrinks unseen and unfelt in 
such an atmosphere. The truth of these 
reflections has been attested by agreat poet 
who did not spare the lash of satire: 


the way of successful manipulation in such 
unyielding materials. The carving at 
Chatsworth by Gibbons and Watson is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and lavishly scattered 
upon the walls and ceilings. Among other 
specimens, a net of dead game, by the first- 
named artist is especially noteworthy for 
its wonderful fidelity to nature, and flowers 
and fruit carved with the same unerring 
delicacy of touch are disposed aroand in 
the most graceful profusion, sometimes 
depending in clusters from above, and some- 
times adorning the walls and sides of the 
doors. 

In a long gallery near the entrance-hall 
are deposited hundreds of drawings and 
sketches by the most famous artists. The 
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res at Chatsworth are not numerous, 
but in the library are the fine figure of the 
mother of Napoleon by Canova, and the 
same sculptor’s rarely beautiful bust of Pe- 
trarch’s Laura. This is a trily magnifi- 
cent room, containing a very valuable col- 
lection of books, and, among other remark- 
fable adornments, two vases of porphyry, 
sent from Russia, and noticeable for their 
beauty and size. 
We have already mentioned some of the 


of Chatsworth; its scenery of woodland 
and riverside, its exquisitely ordered gar- 
dens, wherein all that is rare and beautiful 
thrives and blossoms, insomuch that they 
have become celebrated far and wide in 
this respect. The house itself, situated in 
the midst of so much that enchains and 
pleases the eye, seems nearly faultless in 
design and execution, and is indeed a 
“princely home.” Within its walls Mary 
Queen of Scots was for some time held a 
prisoner, during the last sad years of her 
eventful life, and a suite of rooms bear her 
name, though it is unnecessary to add that 
she could never have dwelt in them. 


Chatsworth. 


beauties of the park surreunding the palace 
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Beautiful as Chatsworth is, with every 
luxury that heart could wish for, yet the 
proud owner is seldom a resident in his pal- 
ace. A story is told of an American, one 
of the blundering kind, who some months 
since stopped at a small hotel near Chats- 
worth, and entered into conversation with 
a person whom he supposed to be the land- 
lord of the house. ‘“‘I say,” cried the 
American, “‘the old fellow who owns Chats- 
worth must be pretty rich!” ‘‘ He is well 
off, as far as wealth is concerned,” was the 


reply of the supposed landlord. ‘“ Ishould 
like to get a peep at the old chap,” the 
American continued. ‘‘Do you think I 
could do so? Ishould like to see how he 
looks.””’ ‘“*O yes, you can see him if you 
will look at me,’’ was the quiet reply. 
“What! youare—”’ “The Duke of Dev- 
onshire, and the owner of Chatsworth.” 
It was true. The duke, who had run 
down to his place for a day, was stopping 
at the inn, instead of his palace, because 
he did not feel so lonely at the hotel as at 
Chatsworth. He was tired of splendor, 
and wanted a little rest, aud found it at 
the humble inn. 


I am popularly called a rabbit, but really 
I belong to the great family of hares, and 
I wish to introduce myself to the public as 
an American Hare. Itis true, we resemble 
our cousins, the European rabbits, very 
closely in appearance and color, and for 
this reason the first English settlers in this 
country dubbed us ‘‘rabbits,” and rabbits 
we have been ever since in the opinion of 
unscientific people. It was of no use for 
us to rebel against the injustice of this be- 
lief, for alas ! we cannot speak for ourselves, 
usually, though some kind power has given 
me a chance to tell this true story of my 
life. 1f all my family could speak, what a 
pathetic account they might give of perse- 
cutions and dangers, first from one source 
and then fromanother! For we inoffensive 
creatures no sooner get relieved from the 
dread of one peril, than another, and seem- 
ingly a worse one, stares us in the face. 
For my part, I believe that the more inno- 
cent and gentle any creature may be, the 
more itis abused in this world, and the 
harder time it has trying to preserve its 
harmless life. But I was talking about my 
being a hare instead of arabbit. Perhaps 
Iam more sensitive on this point than I 
need to be, but I have a family pride, 
and to be called a rabbit when I know my- 
self to be a hare is, to me, exceedingly an- 
noying. I take this opportunity, therefore, 
to correct the mistake, and hope that we 
shall henceforth as a body, receive the at- 
tention due 4o our species of American 
Hare! 

Happiness is indeed unequally distributed 
upon earth, and those who deserve it most 
usually are most deprived of it, 1 was 
always given to meditation and moralizing 
more than my companions, as may appear 
in this account of my experiences, and be- 
ing an uncommonly thoughtful Aare, I have 
been made melancholy many times by re- 
flecting on the misfortunes of our race. 
Would that I might alleviate them! but 
that seems, indeed, a task far too great for 
my feeble powers. We are, as everybody 
knows, a most harmless timid people, never 
interfering with the rights of others. It is 
true, we sometimes visit a neighboring gar- 
dé by night, when pressed by hunger, and 

eatof the tempting cabbages, lettuces or 
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THE STORY OF A HARE. 


peas that may be growing there, but surely 
in that we are excusable, for every one 
must live. We do not, like many animals 
no larger than ourselves, live by attacking 
and killing other creaturés, and then tear- 
ing them to pieces for food. I shudder at 
the thought of such a barbarous practice, 
and am sure that there does not live a 
single hare that would have the heart to 
attempt such cold-blooded cruelty, even if 
the diet were such as a hare would like. I 
thank Heaven that we are, as a race, con- 
tented with vegetable food; and if we do 
injure the growth of a few trees by eating 
the bark, pray. have we not a perfect right 
todo so? What else are they here for, but 
to afford sustenance to such as we? It is 
simply like this: nature provides for our 
wants, and we accept what she puts in our 
way. All other ways of looking at the 
question are merely unjust and absurd, in 
my opinion, and itis only fair that the 
rabbits and hares should have a chance to 
present their side of the question for once. 
Although we hares are very rarely free 
from all apprehension of danger, yet we 
have many hours of enjoyment, for we love 
to bound over plains and up hillsides, eat- 
ing of the most juicy plants and shrubs, 
and breathing the free exhilarating air in 
company with our families and friends. 
Amiable in our dispositions, we have no 
spite against any living creature, and would 
gladly live unmolesting and unmolested if 
we had the chance. But who does not 
know that there is no such state as security 
for us? Ihave lived to be quite a venerable 
hare, and have seen more of the world than 
is common for one of my species. Death 
has taken the companions of my youth, but 
has passed me by, and I have had many 
hair-breadth escapes, at the memory of 
which I quiver, even now. How strange it 
is that 1, whoam a foe to no one, should 
have so many enemies! The mere thought 
of a dog is enough to make me jump with 
fear and snuff danger in the air; the fox 
hunts our race without mercy, as also do 
the ermine, weasel and lynx; the hawks 
and owls seize upon us most cruelly, and 
horrid snakes prey upon us poor unfortu- 
nates. But there is yet another foe more 
to be dreaded than all the rest, because 
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even more artful and calculating than any 
other, and that is—man! Ah, me! have I 
not seen my unlucky kindred kopelessly 
entangled in traps and snares, or hunted 
down with the aid of dogs, sometimes mere- 
ly for sport! At such times, if I tooka 
moment to breathe in the race away from 
peril, the thought would occur to me that 
if I were as much more powerful and intel- 
ligent than man as man is superior in those 
respects to the hare or rabbit, I would show 
more magnanimity toward my inferiors 
than we receive at the hands of human be- 
ings. However, they are not all alike, as I 
happen to know, 

One fine summer evening I began to 
grow hungry earlier than usual, and as all 
was quiet I thought I would venture forth 
in search of food, as is my nightly custom. 
I went further than I at first anticipated, 
and came at last to a garden wall, behind 
which I had no doubt I might find excel- 
lent forage, and I really longed for a feast 
of peas and cabbage. I soon found my 
way into the garden, a very fine one, by 
the way, and was just making my way cau- 
tiously to the cabbage-bed when I heard 
the peculiar call of my tribe, and on glanc- 
ing around I saw asleek-looking gray rab- 
bit, who held up one of his paws in a warn- 
ing attitude and came toward me, I re- 
mained perfectly quiet, and the new-comer 
came and sat himself down right in front 
of me, eying me very inquisitively. He 
finally burst out with the question— 
“Where did you come from ?”’ 

Not having anything to conceal from one 
of wy own race, I told him in what direc- 
tion my home lay, at which he nodded, 
and asked : 

* What did you come here for ?”’ 

Now the impertinence of such a question 
as this is very evident, since every rabbit 
when he meets another by night knows 
that he is out on a foraging expedition, 
that time being chosen by us to satisfy the 
demands of hunger, because we then feel 
most secure from our foes. What wonder, 
then, that I nearly lost my temper at such 
an ungentlemanly question? I was tempt- 
ed to turn back upon my new acquaintance 
at once; but there was the cabbage-bed in 
full sight, and such a feeling of emptiness 
reigned in my stomach! I looked with an 
air of injured and reproachful dignity at 
my companion, and he seemed to suddenly 
come to his senses. Giving his head a pet- 


ulant shake, he exclaimed—“ What a nin- 
ny!’ and scampered off down the broad 
path, apparently to take a good look about 
him. Coming back, he soliloquized hastily 
—‘* There’s no one in the garden, and such 
a let of peas and cabbages! Who wants to 
be mean?” Coming up to me again he 
said: 

‘How do you do? Glad to see you, 
though I suppose you think I’m not a very 
polite rabbit. Fact is, I don’t know much 
about you wild rabbits. My name is Slick, 
and I belong to Master and little Blossy— 
she’s a little girl, you know. They’re both 
good as can be to me—there’s nobody like 
them. Nowall these peas and cabbages 
belong to master, but I don’t believe he’d 
grudge you your supper, so come and help 
yourself, if you please.” 

I did not need any second invitation, and 
began my repast immediately, my compan- 
ion occasionally nibbling a mouthful just 
to keep mein countenance. Never did I 
make a more delicious meal, and I said as 
much to Slick, who nodded in a friendly 
manner, and said, as he departed, that he 
hoped I would call again sometime. To 
this I gave a willing assent; but though I 
often sought the spot, hoping te see my 
new friend again, I did not gain sight-of 
him fora long time. At last, however, I 
was more successful, but Slick greeted me 
with a melancholy air, and informéd me 
that I had been the means of bringing him 
into a great disgrace. His master, he said, 
had attributed the mischief done in the 
garden to him, and had shut him up fora 
long while in consequence of it. Of course 
I sympathized with poor Slick, and being 
an honorable hare myself, I promised to 
do no more damage to the vegetables; and 
kept my word, though it tried me sorely. 
Slick then told me of his master’s kindness 
to him and everything else about him, and 
I was glad to find that men are not all 
hard-hearted, even to rabbits. I am sure 
I would not wish to injure the cabbages of 
so good a man as that! 

Slick and I became the firmest of friends, 
and I used often to coax him to go! and 
live a wild life with me, but he always de- 
clared that he could not think of leaving 
his kind master. On the other hand, he 
would tease me to go with him to his owner, 
who he said he knew would reeeive me, 
kindly, but I could never get courage to do. 
such a thing, so we had to live apart. 
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When I commenced, 1 meant to tell of a 
great many adventures, for my life has been 
full of perils; I have been chased and tor- 
mented beyond all expression, and still I 
have baffled my foes and am yet alive. 
But Iam growing old, and perhaps my ex- 
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perieuces would not prove so very interesting 
to others as they have necessarily been to 
me. I still hope to preserve myself from the 
clutches of my enemies, and to die a natu> 
ral death, which is indeed an uncommon 
end for an American Hare. 


THE HARE. i 
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THE FATAL GLOVE: 
—OR,— 
THE HISTORY OF A STREET-SWEEPER. 
IN FOUR PARTS, 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


PART 


Lovis CASTRANI received one day an 
urgent summons to Boston. It was the 
very day following that on which he had 
been an unwilling listener to the difficulty 
between Mr. and Mrs, Treviyn. He knew 
from whom the summons came. Once be- 
fore he had been suddenly called upon in 
like manner. 

A wretched woman she was now, but 
once the belle and beauty of the fair Cu- 
ban town where Castrani’s childhood and 
youth had been spent. She had been a 


beautiful orphan, adopted by his parents, 
and brought up almost as bis sister. 


Per- 
haps in those days, when they played to- 
gether under the soft southern skies, he 
know no difference. 


Now she was dying. So said the mes- 
sage. Dying, and burdened with a secret 


which she could confess to no ears save 
his. Before, when he had gone to her, 
she had rallied after his arrival, and had 
declined making confession. She should 
never speak of it, she said, until her death 


was sure, But when she felt dissolution 
drawing nigh she should send for him 


again. And the summons had come. He 
eobeyed it in haste, and one night, just 
before sunset, he stood by lier bedside. 
Once she had been beautiful, with such 
beauty as a pure complexion, black eyes, 
raven hair and perfect features confer; 


but now she was a wreck, The pure trans- 
parent complexion was as pale as marble, 
the brilliant eyes sunken, the magnificent 
hair bleached white as the wintry snow. 
She welcomed him brokenly, her eyes 
lighting up with the pleasure of seeing 
him; and then the light faded away, leav- 


. dng her even more ghastly than before. 
“They tell me I am dying,”’ she said, 
hoarsely. “Do you think so?” 


He smoothed back the hair on the damp 
forehead—damp already with the dews of 
death. His look assured her better than 
the words he could not bring himself to 
speak, 

**My poor Arabel!’’ 

“Arabel! Who calls me Arabel?” she 
asked, dreamily. “I have not heard that 
name since he spoke it! What a sweet 
voice he had! O.so0 sweet!—but falser 
than Satan. O Louis, Louis! if we could 
go back to the old days among the orange 
groves, before 1 sinned—when we were in- 
noceat little children 

“It is all over now, Arabel. You were 


tempted ; but God is good to forgive, if re- 
pentance is sincere.”’ 


**O, 1 have repented! I have, indeed! 
And I have prayed as well as I knew how. 


But my crimes are so fearful! You are 
sure that Christ is very merciful?” — 

** Very merciful, Arabel.”’ 

** More merciful, more gentle and loving 
than our best friends, Louis ?”’ 


“ He forgave those who crucified him.” 
“Q, if L could only trust him!—if I only 


could!’ 

She clasped her hands, and her pale lips 
moved in prayer, though there was no au- 
dible word. 

“Let me hold your hand, Louis. It 
gives me strength. Aud you were always 


a friend so true and steadfast. How happy 
we were in those dear old days—you, and 
Inez, and I! Ah, Inez—Inez! She died 
in her sweet innocence, loving and be- 
loved—died by violente; but she never 
lived to suffer from the falsity of those she 
loved! Well, she is in paradise—God rest 
her!” 

The dark eyes of Castrani grew moist. 
There arose before him a picture of the 
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fair young girl he had loved—the gentle- 
eyed Inez—the confiding young thing he 
‘was to have married had not the hand of a 
cruel jealousy cut short her brief existence. 
Arabel saw his emotion, and pressed his 
hand in hers, so cold and icy. 

* You have suffered also, Louis, but not 
as I have—O no! O, the days before he 
came—he, the destroyer! What a hand- 
some face he had, and how he flattered 
me! Fiattered my foolish pride, until, de- 
serting home and friends, I fled with him 
across the seas! To Paris—beautiful, friv- 
olous, crime-imbued Paris. I am so faint 
and tired, Louis! Give me a drink from 
the wineglass.” 

He put it to her lips; she swallowed 
greedily, and resumed: 

“T have written out my history fully. 
Why, I hardly know, for there are none 
but you, Louis, who will feel an interest 
in the poor outcast. But something has 
impelled me to write it, and when I am 
dead, you will find it there in that desk, 
sealed, and directed to yourself. Maybe 
you will never open it, for if my strength 
does not desert me, I shall tell you all that 
you will care to know with my own lips. 
I want to watch your face as I go on, and 
see if you condemn me, You are sure God 
is more merciful than man ?”’ 

*In his word it is written, Arabel.” 

She kissed an ivory cross lying on her 
bosom, and proceeded with evident diffi- 
culty. 

** Well, I fled with Paul Linmere. For 
a time I was very happy. He was kind to 
me, and I loved him so! We lived ina 
little vine-wreathed cottage, on the banks 
of the Seine, and I had my tiny flower- 
garden, my books, my birds, my faithful 
dog Leo—and Paul! Every pleasant night 
he used to take me out on the river in the 
little boat which bore my name on its 
side. O, those nights of perfect peace! 
The stars shone so softly, and the moon 
beamed with a mellow light peculiar to 
soutbern moons, and like the cold lustre 
of these wintry moons, no mere than sum- 
mer is like snow and ice! Those seasons 
of delight are a sweet dream in my mem- 
ory. They seemed stolen from paradise— 
they were so perfect. 1 lived in a sort of 
blissful waking trance, that left me noth- 
ing to desire, nothing to ask for. Fool 
thatl was! 1 thought it was to last always. 
A little more cordial, Louis; it will keep 


the spark of life alive, perhaps, until 2 
have finished.”’ 


“Do not exert yourself, Arabel,” he 
said, pityingly; **I do not wish you to.” 

“T shall die easier. Letmegoon. This 
pain in my side stops my breath, but the 
cordial relieves it, After a while Pau) 
wearied of me. Perhaps I was too lavish 
of my caresses and words of love; it might 
tire him to be loved so intensely. But 
such was mynature. A child of the south, 
I loved as only a fervid: southern nature 
can, abandoning myself utterly to the 
grand passion. He grew cold and distant; 
at times positively ill-natured. Once he 
struck me; but I forgave him the blow, 
because he had taken too much wine. At 
length it became known to me that I was 
about te become a mother, and I besought 
him to give me a right to his name. [ 
could bear the shame for myself, but my 
child must not be born to curse the author 
of its being. He laughed me to scorn, and 
called me by a foul name that I cannot re- 
peat. But I bore it all, for the sake of my 
unborn child, and on my knees 1 begged 
and prayed of him to legalize our union by 
the rite of marriage. After the first he 
made no reply, but subsided into a sullen 
silence, which I could not make him 
break. That night he asked me to go out 
boating with him. I prepared myself with 
alacrity, for I thought he was getting 
pleased with me, and perhaps would com- 
ply with my request. Are you weary of 
my story, Louis?” 

**No, no. Go on. I am listening to 
you, Arabel.”’ 

“It was a lovely night. The stars gleamed 
like drops of molten gold, and the moon 
looked down, pure, and serene, and’ holy. 
The river was smooth as glass; not a rip- 
ple disturbed its pulseless silence. No 
other human beings were insight. {could 
almost imagine that he and 1 were alone 
in the world. Paul was unusually silent, 
and I was quiet, waiting for him to speak. 
Suddenly, when we reached the middle of 
the river, he dropped the oars, and we 
drifted with the current. He sprang up, 
his motion nearly capsizing the frail boat, 
and, taking a step towards me, fastened a 
rough hand upon “my shoulder. ‘Arabel,’ 
he said, hoarsely, ‘ your power over me is 
among the things of the past. Onge IL 
thought I leved you, but it was merely a 
passion, which soon burned itself out, 
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After that I grew to hate you; but, be- 
cause I had taken you away from home 
and friends, I tried to treat you civilly. 
Your caresses disgusted me. I would 
gladly have cast you off long ago, if I had 
had but the shadow of a pretext. I am to 
be married to a beautiful woman in Amer- 
ica before many months shall elapse—a 
woman with a name, and a fortune which 
will help me pay those cursed debts that 
are dragging me down like a millstone. 
For you I have no further use. You com- 
- plain that our unborn child will be dis- 
graced, unless I go through the mockery 
of marriage with you. There is no dis- 
grace in the grave—and I consign you to 
its dreamless sleep? The next moment 
the boat was capsized, and I was floating 
in the water. I cried aloud his name, be- 
seeching him to save me, and met only his 
mocking laugh in return, as he struck out 
for the shore. I could not swim, and I 
felt myself sinking down—down to unfath- 
omable depths. I felt cold as ice; there 
was a deafening roar in my ears, and I 
knew no more.” 

“My poor Arabel! I could curse the 
villain who did this cowardly thing, but he 
is dead, and in the hands of God!’ 

*“* When I woke to consciousness I was 
lying in a rude cottage, and two persons, 
unknown to me—a man and a woman— 
were bending over me, applying hot flan- 
nels to my numbed limbs, and restoratives 
to my lips. Before morning my cbild was 
born; but it never opened its eyes on this 
world. Death took it himself away. I 
had some articles of jewelry on my person 
of some considerable value, and with these 
I bribed the persons who had taken me 
from the river to cause Mr. Linmere to be- 
lieve that I had died. They were rough 
people, but they were kind-hearted, and I 
owe them a large debt of gratitude for 
their thoughtful care of me. But for it I 
should have died in reality. As soou as I 
was able to bear the journey, I left France. 
Linmere had already closed the cottage, 
and gone away—none knew whither; but 
I was satisfied he had departed for the 
United States. I left France with no feel- 
ing of regret, save for Leo, my faithful 
hound. I bave shed many bitter tears 
when pondering over the probable fate of 
my poor dog.” 

“Be easy ov that subject, Arabel. I 
saw the hound but a few weeks ago. He 
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is the property of a lady who loves him— 
the woman Paul Linmere was to have 
married if he had lived.” 

“TIT am glad. ‘You may laugh at me, 
Louis, but the uncertain fate of Leo has 
given me great unhappiness. But to con- 
tinue—I engaged myself with an English 
family, who had been travelling on the 
continent, and were about returning home 
—engaged myself as a nursemaid. I re- 
mained with them until I had accumulated 
sufficient funds to defray my expenses 
across the Atlantic, and then I set out on 
my journey. I came to New York, for 
that had been Mr. Linmere’s home before 
he went to France. I soon got upon track 
of him, and learned that he was about to 
be married to a Miss Margaret Harrison, 
a young lady of great beauty, and with a 
large fortune. 1 wanted to see her; for 
you must know that I had registered a 
fearful vow of vengeance on Mr. Paul Lin- 
mere, and I desired to judge for myself if 
it would fall heavily on the woman whom 
he was going tomarry. For even violently 
as I had loved him, I now bated him. I 
loathed the very air he breathed, and com- 
mitted to the flames the clothing his money 
had purchased. 

‘I saw Miss Harrison. I accosted her 
in the street one day, as any common beg- 
gar would have done, telling her a pitiful 
story of my poverty. She smiled on me, 
spoke a few words of comfort, and laid a 
piece of gold in my hand. Her sweet face 
charmed me. Impassioned as ever, I 
would have been willing to have died for 
her if my life could have benefited her. 
I set myself te find out if she cared for the 
man she was to marry. It had been all 
arranged by her father, years before, I un- 
derstood, and I felt convinced that her 
heart was not interested. If it had been, 
in spite of my vow, in spite of my utter 
detestation of Paul Linmere, I should have 
renounced my scheme of revenge, and al- 
lowed the guilty .man to escape, for her 
sweet sake. But I ascertained, beyond a 
doubt,, that she did not love him; even 
more—that she dreaded uputterably the 
union into which she was being foreed. 

“After that, nothing could bave saved 
Paul Linmere. His fate was decided. 
Twice I waylaid him in the streets, and 
showed him my pale face, which was not 
unlike the face of the dead. And as he 


believed that I was drowned, the sight of | 
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me filled him with the most abject terror. 
How I enjoyed the poor wretch’s cowardly 
horror! It was like food to the starving 
man, for me to see his face grow white, 
and his eyes start from their sockets, at 
sight of the woman whom he thought the 
‘worms were feasting upon. 

“ The night that he was to be married I 
lay in wait for him at the place where the 
brook crossed the highway. I had learned 
that he was to walk up alone from the de- 
pot to the house of his expectant bride, 
and there I resolved to avenge my wrongs. 
I stepped before him when he came, laid 
my cold hand on his arm, and bade him 
follow me. He obeyed in the most abject 
submission, He seemed to have no will of 
his own, but yielded himself entirely to 
mine. He shook like one in the ague, and 
his footsteps faltered so that at times I 
had tw drag him along. I took him to the 
lonely graveyard, where sleep the Harrison 
dead, and—’’ She covered her face with 
her hands, and rélapsed into silence. 

** Well, Arabel, and then?’’ asked Cas- 
trani, fearfully absorbed in the strange 
narrative, feeling, as he listened, that the 
fate of Archer Trevlyn hung on the next 
words the wretched woman might speak. 

“I dropped the hood from my face, and 
confronted him. I had no pity. My heart 
was like stone. I remembered all my 
wrongs; I said to myself this was the man 
who had made my life a shipwreck, and 
had sent my soul to perdition. He stood 
still, frozeu to the spot, gazing into my 
face with eyes that gleamed through the 
gloom like lurid fire. ‘Iam Arabel Vere, 
whom you thought you murdered! I hissed 
in hisear. ‘The river could not hold me 
secure! And thus I avenge myseif for all 
my wrongs!’ 

“JT struck one blow; he fell to the 
ground with a gurgling groan. I knew 
that I had killed him, and 1 felt no re- 
morse at the thought. It seemed a very 
pleasant thing to conjemplate. I stooped 
over him, to assure myself that he was 

dead, and touched bis forehead. It was 
growing cold. It struck me through and 
through with a chill of unutterabie horror, 
I fled, like one mad, from the place. I en- 


tered a train of cars, which were just go- 
ing down to the city, and in the morning I 
left New York, and came here. I fell sick. 
The terrible excitement had been too 
much for me, and for weeks I lay in a stu- 
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por which was the twin-sister of death. 
But a strong constitution triumphed, and I 
came slowly back to health. I had some 
muney on my person at the time I was 
taken ill, and happening to fall into the 
hands of a kind-hearted Irish woman, at 
whose door I had asked for a glass of wa- 
ter, I was nursed with a care which saved 
my life. 

“But I have never seen a moment of 
happiness since. Remorse has preyed upon 
me like a worm, and once before this I 
have been brought face to face with death. 
Now I am going—going where I sent him. 
God be mercifal !”’ : 

“Amen!” responded Louis, fervently. 

It was very still in the room. Castrani 
sat by the bedside, waiting for her to speak. 
She was silent so long he thought she 
slept, and stooped over her to ascertain. 
Yes, she did sleep. In this world she 
would never waken more! 


Castrani remained in Boston, and saw 
the remains of the unfortunate Arabel 
Vere consigned to decent burial; and, 
that duty accomplished, he todk the first 
train for Lightfield. . He had in his posses- 
sion a document which would clear Archer 
Treviyn from the foul crime of which he 
stood convicted in the mind of Margaret 
Harrison ; and, aside from his desire to see 
justice rendered the man whom he had 
grown to consider a very dear friend, Cas- 
trani felt that it would make Margaret 
happier to know that the one she had loved 
and trusted so entirely once was innocent 
of the crime imputed to him. 

It was sunset when he reached the dwell- 
ing of Nurse Day. Margaret was sitting 
on the veranda, with Leo by her side. 
The hound ran down to the gate, to give 
the visitor a joyful greeting, and Margie 
descended the steps and held out her hand. 
She was very kind, almost cordial, for she 
respected Castrani with her whole heart, 
and she was pleased to see him. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Castra- 
ni,” she remarked, leading him into the 
sitting-room ; “ and so, also, will be Nurse 
Day, when she returns. She has gone to a 
prayer-meeting now. And I am especially 
pleased to see you just at this time, be- 
cause 1 am thinking of returning to New 
York, and I hope to persuade you to give 
me your escort, if it will not be asking too 
much.” 
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“To New York? Indeed, that is de- 
lightful intelligence for the five hundred 
dear friends who have deplored your ab- 
sence so long. I had feared sometimes 
that you intended to remain here always.” 

“IT almost wish I could—life has been 
so peaceful here. But I must go back 
sooner or later; as well now as at any time. 
I think I am strong énough to bear walt 
she added, sadly. - 

*“ Miss Harrison, I want to tell youa 
story.” 

She drew back from the hand he laid*on 
hers, and her air became cold and repell- 
ing. He divined her fears, and smiled a 
melancholy smile. 

“No, not that. Do not fear. I shall 
never again trouble you with the story of 
my unfortunate passion. I must go 
through life without the blessing that 
would have made this world a paradise. 
It is not that of which 1 would speak, and 
you need have no apprehensions for the 
future. God helping me, I will never say 
to youa single word that a brother might 
not say to a dearly-beloved sister.’’ 

She put her hand into his. 

“I wish I could love you, Louis Castra- 
ni,” she said, solemnly. ‘*‘ You deserve 
my heart’s best affections; but ior mé love 
is over! I have had my day, and it is set. 
But you shall be my brother—my dear 
kind brother Louis! O, it is sweet to 
know that in this false world there is one 
heart loyal and true!’ 

“ Margaret, there is more than one true 
heart in the world, as you will acknowl- 
edge when I have told you my little story. 
I know now why you discarded Archer 
Treviyn. You thought him guilty of the 
murder of Paul Linmere!’ 

A ghastly pallor overspread her face; 
she eaught her breath in gasps, and 
clutched frantically the arm of Castrani. 

“ Hush?’ she said, “‘Do not say those 
dreadful words aloud; the very walls have 
ears sometimes. Remember their utter- 
ance puts the life of a fellow-mortal in 
peril 

“* Have no fear; Iam going to right the 
wrong. ” 

“Leave his punishment to God. It 
would kill me to see him brought before a 
hissing crowd, to be tried for his life. © 
Mr. Castrani! I implore you—’ 

“Calm yourself, mychild. I shall never 
knowingly injure Mr. Trevlyn. He de- 
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serves no punishment for a sin he never 
committed. He is as guiltless uf that deed 
as you are yourself !’’ 

‘* Quiltless—Archer guiltless!’ she “cried, 
her face wearing the pitiful strained look 
of agonized suspense. “I do not quite 
comprehend. Say it again—O, say it 
again !’’ 

** Margaret, Archer Treviyn never lifted 
a hand against Paul Linmere—never! He 
is innocent before God and the angels!’’ 

She dropped her head upon her hands, - 
and burst into tears—the first she bad shed 
since that terrible night when that blast- 
ing revelation had, as she thought, sealed 
up the fountain of tears forever. Castrani 
did not seek to soothe her; he judged 
rightly that she would be better for this 
abandonment to a woman’s legitimate 
source of relief. She lifted her wet face at 
last—but what a change was there! The 
transparent paleness had giyen place tothe .- 
sweet wild-rose color which had once 
made Margie so very lovely, and the sad 
eyes were brilliant as stars, through the 
mist of tears. 

“I believe it—yes, I believe it!’ she- 
said, softly, reverently. ‘‘I thank God 
for giving me the assurance. You tell me- 
so. You would not, unless it were true!’ 

‘““No, Margaret; I would not,” replied 
Castrani, strongly affected. ‘‘ Heaven for- 
bid that I should raise hopes which I can- 
not verify. When you are calm enough 
to understand, I will explain it fully.” 

“Tam calm now. Go on.” 

must trouble you with alittle, onlya . 
little, of my own private history, in order - 
that you may understand what follows. I 
am, as you know, a Cuban by birth, but 
my father, only, was Spanish. My mother 
was a native of Bostun, who married my 
father for love, and went with him to his . 
southern home. I was an only child, aud 
when 1 was about twelve years of age my 
parents adopted a girl, some four years . 
my junior. She was the orphan child of 
poor parents, and was possessed of won- - 
derful beauty and intelligence. Together - 
we grew up, and no brother and sister 
ever loved each other more fully than we. 
It was only a brotherly and sisterly love— | 
for I was engaged at sixteen to Inez De . 
Nuncio, a lovely young Spanish girl, who . 
was cruelly taken away from me by the . 
hand of violence, as you know. Arabel . 
grew to girlhood, lovely asa houri, Lovely, . 
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however, is not the right word; she was 
royally magnificent. I have seen many 
elegant, women, but never one who for 
stately grace and beauty would compare 
with her. She bad many suitors, but she 
favored none, until he came—Paul Lin- 
mere, the fiend and destroyer! Il] health 
had driven him to Cuba, to try the effect 
of our southern air, and goon after his ar- 
rival he became acquainted with Arabel. 
He was very haudsome and fascinating, 
and much sought after by the fair ladies of 
my native town. Arabel was vain, and his 
devoted attentions flattered her, while his 
handsome face and fascinating address 
won her love. She was a passionate child 
of the south, uncalculating as a babe 
where her affections were concerned ; and, 
before my parents had begun to apprehend 
any danger from Linmere’s society, she 
had left everything, and fled with him. 

- “My mother was plunged in grief, for 
she had loved Arabel like an own daugh- 
ter; and the uncertainty of her fate, I 
think, hastened my mother’s death. My 
father left no means untried to discover 
the whereabouts of the erring girl—but in 
vain. For years her fate was shrouded in 
mystery. My parents died, Inez was 
taken from me, and, weary and heartsick, 
I came to New York, hoping to find some 
distraction in new scenes and among a 
new people. 

“The day before you left New York I 
received a message from Arabel Vere. 
She was in Boston—ill unto death. She 
wanted to see ne once more; and she had 
a sin upon her conscience which she must 
confess before she died; and she could 
confess it to no person but myself. In 
obedience ‘to this summons I burried to 
Boston, and the same train that carried 
me, carried you, also. 

*I found Arabel but a mere wreck of 
her former self. Her countenance told 
me how fearfully she had suffered. She 
was very ill, in a wretched room, with no 
attendants or medical] aid. I had her im- 
mediately removed to lodgings suitable for 
her, and provided a nurse and a physician. 
From that time she began to mend, and in 
a couple of days the physician pronounced 
her out of immediate danger. When she 
knew that her life was to be prolonged, 
she refused to make the confession she 
had summoned me to hear. So long as 
there was any prospect of her recovery, 
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she said, she must keep the matter a se- 
cret. But she could not die and leave it 
untold. Therefore, she promised that 
whenever she should feel death approach- 
ing she would send again for me, and re- 
lieve her soul by the confession of her sin.- 

“I bade her adieu, leaving with her a 
sum of money sufficient to keep her from 
want until she should be able to resume 
her employment, which was the copying 
of law-papers for a well-known attorney. 
I held myself in readiness to answer her 
sumfhons whenever it should arrive, and 
a few days ago it came. 

“Previous to this, only a little while, I 
had been inadvertently a listener to an al- 
tercation between Archer Trevlyn and his 
wife, during which Mrs. Trevlyn, in a fit 
of rage, denounced her husband as the 
murderer of Paul Linmere. She produced 
proofs, which I confess struck me as 
strangely satisfactory, and affirmed her 
belief in his guilt. She also told him that 
because the knowledge of his crime had 
come to you, you had discarded him, and 
left New York, to be rid of him forever! 

“So, knowing this, when I listened to 
the dying confession of Arabel Vere, I 
knew that that confession would clear 
Archer’ Trevlyn from all shadow of suspi- 
cion. Arabel died, and I buried her. 
Previous to her death—perhaps to guard 
against accident, perliaps, guided by the 
hand of a mysterious Providence, to clear 
the fair fame of an injured man—she 
wrote out at length the history of her life. 
She gave itto me. I have it here. It will 
explain to you all that you will desire to 
know. I brought it first to you, Margaret, 
because I felt that it would be a sweet 
comfort to you to know that the man to 
whom you gave your love and confidence 
was innocent of the bracd of Cain!’ 

He gave her the manuscript, wrung her 
hand, and left her. 

Far into the night Margie sat reading 
the closely-written sheets, penned by the 
hand now pulseless in death. All was 
made clear; Archer Treviyn was fully ex- 
culpated. He was innocent of the crime 
which she had been influenced to believe 
he had committed. She fell on her knees 
and thanked God for that. Though lest 
to her, it was a consolation ineffable to 
know that he had not taken the life of a 
fellow-man. And thinking it all over, she 
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came to believe that Arabel Vere was more 
sinned against than sinning. Remember- 
ing her great provocation, Margie could 
not utterly condemn her for her fearful 
sin. And, with a shudder, she remem- 
bered that, but for that sin, she herself 
should bave been the wife of as black- 
hearted a villain as ever breathed. 

Her resolution was taken before morn- 
ing. She had deeply wronged Archer 
Treviyn, and she must go to him witha 
full explanation, confess her fault, and 
plead for his forgiveness. She could not 
live without it, now that she knew how 
unjust she had been to him. 

Castrani, who came in the morning, ap- 
proved her decision; and Nurse Day, who 
was told the whole story, and listeved 
with moist eyes, agreed with them both. 
So it happened that on the ensuing morn- 
ing Margie bade farewell to the quiet 
home which bad sheltered her through her 
bitterest sorrow, and, accompanied by Cas- 
trani, set forth for New York. 

Margie clung to Castrani with almost 
childish fear; she had been so long sepa- 
rated from the worlt! that the sight of its 
confusion, particularly now that the whole 
country was rushing to arms, alarmed and 
distressed her. 

She went to her own home first. Her 
aunt was in the country, but the servants 
gave her a warm welcome, and after rest- 
ing for an hour, she took her way to the 
residence of Archer Treviyn, but a few 
squares distant. 

A strange sileuce seemed to hang over 
the palatial mansion. The blinds were 

—there was no sign of life about the 
‘premises. A thrill of unexplained dread 
ran through her frame as she touched the 
silver-handiled bell. The servant who an- 
swered her summons seemed to partake of 
thé strange solewn quiet of everything. 

“Is Mr, Treviyn in?” she asked, trem- 
bling in spite of herself. 

“I believe Mr. Treviyn has left the 
country, madam.” 

** Left the country! When did he go?” 

** Some days ago.” 

Margie leaned against the carved marble 
vase which flanked the massive doorway, 
unconsciously crushing the erimsen petals 
of the trumpet-flower which grew therein. 
What should she do? She could write to 
him. His wife would know bis address, 
She caught at the idea. 
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“Mrs. Treviyn—take me to her! She 
was an old friend of mine.” 

The man looked at her curiously, hesi- 
tated a moment, and motioning her to en- 
ter, indicated the closed door of the parior. 

** You can go in, I presume, as you are a 
friend of the family.” 

A feeling of solemnity, which was almost 
awe, stole over Margie as she turned the 
handle of the door and stepped inside the 
parlor. It was shrouded in the gloom of 
almost utter darkness. The heavy silken 
curtains fell drooping with their costliness 
to the velvet carpet, and a faint sickening 
odor of withering water-lilies pervaded 
the close atmosphere. Water-lilies!—they 
were Alexandrine’s favorite flower. 

Margie stopped by the door until her 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom, and 

+then she saw that the centre of the room 

was occupied by a table, on which lay 
some rigid object—strangely long, and still, 
and angular—covered with a drapery of 
black velvet, looped up by dying water- 
lilies. 

Still controlled by that feeling of strange 
awe, Margie stole along to the table and 
lifted the massive cover. She saw beneath 
it the pale dead face of Alexandrine Trev- 
lyn. She dropped the pall, uttered a cry 
of horror, and sank upon a chair. The 

- door unclosed noiselessly, and Mrs. Lee, 
the mother of the dead woman, came in. 
Her sable dress swept the carpet with a 
doleful sound, like the sighing of the wind 
amid the cypress trees of a graveyard. 
Margie shivered with an almost supersti- 
tious terror. Mrs. Lee flew to her side, 
aud flung her arms wildly around Margaret. 

Margie! Margie!’ she cried, “ pity 
me! My heart is broken! My darling! 
wy only child is taken from me!’ 

lt was long before she grew composed 

- enough to give any explanation of the 
tragedy—for tragedy Margaret felt assured 
it was. 

The story can be told in a few brief 
words. Infinitely sad it is that so much 
suffering can be related in a few brief par- 
agraphs, Alexandrine ayd her husband 
had had some difficulty. Mrs. Lee could 
not tell in relation to what, but she knew 
that Alexandrine blamed herself for the 
part she had taken. Mr. Treviyn left her 
in anger, to go to Philadelphia on business. 
He was expected to be absent about four 
days. Meanwhile, his wife suffered agonies 
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of remorse, and counted the bours until his 
return should give her the privilege of 
throwing herself at his feet and begging 
his forgiveness. 

But he did not return. A week, ten days, 
passed, and still no tidings. Alexandrine 
was almost frantic. On the eleventh day 
came a telegraphic despatch, brief and 
cruel, as those heartless things invariably 
are, informing her that Mr Trevlyn had 
closed his business in Philadelphia, and 
was on the eve of leaving the country for 
an indefinite period. His destination was 
not mentioned, and his unhappy wife, feel- 
ing that if he left Philadelphia without 
her seeing him, all trace of him would’ be 
lost, hurried to the depot and set out for 
that city. 

There-had been an accident about half 
way between New York and Philadelphia 
—one of those cases of sheer carelessness 
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‘A year passed away thus monotonously, 
and then another, and no tidings ever came 
of Archer Treviyn. Margie thought of him 
now as we think of one long dead, with 
tender regret, and love almost reverent. 
He was dead to her, she said, but it was no 
sin to cherish his memury. . 

In the third year Margie’s aunt married. 
It was quite a little romance. An old 
lover, discarded years before in a fit of girl-. 
ish obstinacy, came back, after weary wan- 
derings in search of happiness, and seeking 
out the love of other days, wooed and won: 
her over again. 

There Was a quiet wedding, and then the: 
happy pair decided on a trip to Europe. 
And, of course, Margie must accompany 
them. At first she demurred; she took so. 
little pleasure in anything, she feared her 

*presence might mar their happiness, and 
she dreaded to leave the place where she 


that we read of with so little interest every ,had pass¢dd so many delightful hours with 
day—and Alexandrine Treviyn bad been 
brought back to her splendid home—a 
corpse! That was all. 

Archer Treviyn had left behind him no 
clue by which he might be reached, or com- 


municated with, and his wife, unforgiven, 
must be consigned to the tomb without a 
single tear upon her face from the eyes of 
him she had loved so fondly. 

They buried her at Greenwood, and the 
grass and flowers bloomed over her grave. 
She passed out of memory, and was forgot- 
ten, like a perished leaf, or a beautiful sun- 
set fading out with the night. 


The summer days fled on, and brought 
the autumn mellowness and splendor. 
Margie, outwardly calm and quiet, lived at 
Harrison Park with her staid maiden aunt. 
Life had become monotonous and unevent- 
ful to her. She expected nothing from the 
future here—sne only aimed to deserve the 
blessed immortality which is promised to 
the faithful. 

Her existence was much that of any 
other single woman. She sewed, and 
looked after her servants, and drove out 
pleasant afternoons, and visited the poor 
people who were fortunate enough to reside 
in her vicinity. Amusement or entertain- 
ment, as the world judges, she had very 
little; her life was one long system of wait- 
ing. And for what? When she asked her- 
self the question, the invariable reply was 
“ Nothing.” 


But her aunt and Doctor Elbert re- 
sed to give her up, and so one beautiful 
September morning, they sailed for Liver- 
pool in the good ship Colossus. 

For many days whe voyage was prosper- 
ous, but in mid-ocean they fell upon stormy. 
weather, and the ship was tossed about at 
the mercy of the wind$ and waters. It was 
a terrible storm, and great apprehensions 
were entertained that the vessel might 
founder, but she would doubtless have 
weathered the blast in safety, if she had. 
not sprung aleak. 

The fearful intelligence was announced 
just at the closing in of a dark dismal night, 
and every heart sank, aml every face was 
shrouded in gloom, Only for a moment! 
The men sprang to the pumps and worked 
with a will—as men will work for their 
lives—but their efforts were in vain, The 
water increased in the hold, and it soon be- 
‘came evident that the Colossus would 
hardly keep afloat until morning. 

But Providence was pleased to snatch 
those human lives from the destruction 
which seemed inevitable, and just when 
they were most hopeless, most despairing, 
the lights of a strange ship flashed ath wart 
their reckless course. They succeeded in 
making their desperate condition known,,. 
and by day dawn all were safe on board 
the steamer; for the stranger proved to be 
a steamer on her way from Liverpool to 
New York. 

The decks were crowded ; Doctor Elbert. 


was looking after his wife, and Margie, 
clinging close to a rope, stood frightened 
and alone. Some one came to her, said a 
few words which the tempest made inaudi- 
ble, and carried her below. The light of 
the cabin lainps fell full on his face. She 
uttered a‘cry, forin that moment she recog- 
nized Archer Treviyn. 

** Margie Harrison!’ he cried, his fingers 
closing tightly over hers. “Margie! Mine! 
mine at last! The ocean has given you up 
to me!” 

“© Archer! where have you been? It 
has been so weary! And I have wanted to 
see you so much—that I might ask you to 
forgive me. Will you pardon me fer be- 
lieving that you could ever be guilty of 
that man’s death? If you knew all—if you 
knew how artfully it was represented to me 
—what overwhelming proofs were present- 
ed, you would not so much wender—” 

“TI do know all, Margie; Alexandrine 
told me. My poor wife! God resther. She 
believed me guilty, and yet her fatal love 
for me overlooked thecrime. She deceived 
me in many things, but she is dead, and I 
will not be unforgiving. She poisoned my 
mind with suspicions of you and Louis 
Castrani, and I was fool enough to credit 

‘her insinuations. Margie, I want you to 
‘pardon me.” 

“I do freely. Castrani is a noble soul! 
‘T love him as 1 would a brother.” 

“Continue to do so, Margie. He de- 
serves it, I think. The night I left home, 
Alsxandrine revealed to me the cause of 
your sudden rejection of me. We quar- 
relled terribly. I remember it with bitter 
remorse. We parted in anger, Margie, and 
she died witheut my forgiveness and bless- 
ing. it was very bard, but perhaps, at the 
last, she did not suffer. 1 will believe so.” 

“If she sinned, it was through love of 
yeu, Archer, and that should make you 
very forgiving toward her.” 

“T have forgiven her long ago. I know 
the proofs were strong against me. Iam 
not sure but that they were sufficient to 
have convicted me of murder in a court of 
law. You were conscious of my presence 
that night in the graveyard, Margie?’ 

“Yes. I thought it was you. I knew 
no other man’s présence bad the power to 
thrill and impress me as yoars did.” — 

“I meant to impress you, Margaret. I 
brought all the strength of my will to bear 
on that object. I said to myself, she shall 
20 
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know that I am near her, and yet my visible 
presence shall not be revealed toher. And 
now, can you guess why I was there ?” 

Hardly.” 

* Love ought to tell you.” - 

**Tt might tell me wrong.” 

“No, Margie. Never! You know that 
T have loved you from the moment I saw 
you first, and though for a long, long time 
I never dared tothink you would ever be 
to me anything more than a bright beauti- 
ful vision to be worshipped afar off, yet it 
agonized me to think of giving you up to 
another, For after that it would be a sin 
to love you. When I heard you were to 
marry that man, I cannot tell you howl 
suffered. I set myself te ascertain if you 
cared for him. And I was satisfied beyond 
a doubt that you did not.” 

“ You were correct. I did not.” 

“He was a villain of the deepest dye, 
Margie. 1 do not know as Arabel Vere 
sinned in ridding the earth of him. When 
I think but for her crime you would now 
have been his wife, I am tempted to con- 
sider her crime as acrime only in name, 
Iam not so sure that she was not the in- 
strument of a justly incensed Providence 
to work out the decree of destiny.” 

“O Archer! lt was dreadful for him to 
die as he did. Bat what a life of misery it 
saved me from! I will not think of it. I[ 
leave it all.” 

“It Is best'to do'so. But to explain my 
presence at Harrison Park that hight. I 

went there hoping to catch a glimpse of 
you. I wanted to see you once more before 
you were lost to me forever. I did not de- 
sire to speak to you; I did not wish to dis- 
turb you In any way; but I wanted to see 
you before that man had a legal claim on 
you. I watched your window closely. “I 
had found out which was your window 
from one of the servants, and I watched 
its light, which burned through the dusky 
twilight like the evening star. I wonder 
you had a thought for me that night, Mar- 
gie—your wedding night?” 

“IT did think of you—” she blushed, and 
hid her face ow his shoalder—* I did think 
of you. T longed itexpressibly to tly to 
side and be forever at rest?’ 

“My darling!” He Kissed her fondly, 
and went on: “‘I saw you leave your room 
by the window and come down the garden 
path. bad felt that you would eomie. [ 
was not surprised that you did. I had ex- 
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pected it. I followed you silently, saw you 
knee] by the grave of your parents, heard 
you cal] out upon your father for pity. O, 
how I loved and pitied you, Margie—but 
my tongue was tied—I had no right to 
speak—but kiss, your hand. Did you 
know it, Margie ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

“You recognized me, then? I meant 
you should, After that I hurried away. I 
was afraid to trust myself near you longer, 
lest I might be tempted to what I might 
repent. 1 fled away from the place, and 
knew nothing of the fearful deed done 
there until the papers announced it the 
next day,’ 

“And I suspected youof thecrime! O 
Archer! Archer! how could I ever have 
been so blind? How can you ever forgive 
me?” 

**] want forgiveness, Margie. I doubted 
you. I thought you were false to me, and 
had fled with Castrani. That unfortunate 
glove confirmed you, Isuppose. I dropped 
it, in my haste to escape without your ob- 
servation, and afterward I expected to hear 
of it in connection with the finding of 
Linmere’s body. I never knew what be- 
came of it until my wife displayed it, that 
day when she taunted, me with my crime. 
Poor Alexandrine! She had the misfor- 
tune to love me, and after your renuncia- 
tion, and your departure from New York— 
in those days when I deemed you false as 
fair—l offered her my hand. I thought 
perhaps she might be happier as my wife, 
and I felt that Lowed her something for 
her devoted Jove. I tried to do my duty 
by her, but a man never can do that by his 
wife unless he loves her! That is his first 
duty. Alllesser obligations will come easy, 
if his heart finds rest in her.” 

“You acted for what you thought was 
best, Arther.”’ 

“I did. Heaven knows I did, She died 
in coming to me to ask my forgiveness for 
the taunting words she had spoken at our 
last parting. I was cruel. I went away 
from her in pride and auger, and left be- 
hind me no means by which she could com- 
municate with me. I, deserved to suffer, 
and I have.” 

“And I also, 

“* My poor Margie! Do you know, dear, 
that it was the knowledge that you wanted 
me which was sending me home again? A 
month ago I saw Louis Castrani in Paris. 
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He told everything. He was delicate 
enough about it, darling; you need not 
blush for any fear that he might have told 
me you were grieving for me; but he made 
me understand that my future might not 
be so dark as I had began to regard it. He 
read to me the dying confession of Arabel 
Vere, and made clear many things regard- 
ing which I had previously been in the 
dark. Is all peace between us, Margie ?”’ 

“Allis peace, Archer. And God is very 
g 

He is. I thank him forit. And now 
I want to ask one thing more. I am not 
quite satisfied.”’ 

Well?” 

“Perhaps you will think it ill-imed— 
now, when we are surrounded by strangers, 
and our very lives perhaps in peril—butI 
cannot wait. I have spent precious mo- 
ments enough in waiting. It has been very 
long, Margie, since I heard you say you 
loved me, and I want to hear the words 
again.” 

She looked up at him shyly. 

“Archer, how do, I know but you have 


‘changed:?”’ 


** You know I have not. I have loved 
but one woman—I shall love no_ other 
through time and eternity. And now, at 
last, after all the distress and the sorrow 
we have passed through, will you give me 
your promise to meet whatever else fortune 
and fate may have in store for us, by my 
side 

She put her face up to his, and he kissed 
her lips, 

.“ Yours always, Archer. I have never 
had one thought for any other.”’ 

Soa second, time were Archer Treviyn 
and Margie Harrison betrothed. 

On the ensuing day the storm abated, 
and the steamer made a swift passage to 
New York. 

Doctor and Mrs. Elbert were a little dis- 
appointed at the sudden termination of 
their bridal tour, but consoled themselves 
with the thought that they could try it over 
again in the spring. 

Treviyn remained in the city to adjust 
some business affairs which had suffered 
from his long absence, and Margie and her 
friends went up to her old home. He was 
to follow them thither on the ensuing day. 

_And so it happened that once more Mar- 
gie sat in her old familiar chamber dress- 
ing for the coming of Archer Trevlyn. 
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What should she puton? She remembered 
the rose-colored dress she had laid away 
that dreadful night so long ago—laid it 
away, and with it all her hopesof happi- 
ness. But now the rose-colored dreams 
had come back, why not wear the rose-col- 
ored dress? She went to the wardrobe 
where she had locked it away. Some of 
the servants had found the key out in the 
grass, where she had flung it that night, 
and fitted it tothe lock. It had rusted 
there, and required all her strength to turn 
it. She lifted the dress and the beautiful 
pearl ornaments, and held them up to the 
light. The dress was fresh and unfaded, 
‘but it was full four years behind the style! 
Well, what did that matter? She hada 
faney for wearing it. She wanted to take 
up her life just where she had left it when 
she put off that dress. 

To the unbounded horror of Florine, she 
arrayed herself in the old-fashioned dress, 
and waited for her lover. And she had not 
long to wait. She heard his well-remem- 
bered step in the hall, and a moment after 
she was folded in his arms. 


At Christmas there was a bridal at Har- 
rison Park. ‘The day was clear and cloud- 
less—the air almost as balmy as the airs of 
spring. Such a Christmas had not been 
known for years. 

“A glorious day for a wedding!’ said Mrs. 
Sullivan to the cook; “I never saw the 
likes of it bat once before in my life, and 
that was when my brother Teddy was mar- 
ried to Patty O’Brien. Ah, but wasn’t that 
a day taken right out of Eden! And Teddy 
and Patty have lived and prospered, and 
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have always kept two elegant pigs, and had 
the finest hens and chickens in all the 


* country. Ah, but there’s no use in telling 


me that there’s nothing in a wedding-day!”’ 

“ You're right there,” said old Peter, 
remember the other day when the wedding 
was to have come off, Mistress Sullivan, 
but it didn’t come at all. And if you mind, 
it rained pouring.” 

“ Only a drizzle, Peter—only a drizzle,” 
said Mrs. Sullivan. “But a drizzle is a 
great deal worse than a pouring rain. A 
deal worse. It means a weeping wife. 
Well, Mistress Margaret will have a long 
life and a happy one—the Lord bless her! 
— if there’s anything in omens.” 

So the servants gossipped, and the sun 
shone brightly, and the soft winds sighed 
through the leafless trees. And Margie 
was married, and not a cloud came bétween 
her and the sun. 

Peace and content dwelt with Archer 
Treviyn and his wife in their beautiful 
home. Having suffered, they kaew better 
how to be grateful for, and to appreciate, 
the blessings at last bestowed upon them. 

At their happy fireside there comes to sit 
sometimes, of an evening, a quiet grave- 
faced man, whose strong right. arm lies 
mouldering on a far-away battle-field—a 
sacrifice offered on the shrine of freedom. 
A man whom Archer Treviyn and his wife 
love as a dear brother, and prize. above all 
other earthly friends. And beside Louis 
Castrani, Leo sits, serene and contempla- 
tive, enjoying a green old age in peace and 
plenty. Castrani will never marry, but 
sometime in the hereafter, I think he will 
have his recompense. 


It may be because I am tired, 
It may be because I am old, 

It may be because I’ve not riches, 

That our world seems so large and so cold ; 


It may be because I have waited 
Through years for His gate to unfold, 
It may be because that my kindred 
Mostly are laid in the mould; 
Mass., June, 18%: 
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It may be because that my chil-iren 
Are dead and too far for to hold, ‘ 
It may be because that their father 
Walks also the “‘ streets of gold,” 


It may be because I am dying, 
That the eyes of the spirit, grown bold, 
See father, and husbatd, and children, 
In World as eternity old. 
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IN THE MORNING, 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


“In the morning,” she said, looking 
away from the face which sought hers with 
a giance persistent, questioning. ‘I can- 
not decide to-night. In the morning I will 
give my answer.” 

“ Why not to-night ?”’ he asked, in reply. 
**I have heard, Miss North, that yourideas 
are peculiar, romantic. Your acts are 
original and decided; you do not believe 
in walking in the same old path in which 
your mother and grandmother trod before 
you,” 

“True; but I usually please myself, Mr. 
Thorne. Therefore, my only answer now 
is—in the morning.”’ 

The moon shone whitely upon her face, 
and her face was very white to-night. 
Miss North seldom betrayed any nervous 
emotion before people. She was cool and 
self-reliant, rarely losing her self-poise. 
But now the slender ringed fingers of her 
fair shapely hand trembled a trifle as they 
closed tightly over her daintily-carved ivory 
fan, and she fluttered it a little unsteadily, 
though the breeze came strong and sweet 
from the garden below. 

A hush seemed to come over them for 
the space ofamoment. She waited, think- 
ing he might answer, and drew back a tri- 
fie, leaning her head against the fringed 
cypress sprays that clung to the pMlars of 
the porch. He earnestly scauned the proud 
face and figure, for he had met them for 
the first time that day; and he had not yet 
become familiar with the shade of the yel- 
low-brown hair, nor the changing lights 
and shadows of the deep restless violet 
eyes. They had been defiant, then fright- 
ened; now they were cold, and now ten- 
der, and at last they grew tired and wist- 
ful. Yet, with all these changes, they 
never lost their honest expression, but 
‘looked like great child-eyes set in a wo- 
man’s thoughtful face. And as he watched 
her his heart yearned toward her, as it 
had never before hungered for woman’s 
love, 

“Miss North?’ he said; and then he 
paused a moment, seeming to study her 
face again. 

For answer she raised her eyes to his 


questioningly, and the weary look in their 
depths was more decided now. 

“Ada?’ he said, again, more softly; and 
as he spoke her name, a flush crept over 
her face, and she drooped her eyes, 

“Tf you would only say ‘yes’ to-night!” 
he pleaded; and there was a soft light in 
his eyes. ‘“‘I love you just as dearly as 
though I had known you.for years. Yoa 
are my sister’s dearest friend, and you are 
almost as familiar with my character and 
ways as though you had known me a life- 
time. Mary would be delighted, and my 
parents pleased, also, You have no near 
friends to consult. Say yes to-night, and 
if my love and devotion can repay you, you 
shall never regret it. And it will be so 
sweet for me to remember hereafter, that 
I asked you to be my wife the first night I 
‘ever met you, and you had faith enough to 

trust me and promise.” 

His face was very manly and tender, his 
glance and smile loving and persuasive, 
and Ada could not meet them unmoved. 
She turned her face away suddenly, and 
looked steadily out toward the sky. A 
slight shiver:.passed over her frame, and 
she moved, as if to leave him. 

“ The dew is falling,’’ she said, seeming 
urfable to frame any other excuse, in her 
confusion, for going into the house. 


“ Yes,’”’ he answered, taking her hand, a - 


quick smile flashing over his face. “ It is 
falling n your eyes, my darling.” 

“Don’t!” she said, with a half-sob that 
touched him, and looking bravely up, 
though her eyes were filled with tears. 
‘In the morning I will tell you, and tell 
you, too, why I could not answer you to- 
night.’ 

“In the morning, then,” he answered, 
touching his lips lightly but tenderly to 
the white hand he held within his own. 

She turned quickly, and he heard her 
light swift footsteps ascending the stair- 
case and along the passage, the slight rus- 
tle of « train in their wake. The door of 
her room opened and closed, the key, with 
a decided click, shot the bolt in place, and 
he heard no more. Then he walked down 
inte the garden, rather restleesly, wonder- 
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ing within himself if he had not been a 
shade too rash, and feeling a slight sense 
of relief, if the truth were told, that she 
had not answered him. 

He was wonderfully interested in her, 
certainly. For more than a year her 
praises had sounded in his ears, rang with 
constant changes, by the voice of bis sister 
Mary. He had not thought to like her; 
and when he had troubled himself to think 


of the subject at all, it was another woman 
he had pictured; stately, strong-minded, 
self-satisfied, and disagreeable in the ex- 
treme. Without wealth she had main- 
tained a prominent place in fashionable 
circles, he had been told. And, without 
brains, he argued, she had palmed herself 
off for a woman who was both lovable and 
wise. Not the best logic in the world, you 
will say; but, to be candid, it was only his 
first impression in the matter, and he had 
not taken the trouble to think upon the 
subject at all. 

So, when he met her that day, at the 
house of a friend, where she was spending 
the summer with his sister, his first sensa- 
tions were of surprise, then pleasure. A 
self-possessed graceful girl bowed politely 
to a tall handsome man, and then, as 
though it were an after-thought, quietly 
put out her hand to him. He forgot to 


view her critically, as he intended to do. . 


Afterward, when his sister came to consult 


. her about some trifle in the way of dress, 


he remembered his intention, but, some- 
how, it did not seem an easy thing to do. 
A well-fitting white dress set off a round 
but not too tapering waist; there was a 
heavy braid of yellow-brown hair; a droop- 
ing curl; a knot of ribbon here, a fall of 
lace there; a flower pulled carelessly 
through a soft-colored tie at the white 
throat. A combination he scarcely under-- 
stood, yet harmonious in the extreme, 
She was stately, yet there was a certain 
prettiness about her all her own. She 
seemed both gentle and strong, and before 
he was aware of it, she had entered a door 
in his heart, and shot the bolt as securely 
as she had fastened the door of her room 
that night. A recess, too, it was, that he 
had never known before. He was not 
very young, this man of whom I am tell- 
ing. He had not been without his flirta- 
tions, his loves, perhaps. But this girl’s 
soft voice touched a chord in his heart 
which had never vibrated before. Her 
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eyes were “‘the sweetest his had seen.” 
He did not pause to ask why. He had 
been a generous man, because he dis- 
pensed his charities with lavish hand. He 
was very tender and kind to those he loved, 
but always best of all to’himself. 

If he fancied a house, a yacht, a horse, 
he purchased it at once. He never sold 
his present moment for the future; never 
longed for a time to come when he should 


be happier, but always grasped the present 
pleasure, preferring it to promises of future 
joy. So, when he met this girl, he said, 
at first, ‘‘ she’s very lovely; and by-and- 
by, when he had watched her more closely, 
he told himself that in all bis travelshe 
had never before met a woman that in his 
heart of hearts he longed to call his own. 
That night, when the stars were out, and 
the moon was shining, they were all sitting 
upon the porch. First one and then an- 
other, under various excuses, passed into 
the house. Miss Thorne went in to play, 
and Mr. Thorne and Ada still stood upon 
the porch, listening. The words of a song 
floated softly out, and they seemed to stir 
his mind with a sudden purpose. 


“ Many a girl I have loved for a minute, 
Many a beautiful face have J seen, 
Ever and aye there was something in it, 
Something which could not be hers,my queen,” 
He scanned her face over critically. 
There was not a feature or expression he 
would change had he the power. There 
was more restlessness in her eyes to-night, 
and her face looked paler than it had been 
in the day. Perbaps her heart was touched 
also, but no matter. He was sure she did 
not dislike him, and he could win her love 
in time. Aid then, without waiting further, 
he asked her to be his wife. 
When Miss Ada North had closed the 
door to the outside world, she went to the 
window, and, throwing open the shutters, 
she knelt down in the moonlight. Tearing 
a crumpled letter from her pocket, she 
smoothed it almost fiercely, and read its. 
meaning again, by the white light of the 
moon. Her eyes were wild in their rest- 
lessness now, her hands trembled, her red 
lips were firmly set. It was written by a 
man’s hand, this letter; her heart had 
often throbbed for joy at sight of this same» 
writing, but now it only brought a feeling 
of cold distrust and dislike. 
She rose, closed the shutters, lighted the 
lamp, and, taking a package of letters 
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from her trunk, she sat down and read 
them slowly, one by one. They were all 
in this same handwriting, and all breath- 
ing of love and devotion to herself. Her 
task was not half accomplished when she 
heard quick footsteps in the passage, the 
knob of the door was turned, then a hur- 
ried knock, all in the space of a breath. 

She rose hastily and unlocked the door. 
Mary Thorne entered, uttering an excla- 
mation as she saw the letters scattered 
about the table. 

“ What is it, Ada dear?” she said. 

“ There was one secret which I always 
guarded from you, Mary,” Ada replied, 
quietly. ‘Sit down. I will tell you all 
to-night, for to-morrow I shall put it all 
aside.”’ 

“ Don’t tell me unless you feel just like 
it, Ada,”’ her friend said, gently. 

* But I must tell you!’ she exclaimed, 
impetuously. ‘You knew I received let- 
ters from John Easton; but, as he was the 
son of my guardian, you were never sure 
whether they were upon business, friend- 
ship or love. For two years I was engaged 
to be his wife. We kept it secret, for it 
was his wish. Three days ago this last 
letter came, saying he was mistaken in 
thinking he loved me, and asking me to 
release him from his promise. I have not 
yet answered him. Not that I hesitated 
for a moment, but I could not bring myself 
to write him yet.’’ 

“Why should you allow this to trouble 
you?” asked Mary. “‘I, for one, am heart- 
ily glad; for, though my acquaintance 
with Mr. Easton is very slight, I have al- 
ways disliked him; and then—’’ 

“And then,” interrupted Ada, a smile 
breaking over her pale face, “ 1 know what 
you would say, dear. And the tale is not 
half told. Your brother asked me to-night 
to be his wife.’’ 

The words were uttered quietly, but the 
effect upon her listener was electric. She 
sprang up, overturned her chair, and caught 
Ada in her arms, 

“I'm so glad!’ she said. “ You told 
him. yes, didn’t you? Of course, you 
couldn’t well do otherwise.’’ 

No,’’ Ada answered, soberly. 

““Whatl’ And, Mary held her out at 
arm’s length, aud gazed upon her fora 
moment in speechless astonishment. “ Did 
you refuse him?” she gasped, at Jast. 

“ No,” Ada again replied. “J am to 


give him my answer in the morning.” 

“O, I see! Don’t you dare to say no 
to him, you darling! I have always covet- 
ed you for my sister ever since I knew you 
first. Ill hurry to bed, and then you poke 
these old letters in the fire, make up your 
mind to say yes, and go to sleep yourself.” 

“The letters I must return,’’ she said. 
“I wish to review some of them first. [ 
may sit up very late, but don’t let me dis- 
tarb you.” 

She sat down to.her task, and looked the 
love-missives over one by one. Selecting 
four as correct types of the others, she 
laid them aside together with the last one 
received. Then, writing a reply, she gath- 
ered the others together, and put them 
away. 

In the morning she rose early. Braiding 
her hair slowly before the mirror, she 
glanced down into the garden below. Mr. 
Thorne was there, chatting with the gar- 
dener, who was cutting some flowers. She 
scanned his face and tall handsome figure 
critically for a moment, and when she 
turned back to the mirror, she met wide- 
opened half-frightened eyes and a very 
white face. 

“What have I done?’ she asked her- 
self, with a little feeling of doubt aud fore- 
boding. ‘Or, rather, what am I about to 
do. I wonder if Fortune favors the rash as 
well as the brave ?”’ 

‘There was a tap at the door, a bouquet 
with Mr. Thorne’s compliments, and a lit- 
tle note among the flowers. 

He was waiting for her answer. Would 
she meet him in the garden in half an 
hour? It was a whole hour yet till break- 
fast time. He was impatient—would she 
come ? 

The messenger wag waiting. Yes,” 
she said, in answer. ‘ Tell Mr. Thorne I 
will eome.’’ Then she closed the door, 
and turning to her desk, she took out the 
four letters she had laid aside the night 
before. She sat down, sbuffling them ab- 
sently, as one would a pack of cards. 

“ It’s all a game,” she said, “‘and lam 
playing in the dark.’”’ And she shivered, 
though the morning was warm. 

The half hour had nearly passed when 
she rose, and taking the bouquet Mr. 
Thorne had sent her, she pulled some of 
the flowers through her braids, and her 
letters in her hand, she went down, 

He was wailing at the dvor, with an ex- 
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In the Morning. 


pectant look in his eyes that was hard for 
her to face in the full morning light; so 
that by the time they had walked down 
the path toa quiet nook ina shaded corner 
of the garden, her eyes were flashing, her 
cheeks glowing, and the bands that clasped 
the letters trembling a trifle; and as for 
Mr. Thorne—he was, to be candid, slightly 
nervous, too. She, giving him a shy flut- 
tering glance, saw it, and was inwardly 
thankful; for she had learned to be suspi- 
cious of these men who are always seif- 
possessed and cool. 

* Well, my darling,” he said, questiou- 
ingly, a smile breaking over his face. 

“Well,” she answered him, hesitating, 
and not knowing what to say. 

“* Have you the answer I am waiting for 
ready?” he asked. 

“You have not repented?” she said. 
* You are still willing to take me for better 
or worse, in your morning conclusions ?”’ 

* Still willing,” he answered, ‘‘ and very 
anxious, too. Do you doubt it?’ 

“No,” she replied, staidly. “I don’t 
think I fully understand you, but I do not 
doubt. NowlI will tell you what I could 
not explain last night. For a long time I 
was engaged to John Easton. . I knew him 
from my childhood, a quiet boy, studious 
and sober toa fault. Asa man, he seemed 
the soul of honor, cautious, reliable and 
cool, When he asked me to marry him I 
said, if there is a man in this world I can 
fully respect and trust, it is John Easton. 
l uever questioned him, never doubted any- 
thing he did or said. He wrote me often, 
fond, almost foolish letters. Here are four 
l selected t show you. Would you like to 
see them ?”’ 

“No,” he answered, taking the hand 
that held them in both his. “You don’t 
want me to read them, darling, and I will 
not. Lean fully believe what you say with- 
out proof,” 

She thanked him with her eyes. Her 
lips were growing unsteady, and she waited 
a moment, trying to find her voice. 

“‘ Don’t tell me this if it distresses you,” 
he said, touching his lips to hers tenderly. 
“Tel) me you are not bound to this man 
now; that is enough for me, By-and-by, 
when you feel more comiposed, I will lis- 
ten to the story, if you wish me to hearit.”’ 

She lifted her eyes to his face, and they 
looked more childish than ever in their 


surprise. 


“You are not genérous enough for this ?”’ 
she asked. 
“1 am not generous where I do not 


“love,” he answered. “ But I love you fully, 


I trust you utterly; I know you would not 
stoop to deceive me in anything.”’ 

“ How we may wrong one man by judg- 
ing him by another!’ she cried, impetu- 
ously. ‘No, I am not bound to this wan. 
He, the honorable, noble-hearted gentle- 
man, who all his friends believe has never 
made a mistake in his life, broke the bond 
after a two years’ engagement, saying he 
was mistaken in believing he loved me. 
And you, though you have seen me for 
scarcely twenty-four hours, are willing to 
take me altogether upon trust.” 

“Very willing, and very eager, too. 
There, you shall tell me no more now. 
Only promise me you will be my wife, and 
Iam satisfied. Afterward, I will gladly 
listen to any confidences you wish to be- 
stow upon me; and will make it my ear- 
nest care to keep troubles, as far as my 
power extends, away from you.”’ 

“ But I hope you don’t think me a saint,” 
she said, still afraid. 

“A saint,” he repeated, with a smile. 
“No, little one, I Know you are only a 
woman. I wouldp't care to wed a saint, 
dear, but I want you very much, for 1 love 
you, and believe you are a true noble wo- 
man. Of course I kuow you have faults, 
but 1 love you well enough to bear with 
them. Do you still hesitate? Whatmore, 
darling, can I say ?”’ 

“Nothing,” she answered. “I have 
many faults, | know, but I never yet de- 
ceived any one who was generous enough 
to trast me. I will be-your wife whenever 
you desire. And more—though yan have 
not asked me, though you have as yet been 
satisfied with avowing your love for me 
alone, without urging me, before I scarcely 
knew, to say I loved you—you are 
far dearer to me this moment than ever 
John Easton was in the full tide of my 
first devotion to him.” 

He clasped her still more closely. 

‘* My darling,” he said, laying his cheek 
to hers, “ you are a girl after my Own heart. 
There may be a life of trial before us—we 
cannot tell. But of this I am sure, you 
‘shall never regret that I offered myself to 
you the first night I ever knew you, and 
you had faith enough in me to take me— 
in the morning.” == = 


Tue marsh was full of the little white 
pimpernel blossoms, Mary Ireton was 
wading about in there, looking for a ring 
she bad lost. It was apparently a useless 
search, for she had dropped the ring from 
a boat a month before, when the marsh 
was covered two feet deep with water. The 
tide had flowed out now; the grass and 
pimpernel were springing stroug under the 
warm May sunshine, and Mary, hoping 
against hope, went splashing, barefooted, 
among the blossoms, searching with anx- 
ious eyes and a flushed face. No wonder— 


it was her betrothal ring. And then Mary. 


had had a dream. 

It was not a very remarkable dream, but 
then she could not, somehow, forget it. 
She thought she was walking along the 
millstream in the meadows, with St. Cyr, 
the man she loved, On the hillsides the 
campions blossomed among the corn, the 
sky was fair, birds sangaroundthem. Such 
had been the reality, many a time. 

Ir her dream all was very happy. She 
believed she had met St. Cyr never to part 
again... He was talking to her, telling her 
how he loved her, and planning future 
happiness, when the milistream came rush- 
ing along with redoubled force. She could 
not hear his words, and suddenly he dis- 
appeared from her side. She looked, and 
saw him walking on the other side of the 
brawling water, and he was notalone. A 
tall fair girl, with dark curls curtaining her 
glowing cheeks, walked with bowed head 
beside him. She bad been crying, and St. 
Cyrheld ber hand, Mary called to him, 
but he did not hear. She tried to cross to 
him, but the stream foamed up angrily to 
deter her, and she awoke, crying. 

Haunted by this dream, she searched ler 
her ring. St. Cyr was absent, and it was 
since his departure, while teaching herself 
to row, that she had lost it. It slipped 


’ from ber hand, and sank through the tur- 


bid swelling water. It had been a family 
ring, and was rather peculiar—a blood-red 
garnet embedded in’its own gray felspar, 
and set in the finest gold. A brother of St. 
Oyr’s, long since dead, had sent the ring 
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from America to his lady-love in England. 


She was dead when it arzived, and it was 
sent back to St. Cyr the elder, who gave it 
to his brother, then a boy, and told him to 
bestow it upon the woman be married. St. 
Cyr told Mary this history when he gave 
her the ring, and she knew he valued it, 
Now she had lost it, and connected with 
her dream, the loss seemed ominous. Day 
and night she haunted the stream until the 
water receded, and the lake sank to its 
limits, leaving the low land dry. The ring 
was heavy, and she thought it might have 
sank directly at the spot where it fell, and 
was possibly embedded in the soft earth. 

Pools of water were still shining among 
the flags and grasses. Believing that there 
was no one to see her, she splashed reck- 
lessly among them. Her feet and ankles 
were bare, her dress was kirtled up, and her 
soft bright hair falling from under her 
loose gray hood. She looked prettily 
romantic, So thought the man standing 
under the willows, fishing. 

He was upon an elevation on the borders 
of the lake at some distance, but he had 


a pair of keen gray eyes that discovered the ~ 


girl with perfect distinctness, and, also, 
other objects more remote. He saw the 
little brown house where she lived, the 
blue smoke curling from it, and the bloom- 
ing garden before the door. A happy 
home, a good home, it seemed to be, but 
one cannot, truly, trust to appearances. 
Mary’s father lived there, and Jean, her 
old Scotch nurse and general housekeeper, 
but her mother lay under the churchyard 
marble. 

Mary gave up her search at last. She 
dipped her little feet in a clear pool, and 
sitting on a tussock, put on her shoes and 
stockings. Then she started home, but 
looking back, she burst into tears. 

* Good-morning,”’ said a voice, close be- 
side her. 

Before she looked up, it did not strike 
her as being a pleasant voice. She raised 
her head quickly, and saw a tall slender 
man with thin bloodless lips, tightly com- 
pressed, keen gray eyes, and light hair 
turned half gray. He was carelessly dressed 


in good material, and carried a fishing-rod 


over his shoulder. He was an utter stran- 
ger to Mary. She stammered a reply to his 
salutation. 

“Have you lost anything?” he asked, 
scrutinizing her closely, 

“Yes,” said Mary, eagerly; “a ring. 
Have you found it?” 

** Where did you lose it?” he questioned, 
without replying. 

*“] lost itin the water when it crossed 
the marsh there; now that the water has 
gone down, I have been searching upon the 
ground. Have you seen it?’ she asked 
again. 

‘“‘No; and youare very foolish to look 
there for it; it has gone past recall. What- 
ever is lost in water and whatever is lost in 
love has gone forever.” 

Mary’s heart, in suddenly sinking, forced 
the hot blood into her face. She turned 
away; the stranger followed her. 

**'You have lost your love-gift, and you 
have lost your lover. Mind. I tell you it 
is an omen,”’ he said. 

Mary walked on swiftly, with a burning 
cheek, and he ceased to follow her. When 
she reached home there was a letter for her 
from St. Cyr. 


“My pEAR Magy,—I canoot return to 
Lennox until several weeks have past. Cir- 
cumstances which I cannot explain detain 
me. I will write you more at length soon. 

“Sr. Cyr.” 


Mary tried not tothink. It was the only 
way to escape distress and actual anguish, 
but a subtle depression haunted her. Un- 
conscious of what she was doing, she 
searched for the proofs of St. Oyr’s love. 
Upon the bracket in one corner of her 
room, was a tiny Cupid in the fairest Pari- 
an. He had given it to her upon her twen- 
tieth birthday, saying that the little god 
must henceforth be a shrine of hers. That 
was a year previous, when he was first her 
lover. Now her table was covered with his 
books, her garden bloomed with rare flow- 
ers he had planted there, a portrait of him- 
self, painted by his hand, gleamed on her 
from the wall. He had been kind and ten- 
der, almost worshipful. She could not 
remember a look or word of blame, ever. 
Then why this perpetual fear and grief? 

She reread the letter to see if innocent of 
any fatal meaning; but, as she read, the 
rustling of the trees sounded like the rush- 
ing millstream, and dropping the sheet, 
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she flung herself upon a couch and forced 
herself to sleep. Fortunately, she was 
quite unconscious when old Jean came into 
the room. The old woman. saw the pale 
face and the crumpled letter. 

“Ah, my bairn,’? she muttered, 
riage and hanging go by destiny.” 

It was an old saying, and a favorite one . 
of Jean’s. She had been a pretty girl once, 
and had had her own romance. It had 
ended very sadly, and Jean never spoke of 
it, save indirectly by trite remarks and wise 
saws, which showed, in their application, 
much worldly wisdom, 

Mary worlidered who the man was who 
had spoken to her. She met him the next 
day in the streets of the town, and he 
bowed. The morning following he passed — 
the windows of her home, and she hurried- 
ly asked her father if heknewhim. Brown 
Ireton looked up slowly from beneath his 
shaggy brows. 

He’s that hermit fellow who lives 
alone in that stone house up the moun- 
tain,’’ he said. 

Mary remembered vaguely of hearing 4 
man of eccentric habits, who was little 
known, and lived alone near the town, 
spoken of by people at various times, but 
she had imagined a bent and hoary-headed 
man, rudely dressed, and unconversabie. 
His name was Toussaint. Merely this was 
all any one knew of him. 

There was a lecture at the town hall that 
evening. To divert her mind, Mary went 
with a girl friend and her brother. As the 
crowd passed out, after the entertainment, 
she heard a voice say: 

Is St. Cyr in town ?” 

“No,” said another man, “I saw him 
yesterday at Hartford. He was riding with 
a lady.” 

Mary felt faint, and pressed forward into 
the pure air. A pair of keen gray eyes 
peered down into her face. 

“Is it notasI told you? Come to my 
house to-morrow, and I will tell you more.” 

She saw Toussaint’s tall figure in the 
starlight. 

** Will you come?” he asked. 

His eyes compelled her to say “‘ Yes.” 

The next morning, after a night of mis- 
ery, she remembered ber promise. She 
saddled her bay pony, Barley, and went 
galloping up the hills. Perhaps Toussaint 
could tell her more than she had at first 
thought. 


The little gray stone house stood under a 
jutting rock that projected from the moun- 
tain side. She tied her pony, and knocked 
atthe low door. It was instantly opened, 
and betrayed a home of Croesus-like wealth. 
The rooms were not large, bat entirely 
beautiful. The walls were of polished 
rosewood, against which hung magnificent 
paintings in massive gilt. Rare hothouse 
vines and sumptuous flowers ran up to the 
snowy cornices. Carpets of purple velvet 
lay beneath her feet, and what was not up- 
appropriate, that cool May morning on the 
high mountain top, a glowing fire glittered 
through a bronze fender. Toussaint was 
reading. He still held his book—a copy of 
Montaigne. He had wicked sinister eyes, 
but Mary gave that but half a thought. 

** What do you want to tell me ?’’ she said. 

“I want to tell your fortune,’”’ said he. 

He placed a small, white, unmarked globe 
on the table. 

** Place your hand upon this,’’ he said. 

She did so, and instantly the globe was 
creased with blood-red lines. 

“ Red,” said Toussaint, with a significant 
sneer. ‘‘ You love him—you worship him 
—you would die for him. Girl, you area 
fool! you shall have the reward of fools. 
See those lines break—not one encircles 
the globe. He has already left you.”’ 

You lie!” cried Mary, frenzied, and un- 
knowing what she did. 

He laughed, mockingly. 

“Itis bad news, isn’t it? The tidings 
are sharp to bear. They are, indeed.” 

The girl sprang from the house. She 
leaped upon her horse, and went tearing 
down the hill like mad. Suddenly her 
eyes caught sight of some moving object, 
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white and scarlet, on the long turnpike be- 
low. Something moved her to watch 
closely. She drew in her horse, and stood 
breathless. 

They came on, the lady and the gentle- 
man, riding slowly, as if in conversation. 
The lady’s palfrey was white as snow, and 
from her graceful shoulders streamed a 
scarlet scarf. Her companion was St. Cyr. 

Mary Ireton fell from her saddle as if 
dead. St. Cyr saw her fall. He spurred 
up the mountain, leaving the lady at its 
foot. Leaping from the saddle, he knelt 
down in the grass heath, and ghastly with 
the thoughts of her miraculous escape, 
drew Mary Ireton’s slender foot from the 
stirrup. The docile pony, scarcely twelve 
hands high, stood motionless. He had 
saved his mistress’s life. 

He carried her home before him in the 
saddle. When she could speak, he bent 
down and kissed her. 

** Mary, here is my sister Louise. She is 
hardly your age, yet a widow.”’ 

A young face, full of tenderest pathos, 
was at St. Cyr’s side. It bent tothe pillow. 

“*I have wanted to see you so long,” 
whispered Louise Henrique. 

Clasping the beautiful neck, Mary Ireton 
burst into overwhelming tears. 

Not until her courting days were ended 
did she tell her husband of that painful 
episode. It chanced that he knew Tous- 
saint’s history. He was a wretched man, 
crazed on the subject of marriage, who 
long ago had been deceived by the woman 
he loved. 

After all, Mary’s wedding-ring was the 
one she had lost. St. Oyr found it where 
she had looked for it in vain. 


They tell me that I have no heart; 
Ah me! I wish *twere so; 

For then I should no suffering, 
Or pain, or hardship know. 


They tell me that I have no heart; 
Perbaps it is because , 

My iron will makes and adheres 
To its own rigid laws! 


‘They tell me that I have no heart; 
And that I cannot love; 
Iam content, since I am read 
By Him who reigns above! 
Boston, July, 1875. 


HEARTLESS. 
BY MARIE OLIVER. 


They tell me that I have no heart; 
But of one thing I’m sure— 

The world shall never know how much 
I pass by or endure! 


For ’tis a faithless one at best, 
And Pm but weak and small; 
So, when they say werwesrend 

I smile, and bear it all. 


Yet, this one thing I surely know — 
J am of life a part! 

And how could I live on and breathe, 
Without I had‘a heart? 


We had sent our boats in at the island of 
St. Felix, in the Pacific Ocean, for a mess 
of fresh fish, a luxury to which our palates 
had for some months been strangers. We 
had, it is true, caught albicore and bonita, 
which made something of a change from 
the monotony of salt junk; but these were 
not to be compared with the really fresh 
fish, such as are caught on soundings. We 
now had some pulled up from the very base 
of the rocks, the flavor of which could be 
depended upon; and it was determined to 
have a genuine Yankee “‘ chowder.” 

We had good evidence on board the 
Alaska for proving the truth of the old say- 
ing so common among sailors, that “ the 
Almighty sends us grub, but the devil 
sends cooks.” Our cook, who was a black 
Portuguese from one of the Cape Verde 
Islands, bore conspicuous marks of diabel- 
ical origin. Indeed he might well have 
sat for a portrait of the devil himself, horns, 
hoofs, tormentors and all. Unskillfulness 
in cookery is rather a trying evil for Jack, 
who is its victim, to endure; but this can 
be borne with a tolerable degree of philos- 
ophy, if the cook’s habits be neat and 
cleanly. For seamen are far more fastid- 
ious in this little particular than their long- 
shore brothers and sisters give them credit 
for. When, as in our case, the presiding 
genius of the galley is noted for the filthy 
condition of that department, and for the 
utmost carelessness and slackness about 
his personal habits, the nuisance becomes 
intolerable. 

The chowder was made, and the opera- 
tion of cooking it having been supervised 
by some of the knowing ones, who had 
from time to time made flying visits to the 
galley, it was pronounced all right. For 
once they believed we might count on hav- 
ing a mess that would gladden both our 
palates and stomachs. ‘‘ The Doctor” was 
sulky and his black mug even blacker than 
was natural to him, because he did not like 
this show of interest in the cookery, which 
he considered an unwarrantable interfer- 
ente with his prerogative. He never, of 


course, expressed his feelings in any such 
dictionary words as those I huve used; but 
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his expletives were often quite as ponder- 
ous in their way. He was cordially hated 
by all hands, but there was a touch of fear 
mingled with this hatred; for Perez was a 
fellow of Herculean proportions and mus- 
cle, with a savage vindictive temper. 

The tinpans rallied briskly round the 
cook’s coppers when eight bells were 
struck, and each man was soon driving his 
spoon deep down into the savory mess, and, 
as he sipped the contents, smacking his ° 
lips with infinite gusto. Suddenly old Ben 
Knox held up something in his spoon, and 
rose to his feet with an expression of hor- 
ror on his face, 

** What’s the matter, Ben ?”’ shouted half 
a dozen voices in chorus. 

* Does St. Felix fish have sich bones as 
them?’ he asked, deliberately; and lower- 
ing his spoon, exhibited a short pipe or 
“ dudheen,” colored deeper than the most 
ardent meerschaum-fancier would desire— 
in fact, burned blacker than the cook’s 
own visage, and still half-charged with 
burnt tobacco! 

In ati instant the whole forecastle was 
upin arms. This was the feather that was 
to break the camel’s back. There was no 
longer any hesitation about proceeding to 
active measures. A league, offensive and 
defensive, was at once made against the 
common enemy, and shouts of ‘* Cob him! 
Cob him?’ were raised in several quarters 
at once. 

* Silence’ said old Ben, who had bya 
kind of tacit consent assumed the leader- 
ship in the business. ‘Don’t give him the 
alarm beforehand! Keep silence, and fol- 
low me.” 

Up the ladder rashed al] hands in pro- 
cession, and made acharge upon the gal- 
ley. Old Perez, all unconscious of his 
peril, was eating his own dinner very 
leisurely. 

out here, you dirty black thief!’ 
roared old Knox, seizing him by his woolly 
head, while another gripped hold of his 
arm. The tinpan of chowder went crash- 
ing to the floor of the galley, the whites of | 
the cook’s eyes rolled up for a moment un- 
til he had taken in the situation. He had 
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no time to seize any weapon, but down 
went his head as a battering-ram into the 
stomach of his first assailant, who tunibled 


to the deck on short allowance of breath. ° 


A-single jerk released his brawny black 
arm from the grasp of Sam. Lewis, before 
any third party could rush in to his sup- 
port, and the cook stood at bay, his eyes 
flashing defiance. 

** Diabo! what for all dis?” he asked, 
backing into his citadel and seizing his 
tormentors. 

**Why don’t you lay hold of him, you 
lubbers ?” gasped old Ben, who was strug- 
gling to rise, but half doubled up with 
pain from the “ butting” operation he had 
undergone. 

This was very good advice, no doubt; 
but was not easy to follow, the enemy hay- 
ing great advantages of position, which he 
seemed determined to hold. 

* Gi’ me that handspike!” said Sam 
Lewis, half frantic with rage, to one of the 
boys who was looking on. ‘Gi’ me that, 
and I'll feteh bim.”’ 

But as he received it from the boy, a 
heavy potlid met him full in the forehead, 
knocking both him and his weapon into 
the scuppers. A rush was made by several 
more, but it was not quick enough. The 
tall form stood erect, barring the entrance 
to the galley, and the tormentors gleamed 
high in air. We all fell back. 

. The matter was now getting serious. 
We had set out to cob the cook; and thus 
far were making but a cobbling job of it. 
But with a sudden crash, the weather-gal- 
ley door was now driven in, striking old 
Perez with considerable force upon the 
back of the head, and he pitched forward 

with an impetus that sent him right in 
among us, dropping his tormentors as he 
fell. 

The galley had as usual, two doors, and 
the weather one had been fastened on the 
inside, The credit of this manceuvre was 
due to the infuriated Ben Knox, who, had 
thus turned the cook’s position and taken 
him in the rear, rushing forward over the 
fallen door to complete the victory. Now 
was the moment for a general attack, and 
the poor Portuguese was overwhelmed by 
numbers, and forcibly dragged to his fate. 
Plucky to the last, he disdained to cry out 
for help, though he might, by so doing, 
bave raised an alarm and brought the offi- _ 
cers from their dinner. 
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Panting and helpless in the grasp of 
many strong arms he was bundled bodily 
along the deck to the windlass-end, over 
which he was curved head downward on 
one side, and feet on the other. He was 
held down in this attitude by main force, 
while old Ben Knox armed with a thin 
barrel-stave swung it high over his head, 
and brought it down with all his power of 
muscle across that part of the cook’s body 
which was thus elevated to receive the 
blow. 

“ One r 

A hurried step was audible from the 
quarter-deck, and the mate’s face appeared 
as he came past the try-works. 

“Avast there! What's going on?’’ 

The habit of obedience to constituted 
authority is strong with sailors, and always 
has its due effect in well-regulated ships. 
At the words “Avast there!’ the whole 
programme was changed, and all hands 
looked at the captain who, with the other 
officers about him, uow made his appear- 
ance on the stage. 

‘* What’s the meaning of all this?” asked 
Captain Hathaway, ‘‘Cobbing the cook, 

“Yes sir,’ responded old Ben, whose 
tongue was loosened, now that he had a 
chance to reply to a direct question; ~*‘ See 
here, sir, would you like such seasoning 
as that in your chowder, sir, if it was your 
case?”? And he held aloft the old black 
pipe, as if to say, that provocation would 
justify anything, even to mutiny. 

“Did you find that in your chowder ?”’ 

** Yes sir, I fished it out of my own pan.” 

“Well, well,’’? said the old man, who 
felt good-natured after dinner, and whose 
dinner, by the way, was not served up from 
the same copper as ours. ‘‘ It’s bad enough, 
Pll admit; but its dropping into the chow- 
der was an accident that might have hap- 
pened to anybody elxe as well asto old 
Perez. There’s fish enough left, and youcan 
begin anew, and have another chowder— 
but don’t let me see nor hear any more of 
this sort of work.’’ His tone was now firm 
and decided. ‘If there’s any cobbing to 
be done in this ship, I'll do it myself. Go 
to your duty, now, all of you, Cook, be 
off to your galley, and cook them another 
chowder, if they want it—without any 
pipes or tobacco in it.” 

There was no reply to be made to this, 
and we all went away to nurse our wrath. 


4 


“ Cobbing ” 


Old Knox by reason of his lame stomach 
and short wind, and Sam with his broken 
head, had special reasons for cherishing 
unpleasant memories of the little episode ; 

_while the Portuguese himself, secret and 
reticent as ever, cooked another mess as 
he had been ordered, and cherished 
thoughts of vengeance. 

And now, from this day forward, began 
a sort of “‘ reign of terror” in the Alaska’s 
forecastle. Dark bints were thrown out 

‘by certain alarmists that we were all in 
peril of being poisoned by the deep and mys- 
terious “‘ Doctor.’”” The contagion spread 
among us until all were more or less infect- 
ed; and some “had it so bad”’ that they 
confined themselves to a diet of hard tack 
and sweetened water. The coffee and the 
“scouse” underwent rigid and suspicious 
examination; the steward received con- 
fidential cautions from one and another to 
be careful of the key of the medicine-chest ; 
and a “round-robin” was signed and 
handed in to headquarters, praying for the 
cook’s removal from office. But the old 
man only laughed at it, and ridiculed all 
fears on this head. He would answer for 
the cook, he said, that if we let him alone, 
he would do as well as heretofore—which 

_rhe knew was not saying mueh, No one 
cared to show any open hostility towards 
the cook, for our taste of his prowess had 
not been at all encouraging. But there 
was a dread and uneasiness upon all hands, 
which made a very uncomfortable state of 
things. 

It was hoped that the object of our fears 
would run away from the ship at Tabiti, 
We had been in port a week before he was 
given a good opportunity for so doing, by 
being sent ashore on liberty. Sam Lewis 
and old Ben were both in the same watch, 
and were observed to sail in company from 
the time they landed; for they considered 
themselves liable to be special butts for the 
cook’s vengeance, and neither of them 
dared to tackle the giant single-handed. 
They separated at night, however, as they 
had made arrangements te sleep at differ- 
ent houses. It was about nine o’clock in 
the evening when a wherry, pulled by a 
native boatman, came alongside, and in it 
was Sam, with his head tied up and smart- 
ing with pain, one of his ears having been 
cut off elose tohis head! He had ventared 
out in the evening alone, and while ina 
retired part of the road, the tall form of 


/ 


the Cook, 


Perez suddenly started up directly in front 
of him. There was no escape for him; the 
suddenness of the attack was such, tha} he 
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_ had not even time to ery out before he 


was seized like a pig by the ear, and the 
next instant, his assailant was off likea 
deer, bearing the cartilage as a trophy, 
while poor Sam was left holding on the 
stump, and in the midst of his agony, giv- 


Ing thanks that his throat was not cut in- 


stead of his ear. 

We had hardly got Sam’s wound dressed 
and made him as comfortable as the ship’s 
resources would admit, when Knox him- 
self arrived in a little canoe, and clambered, 
swearing and grumbling, up the side. To 
our astonishment, he was maimed in the 
same manner as his chum; only he had 
lost the right ear and Sam the left. Ben 
was very drunk, or at least had been be- 
fore the pain and bleeding had partially 
sobered him, and was unable to give any “ 
account of the circumstances, The last he 
knew, he lay down tosleep in the back 
room of a native house, and was woke by 
the pain of his wound, to find himself 
minus an ear. There was no one but him- 
self in that part of the house at the time; 
and the Kanakas had seen no one. The 
person who had thus curtailed Ben of his 
fair proportions, must have entered and 
departed by the little backdoor, and there 
could be no doubt that both he and Sam 
had suffered by the same hand. 

The cook did not report himself next 
morning. Not coming on beard, he was 
simply considered as ‘* missing,” and as by 
this time, the captain, as well as everybody 
else, felt relieved to be well rid of him, 
nothing was said te the Freneh authorities 
about his absence for three or four days, 
when, as we were nearly ready for sea, the 
captain reported him as a deserter. But 
he offered no reward for his arrest, and 
gave the police to understand that he was 
quite indifferent about any special effort 
at recapture, The singular circumstances 
of our two men having their ears cut off, 
were of course known on shore, but the 
black was most @ffectually ‘‘ missing,” for 
nothing had been seen of him since that 
night. His manner of revenging himseif 
was truly an odd one, and had in it some- 
thing characteristic of the African stock 
from which he came. He had complvted 
his purpose of squaring accounts with bis. 


| two principal enemies, and was saticii 
satistied. 
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Visiting Tahiti a year afterwards we 
learned that our man had never been cap- 
tured. But in a recent skirmish with a 
mountain tribe which still. held out in thé 

‘fastnesses against the French military 
power, a gigantic negro, fighting on the 
side of the mountaineers had been killed, 
and his body brought off by the troops in 
their retreat. This man had been noted 
for his prowess and daring on several pre- 
vious occasions, and it was made a point of 
honor to secure his body, though several 
soldiers were killed or wounded in doing 
so, About the neck of this black Hercules 
were found suspended a number of savage 
trophies, and among the rest, several 
buman ears, all of which seemed to have 
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been cut from white men. They were 
naturally supposed to have belonged to 
French soldiers, who had from time to 
time lost their lives in previous conflicts, 


But my mutilated shipmates could have 
testified whence two of them came, though 
they might not have been able to identify 
their own among the strange collection. 
They both have reason to be thankful that 
the revenge of Perez did not take a more 
deadly form instead of this eccentric one— 
for they can stil] laugh over their attempt 
at “‘cobbing the cook,’’ as a curious epi- 
sode in their lives, and a foundation for a 
thrilling yarn which they well know how 
to embellish. 


From the German of Hernnicu Herne. 


I know not what meaneth these sorrows 
Stealing over me here— 2 
~From olden time legend borrows 


Romance, and bringeth it near. 


The day groweth cvol, and ’tis fleetiag, 
Quietly flows the Rhine; 

The mountain-tops’ purple hues greeting 
As slanting the sun’s rays shine, 


O’er yon, where the quick shadows flitter, 
Wonderful sits maiden fair; 

Her jewels with radiance glitter, 
As she combs her golden. hair. 


She combs it, bright, with a comb of gold 
Yeliow-hued, like her hair, 

While in wondrous melody is told 
A tale to the listening air. 


The sailors’ senses with pain it locks, 
As they sail in their bark, , 
Unseen beneath are the cruel rocks, 


They to naught save Lurly hark. 


To their last place of rest, neath the wave, 
Sailors and ships go down; 
While the Lurly, high o’er their graves, — 
‘With her chanting, lures others on. © 
* Loreley or Lutly: 


LORELY.* 
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Tus was what I heard: 

“Halt! Halt there, you Johnny Reb, or 
we'll blow your head off!’ 

This was what I saw: 

Six bluecoats in the underbrush, three 
on each side of the narrow road, muskets 
all held to cover me. 

I bent down, and dug the spurs into my 
horse, but he had not made six leaps when 
he fell on his knees, rolled over, and was 
dead in a moment, falling in such a way as 
to hold me fast by the leg. 

“ Confound it! Didn’t we tell you we'd 
shoot?” exclaimed one of the Federals, a 
corporal, as the six came up and began 
heaving at the horse, to set me free. ‘“* You 
ought to have halted when we shouted, 
and thus saved a good Confederate horse 
for Uncle Sam.”’ 

It was near Cynthiana, Kentucky, and 
on the morning of the same summer day 
when Morgan fought a battle, and lost so 
many govud men. [I had started out on a 
foraging expedition soon after daybreak, 
and in returning had ridden directly upon 
the Federal “ fellers,’”’ who were cautiously 
creeping down to surprise Morgan, backed 
by a force which ought to have eaten him 
up in ten minutes. 

How I came to be in Confederate uni- 
form, to be a member of Morgan’s com- 
mand, to think and act with Confederates, 
is a matter which I shall not bring up 
here. I am going to relate my adventures, 
without fear of politicians, or care for 
what has passed. 

It was no great job to get my leg free, 
and then two of the men were detailed to 
conduct me to tire rear, or back to the ad- 
vancing army. They were jolly good fel- 
lows, having no thought of malice or word 
of taunt. They had captured me fairly, 
there was no chance for me to escape, and 
I made the best of it, I had received a 
lieutenant’s commission not two weeks be- 
fore, and it was rather hard to be captured 

‘just as L was sliding gracefully into posi- 
tion. But it’s, victory to-day and defeat 
to-morrow in war, and soldiers were nearly 
all philosophers... 

I was greeted with cheers and shouts as 
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ESCAPING THE GUARD. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


Ireached the main body, being the first 
armed “reb”’ which some of the men had 
ever seen. Their criticisms were good-na- 
tured ones, their conduct courteous, and I 
was rather sorry when a guard came for 
me to report at headquarters. Headquar- 
ters were on the move, and had only time 
to take my “pedigree,” when the guard 
was ordered to conduct me along. 

Passing from hand to hand, always 
closely guarded, I at length ascertained 
that my destination was Johnson’s Island, 
opposite Sandusky, Ohio, which was a 
great depot for captured Confederates dur- 
ing the war. En route to Sandusky, I hav- 
ing been joined by ten others of the-com-* 
mand, we were well treated by the guards, 
but they at the same time kept a close 
watch of our movements. 

From the first moment of capture I had 
been constantly looking for a chance to 
escape, but none offered until we were ap- 
proaching Sandusky, about five o’clock in 
the evening. The rear door of the car was 
open, and we were in the last car. I sat 
nearest the door, and observing that the 
guard was reading, that the train was moy- 
ing slowly, and that there were no stumps 
along the track, 1 made up my mind to 
spring to the door and leap off. 

Carefully gathering up my legs, and 
watched by two of my friends, I at length 
made a bolt. I had ali the advantage, and 
should surely have made the jump, but 
that my coat caught the handle of the door 


. as 1 went by, and the guard had time to 


seize me, 

* “We went over him sure?’ I exclaimed, 
attempting no resistance, but pointing be- 
hind at the track, ‘“‘We must have cut 
the poor fellow right in two,”’ 

“ What was it?’ inquired the guard, as- 
tonished at my passiveness, and beginning 
to think that | had not intended an escape. 

lL informed him that I saw a bloody mass 
on the track, leaped to see what it was, 
and that some one had been ground be- 
neath the wheels. As I took my seat, and 
continued to talk about the “ fearful acci- 
dent,” the guard was blinded, and the cir- 

cumstance was forgotten in the bustle of 
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reaching the city. I do not know what 
rule was practised in other cases, but in 
ours we were hustled out of the cars, 
marched out of the depot, and then al- 
lowed to walk along at our own pace, part 
of the guards being in front and part 
behind. 

My friends had given up all hope of es- 
cape. At our journey’s end, in a Northern 
State, as good as landed on the island, they 
believed that any attempt would be use- 
less. Not so with me. If I could once 
elude the guard, I believed there was a 
chance of getting away altogether. I 
. knew that the only way to get free was to 
make a sudden dash down some street or 
up some stairs. I therefore looked keenly 
about me as we passed along. 

I have not told you that I was a printer. 
Such was my profession before the war, 
and I was called a fast type-sticker wher- 
ever I worked. Therefore, as we passed 
along, and I saw the sign of The Daily 
Register over a hall door, it was natural 
enough that I should spring off the walk 
and dash up stairs, as I was determined 
to dash somewhere. 

The rear guard shouted “ stop him!” as 
they saw me leave the walk, but there was 
some little confusion, which gave me an 
advantage. I bounded up the steps, two 
at atime, reached a hall, turned to the 
right, and was in the composing-room. It 
was empty of life, the men being at sup- 
per. Just as the guards struck the first 
step below, I jerked off my coat, thrust it 
into.the big coal stove, off with vest and 
hat, leaped on to a stool which stood in 
front of a well-filled “ case,” and when the 
soldiers burst in the door I was putting up 
the type for dear life. 

“Where is he? Where did he go?’ 
shouted three of the men at once, rushing 
around the room in their anxiety. % 

“Where did who go? What do you 
“mean?” I replied, turning around on my 
stool as I spaced out my second line. 

“Why, one of our Reb prisoners is up 
here somewhére—he made a dash from the 
walk, and must have come in here.” 

“Can't be possible,” I returned, com- 
mencing on another line. “I have been 
here for the last half hour, and have seen 
no one. I heard a great racket on the 
stairs a few minutes ago, and perhaps that 
was he.” 

‘Not questioning my word at all, the sol- 
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diers rushed out, and began a search of 
the building, continuing it half an hour 
before returning. They then came back 
and reported that the man must have 
slipped out in some way. 

* But he can’t escape!’ exclaimed one 
of the men, pulling a paper from his pock- 
et. “ Here is his deseription: ‘ Five feet 
ten inches, auburn hair, blue eyes, mole 
on right cheek, scar on right hand, one 
front tooth gone.’” 

It was the greatest effort of my life to 
reach out that right hand with the “ scar” 
on it after a figure “8,” thrusting it right 
under the man’s nose, but I didso. His 
eyes were within two feet of the “ auburn 
hair, blue eyes and mole,” but they were 
as blind as those of an owl in a July day. 
I promised to make a “‘loval”’ of the cir- 
cumstance, and to give the bolter’s de- 
scription; and the three went out, just as 
four or five of the men returned from 
supper. 

“Hello! tramp, where are you from?” 
exclaimed one of the compositors, looking 
me over. 

“Dropped down from Toledo,” I replied. 
“I didn’t find any one in the office, and 
thought I'd have a turn at this manu- 
script, Just to see if I had forgotten how to 
decipher spider tracks.” 

*T'll be shot if he hasn’t been setting up 
the old man’s manuscript, and he has got 
it right, tou!’ replied the man, glancing 
at the lines in my stick. 

The writing was the worst I had ever 
seen, but I had a peculiar forte of reading 
what uo one else could read. What had 
bothered the men was plain as day to me. 
To inerease their surprise, I picked up two 
or three pages and read them right off. 
The foreman, whose name was Ten-Eyck, 
if I remember right, came in at this time. 
After asking my name, where I was from, 
and 80 forth, he told me that I could have 
a “sit” fora few days, as he had never 
before seen a compositor who could “ jerk 
sense” so readily out of the chief editor’s 
scrawls. 

When the boys understood that I had 
no money, they gave me alunch. I tooka 
“case,” and was soén as much at home as 
any of them. 

1 pondered quite'a while over my prom- 
ise to make an item in regard tw the es- 
cape of the prisoner, but finally concluded 
that it would divert suspicion to do s0.. 
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The city editor coming along, I detailed 
the circumstance, and later in the evening 
I had the manuscript to set up. It was 
rather odd, my putting in type, to be scat- 
tered over the city and country, an account 
ef my own escape, but I set it up exactly 
as written. } 

The night passed off quietly, and when 
the boys started for home, at three o’clock, 
they “‘threwin” till I had money enough 
to getabed and breakfast. 1 went to asmall 
hotel, turned in, and was at the office at 
eleven o’clock the next day, to “ throw in 
a case” with the rest. 

We had been at work half an hour, when 
the apprentice boy picked up a copy of the 
morniug issue and read the item about my 
escape, reading it aloud. Nearly all the 
men made comments, and none of them 
were favorable to me. My left-hand man 
had said nothing, bat I suddenly saw that 
he was looking sharply at me. He saw 
everything but the mole on my right 
cheek, and he soon took occasion to make 
sure of that. I felt it in my bones that he 
was mentally comparing me with the de- 
scription, but I worked on as if suspecting 
nothing. 

“T don’t feel well this morning,” he re- 
marked, after having his case about haif 
in. “If you’ll throw in that half column 
of ‘ solid,’ over there on the stone, for me, 
I'll give you half a dollar.” 

I agreed, he handed over the money, and 
he then hurriedly washed up, put on his 
coat, and went out -with a step altogether 
too quick for a sick man. He was going 
to betray me, and I knew it! 

I put down my type, rinsed off my hands, 
borrowed a dollar of the foreman, telling 
him that I wanted to send a telegram to 
my mother; and in going out I in some 
way got into a linen coat belonging to one 
of the men. The compositor was not five 
minutes ahead of me in getting down 
stairs. Hardly knowing which way to 
turn, | walked over to a hotel on a corner, 
ealled the West House. As I stood fora 
moment in the hall door I caught sight of 
the compositor and two soldiers coming 
down the street. As they would have to 
pass me, I went further in, walked up two 
flights of stairs, and went beidly intoa 

What in the devil do you want here?’ 
growled a voice; and I caught sight of a 
man writing atastand. 
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he continued, 
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“Ol ah! exeuse me,” I replied, and 
shut the door and passed on. After trying 
several doors, I found another unlocked, © 
and this time met with no opposition. 

My first thought had been to securea 
hiding-place, but the sight of several good 
suits of clothing hanging up decided me to 
make an exchange. Locking the door, I 
threw off my suit, and was soon standing 
in another and a much better one. There 
was a Sunday silk hat on the stand, and it 
was a good fit forme. In throwing off the 
old clothes a pocket-book dropped from the 
com positor’s coat, and I opened it, to find 
myself ten dollars beter off. I was sorry 
to take the man’s money, but there was 
no safe way to return it. 

Picking up an ivory-headed cane, I sal- 
lied out. I met no one until I reached the 
front door, aud then caught another 
glimpse of the printer and the soldier. 
Other soldiers were also hurrying around, 
and the idlers at the corner seemed con- 
siderably excited. 

**O, they'll catch him—no fear of that!’ 
said one of the group as I passed. “‘ He 
played the game pretty well, but they are 
at the depots, down at the docks, and will 
have him before he is an hour older!’ 

I had intended to go to the depot, bat 
this remark showed me that it would be 
unsafe, I must either hide in the city 
until the excitement bad passed, or else 
tramp into the country; and I decided, on 
the lattercourse. Taking one of the streets 
running south, | walked along at an easy 
gait, and was soon outside of business cir- 
cles. I soon came upon a man sitting in. 
the door of a carpenter shop, eating his 
dinner, He looked up as I passed, and I 
had not gone ten steps when he called. me 
back. 

“* Let me see that cane!’ Le, command- 
ed, reaching out and taking. the. stick. 
“ Ha! where did you pick this up?” ., 

“*In Toledo,’*I replied, beginning to.see 
trouble ahead, ‘‘ Why, what of it?’ 

‘* That cane belongs to Burt Leonard !”’ 
‘* See, here are my initials 
—S. J. I cutihbem before giving bim 
the stick, And I’masinner if you haven't 
got on his pew Sunday, suit, hat and all!’ 

1 endeavored to make him believe that he 
was mistaken, but. he would listen: to no 
explanations. He stated that, Burt would 


soon be back, and conteuded that if Iwas 


nota thief | would at least sit down and 
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wait until his friend came. This I agreed 
to, and we both went into the shop. My 
only chance was to quiet him, and I made 
up my mind to do it. As we reached a 
point half way down the shop I suddenly 
jumped and struck bim bebind the ear, 
knocking him over a bench. Before he 
could rise I hit him on the head with a 
plane, and he fell back stunned. I knew 
that he was not badly hurt, and so made 
haste from the shop, passing at the door 
two small boys who bad been witnesses of 
the blow. 

Getting into the street, and finding it de- 
serted—it being the hour of dinner—I ran 
south three blocks, and then turned west. 
As I made this turn I heard a shout, and 
looking back, saw two men and the boys 
after me, hooking abead three blocks. I 
saw five or six men loading something into 
@ wagon. Capture was certain if I kept to 
the street, and so I entered a gate, passed 
around a bouse, through a gate in a divi- 
sion fence, and entered the summer kitchen 
of avother house. Part of the dinner was 
on the stove, but no one was in sight. En- 
tering the real kitchen, I crossed it, and 
weit into a bedroom to the left, just fairly 
getting in as a servant came from the din- 
ing-room. 

There was immediately wu great outcry. 
The men—there were half a dozen by this 

. time—rushed into the shed, into the kitch- 
en, the inmates of the house left the table, 
and the kitchen was a perfect Babel for 
two or three minutes, At last something 
like order prevailed, and I heard the 
words: 

** We are after an escaped rebel prisoner, 
who also stole a suit of clothes at the West 
House. He is in your house somewhere, 
for we were not ten feet behind when he 
entered the shed.’”’ 

The woman sereamed, the servant girl 
screamed, and the man of the house told 
the men to make an immediate search. 
Now they would find me! There were half 
a dozen dresses hanging in the closet, and 
I backed inte the corner, pulled them in 
front of me, and waited. One of the men 
came into the bedroom, looked under the 
bed, and then cautiously pulled open the 
closet door. 

“ He ien’t here!’ he remarked to bim- 
self, and went away, leaving the door open. 
‘The rest of the crowd had gone through 
‘ipto the ball, and I had some hope of es- 
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cape, when the frightened servant girl 
came into the room. She looked into the 
closet, and then attempted to take down 
one of the dresses which concealed me. [ 
pulled and she pulled, but I was the stout- 
est. As she persisted, I saw that I must 
be discovered, and so I made a sudden 
jump, and had my fingers on her throat 
before she had scarcely seen me. Holding 
her just tight enough to prevent her from 
screaming, I whispered : 

“T am that rebel! If you attempt to 
scream out I shall stab you to the heart! 
If you do as I say, I shall go right out, and 
not burt you!’ 

Although my grasp could not bave pained 
her much, the girl was nearly dead. I 
thought sure that I had made either a lun- 
atic or an idiot of her. I heard the men 
up stairs, and so I let go my grasp, slipped 
out, turned the button, and had reached 
the shed, when she gave several screams 
which could have been heard three blocks 
away. I heard the men running, and I 
dodged out into thé yard, ran through a 
barn, and was probably four blocks away 
before the girl had given any correct infor- 
mation. 1 ran south two or three blocks, 
and then east four or five, meeting plenty 
of. people, but giving them no heed. I 
thought I was getting along finely, when I 
heard shouts behind me, and knew that 
my pursuers were on my track. 

I was then near achureh. Leaping the 
fence, I made a short cut into a street run- 
ning south, ran aboat a block, and then 
dashed into the open door of a private 
dwelling. There was no one in the room, 
which was the parlor, and I tossed my hat 
into a corner, seized a magazine from the 
table, and sat down on the sofa, I had 
not yet got over puffing and blowing when 
a boy came in from another room, starting 
a little at the sight of me. 

**Bub, is your father at home?” I in- 
quired, giving kim a pleasant smile. 

He informed me that his mother was a 
widow, and went off to call her. She came 
in directly, when I introduced myself as 
“ Mr, Jones,” and informed her that I was 
soliciting Bibles, tracts, hymn books, and 
other proper reading matter for the benefit 
of the ungodly rebels languishing in con- 
finement on Johnson’s Island. She was 
about to reply when some one came up the 


steps and inquired : 


** Say, Mrs. Weaver, have you seen any 
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one run by here ?—a red-headed man, with 
a plug bat on?” 

Both mother and son replied in the neg- 
ative; and when the man had gone the 
widow went to hunting up books. After 
half an hour she brought me seven. It 
was now between one and two o’clock, and 
as I wanted to kill time I made arrange- 
ments for dinner, and after the meal sat 
and talked until four o’clock. She then 
recommended me to another neighbor, and, 
in brief, it was dark before I went beyond 
the block, 

At the last house I complained of the 
set of my hat and of the headache which 
it gave me, and the lady made an exchange 
with me, giving me a felt hat but little 
worn. As soon as I got into the street 1 
threw away the coat, stuck my pants into 
my boot tops, deposited the books in a 
yard, and walked right into town. As no 
one paid me any attention I made my way 
to the wharf, and lounged up to where the 
propellor Owego was loading. 

I was certain that the depots would be 
watched, and so made up my mind to get 
off on the vessel if possible. After ascer- 
taining that she was bound to Buffalo, and 
watching the roustabouts a few moments, 
I went into the warehouse, caught hold of 
a barrel, and rolled it up the plank. The 
mate did not notice me from the rest, and 
the men took me for a new hand. 

Fifteen minutes after the planks were 
hauled in, and the boat was ready to start. 
Thad not yet got on board, and the mate 
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sang out for me to cast the bowline off. 
As I rose up and heaved the line off the 
post some one seized my anm. I looked 
up, ard stood face to face with the com- 
positor who had left the office to betray 


me. Coming down the dock, not thirty 
feet away, were three or four armed sol- 
diers. 

It was all the work of an instant. I gave 
the man a blow in the face, turned and 
made the longest jump of my life, just 
catching the gangway with my fingers. Be- 
fore the men had drawn me in the compos- 
itor leaped after me, but fell into the wa- 
ter, and was choking and gasping as the 
boat moved off. When drawn up some of 
the men questioned me as to the occur- 
rence, but were satisfied with my state- 
ment that a constable was seeking to arrest 
me for a fight in a salvon. 

Although no pursuit was made, I knew 
that I must look out on reaching Buffalo, 
as a telegram would be sent. The vessel 
was shorthanded, and the mate readily 
found me something to do to pay my pas- 
sage. Reaching the dock at Buffalo, I 
beckoned a boy and his skiff alongside, and 
was off up the river before the Owego had 
been made fast. It was easy enough te get 
from Buffalo into Canada, but I was two 
months getting back into the Confederacy; 
and had scarcely entered service again 
when a Yankee bullet drove me out of it 
forever by shattering my elbow in such a 
horrible manner that the arm had to come 
off. 


Glimmering in the eastern sky, 
Far and dim the star appears, 
And oft the billows mounting high, 
Obsoure its lustre from the eye 
With shade that darkly rears. 


But soon it sails high o’er the sea, 
And shines with steady light, 

And burning on in lustre free, 

Its silver flame above the lee 
Doth cheer the sailor’s sight. 

Somerville, April 19, 1875. 
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THE RISING STAR. 


Glimmering in the mental east, | 
The rising star of life 

Shines faintly o’er the ocean’s breast; 

Oft hidden by the foaming crest 

That crowns each wave of strife. 


But soon it moants above the wave, 
To gleam with beauty clear; 
And though life’s wildest billows rave, 
Its light will be to spirits brave 
A beacon of good cheer. 


WueEn I was fifteen years old I was sum- 
moned from boarding-school by the sudden 
death of my father, resulting from a para- 
lytic shock. My mother died in giving me 
birth, and by my father’s death we were 
left orphans. By we 1 mean myself and 
my sister Helen, several years older than I, 
I cannot say that I mourned my father’s 
loss as a parent should be mourned. He 
had been a cold stern man, repressing all 
demonstrations of affection, and never be- 
stowing any. In all my life I can remem- 
ber kissing him but twice, and then he 
merely suffered the caress. Though deny- 
ing us affection, he gave to us every luxury 
that wealth could furnish while he lived, 
but left us penniless when he died, Of the 
immense fortune we expected to inherit, 
only a few hundreds remained to us when 
bis affairs were settled. 

I had abandoned the idea of returning 
to school, but Helen determined that I 
should finish my education, in spite of my 
entreaties that I might be allowed to try 
and support myself, 

“Go back to school,”’ she said, “and 
study hard for the remaining two years, 
and then my little sister shall take care of 
herself. 1 have a plan by which I can sup- 
port myself, and give to you, Cecil, the 
benefit of a good education.”’ 

Much more she said in the same strain, 
till I was obliged to yield. Helen entered 
upon the duties of a music teacher, easily 
procuring pupils, she being a proficient in 
music. In her leisure moments she copied 
for a lawyer, and by working bard, she 
succeeded in accomplishing the plan of 
supporting herself and defraying the ex- 
penses of my education. When I thought 
of her patient unselfish labors, the time 
seemed to drag too slowly ere I might re- 
lieve her of a part of them. Happily for 
her, kind Fate interfered at the end of a 
year, and released her from her self-im- 
posed labors. A distant relative died, and 
left us a comfortable competence, and a 
pretty cottage in Norwood, asmal) country 
town. As it was vacation time, Helen and 
limmediately took up our abode in our 
new quarters. We found Norwood a de- 
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lightful place, it being then the middle of 
August, when we could fully appreciate 
the beauty of the country, after being shut 
up in a small room in the hot dusty city, 
As for society, to tell the truth, we were 
likely to be but poorly off in the winter, 
there being but few families worth know- 
ing. But in the summer the city people 
at the hotel made the quiet town as gay as 
one could wish. We were barely settled, 
however, before I was obliged to return to 
school, bidding Helen good-by for another 
year, the school being at such a distance 
from Norwood, we thought it impractica- 
ble to make the journey more than my re- 
turn to and from school. 

I had no unhappy thoughts to disturb 
me that year. Helen was now comfortably 
settled, and enjoying herself greatly, if I 
might judge from her letters, in one of 
which she spoke of renewing her friend- 
ship with people she had known in our 
father’s lifetime, who were staying at the 
hotel. Through them she became ac- 
quainted with a prominent lawyer, Gerald 
Folsom, in whom 1 thought she seemed to 
be much interested, if I might judge from 
her letters. Nor was I surprised when I 
received a letter announcing her engage- 
ment to him, Though rejoicing in her 
happiness, I could not repress a feeling of 
jealousy at this news. Hitherto I had 
been the first and only object of all her 
love and thoughts; now this man had 
usurped my place, had stepped between 
us. Another thing disappointed me. 
Helen had enclosed his picture, “ that I 
might get used to my future brother-in- 
law’s face,” she said in her letter, The 
face was a dark handsome one, but too 
much of the same type as Helen’s to suit 
me. She was an extremely handsome bru- 
nette, and I had pictured her husband as 
a fair tawny-bearded man. I was, I con- 
fess, like most schoolgirls, inclined to ro- 
mance, and all my favorite heroines were 


-dark beauties, who always marrie¢ these 


tawny-bearded heroes, 

However, there was no help for it, so I 
did the only sensible thing under the cir- 
cumstances; sat down and wrote a letter 
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congratulating Helen, and breathing no 
word of my disappointment at the receipt 
of hers; and in the letters that followed I 
grew quite reconciled, seeing that Helen’s 
‘heart was bound up in him, though I could 
not banish my jealousy at once. 

The year rolled away, and at its close, 
with my education finished, I returned to 
Norwood. After so long a separation, 
Helen and I had much to talk about, and 
thus employed, the time passed unobserved 
till the middle of the afternoon; then 
Helen said: 

*“ You must lie down and have a nap, 
Cecil, in order to be fresh for to-night, for 
we are liable to have company, and I want 
you to look as fresh as these roses ;’’ point- 
ing to the roses that clustered so thickly 
around the cottage as almost to hide it. 

I followed her advice, for 1 was very 
tired, and was soon fast asleep. When I 
awoke the sun was shedding its last glori- 
ous beams upon the earth. I sprang up re- 
freshed, and commenced my toilet, and 
was about going in quest of Helen, when 
she entered, bringing some lovely flowers, 
which she lovingly and artistically ar- 
ranged in my hair. 

“ How lovely my sister has grown!’ she 
said, turning my face toward her and kiss- 
ing it. “ Now I know how lovely mamma 
must have been, for you dre her image. 
See!’ drawing me to her portrait which 
she had thoughtfully hung opposite my 
bed, that my mother’s face might greet me 
on awaking. 

I stood spellbound. Could I indeed re- 
semble that lovely pictured face? It 
seemed almost sacrilege to think of making ~ 
the comparison. And yet, as I looked at 
the reflection of myself in the mirror, I 
saw that Helen had spoken truly. The 
same large hazel eyes, shaded by heavy 
silken lashes, which, like the eyebrows, 
were of a soft dark brown—so dark as 
almost to be taken for black. The pouting 
red lips, the dimpled cheeks, the bright 
gold hair, though my mother’s was wound 
in graceful bands about the shapely head, 
while mine fell in large natural feathery 
curls below my waist. 

Helen interrupted my comparison, saying 
gayly: 

“You have admired yourself sufficiently, 
I think, Ceefl dear; and as the teabell is 
ringing, let us first despatch that meal, 
and if there be time you shall return and 
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finish your study of the two faces. Be 
sure of one thing: though you may resem- 
ble dear mamma in person, that is all, for 
she was of a quiet dovelike disposition, 
very different from the impulsive one of 
my little Cecil.’ 

“She bestowed her disposition on you, 
Helen, and I am very glad of it, and so are 
you. I’m sure I was not admiring myself.” 
And, laughingly arguing, we went down to 
the dining-room. 

After tea we went ‘to the drawing-room, 
and soon after were joined by my old 
friends, whom I had met during my brief 
vacation. These were the Thorntons, a 
young couple who made their summer 
home in Norwood,.from May till Novem- 
ber. The others, consisting of the minis- 
ter and his young daughter, and Dr. For- 
syth, a jolly old bachelor, accompanied by 
his anything but jolly sister, a maiden lady 
of sharp features, and still sharper tongue, - 
were residents of Norwood. With the doc- 
tor 1 was a special favorite, but his sister 
regarded me in a rather unfavorable light, 
owing to my tomboyish behaviour, as she 
phrased it, of which she had been a scan- 
dalized witness during my vacation. In 
greeting me she expressed a hope “ that I 
had come back from sebool steadier and 
more lady-like than when I departed for 
that place.” vs 

*O, as to that,” I replied, “TI alwa 
considered myself steady and lady-like! 
Young ladies are not expected to keep as 
much in the background as when you were 
young.” 

Thereupon her brother chuckled, and 
she gave me a look that ought to have an- 
nihilated me; and Helen, distressed at the 
conversation, hastened to change it, and 
we were all engaged in a lively discussion 
when her betrothed entered, to whom I 
was duly presented. 

Did my prejudice vanish on seeing him? 
@n the contrary, it merged into one of my 
violent dislikes, for I either felt a strong 
liking or dislike on first meeting any per- 
son. The evening passed pleasantly enough, 
being for the greater part spent in singing. 
When I had sung one song I was asked to 
sing again and again, till at last I resolutely 
declared that I would sing only one more 
song. This was a favorite of mine, and 
all my school friends and I had purposely 
reserved it for the lest. It was a mournful 
love ditty, and unconsciously I threw a 


great deal of expression into it. My audi- 
ence were wiping away the tears that my 
song had caused, except my sister’s be- 
trothed, who was regarding me with a 
strange look in his dark eyes—a look not 
at all to my taste, though I did not allow 
him to guess it from my face. 

Though disliking him, I was pleased 
with his singing, which was uncommonly 
fine, and yielded to the general desire that 
I should sing a duet with him. He chose 
“La ci darem,’”’ from Don Giovanni. I 
should have greatly preferred another se- 
lection. 

At alate hour our guests took their de- 
parture, Gerald lingering for a tete-a-tete, I 
supposed. I excused myself, and ran up 
stairs to my room, and was almost asleep 
when Helen came in for her good-night 
kiss. 

“ Why did yourun away, Cecil? Gerald 
lingered to get better acquainted with his 
little sister.”’ 

**I was sleepy and tired, and there’s lots 
of time to get acquainted,” I replied, 
sleepily. 

* Then I'll wait till to-morrow for Cecil 
to tell me her opinion of her future 
brether.’’ 

On the following day, when discussing 
her lover, I frankly told Helen that she 
must wait till 1 knew him better, before I 
could pass an opinion, adding that I could 
not yet forgive him for usurping my place 
in her heart. 

“ Foolish child! my heart is large enough 
for both. But I wont bother you now, 
though I am positive you must like Gerald 
when you know him better,’’ Helen an- 
swered ; though I could see it pained her 
that I had not given+my opinion. I deter- 
mined to get over my dislike, for her sake, 
if possible. 

We had plenty of seciety, for Helen’s 
friends and acquaintances at the hotel 
made it very gay for us. I got on very 
well with Gerald, though seldom alone 
with him, and never willingly. I had no- 
ticed a desire on his part for tete-a-tetes 
with me. These I skillfully avoided. He 
complained to Helen of the coldness with 
which I treated him, and she remonstrated 
with me, but assured him that it was ouly 
afeeling of jealousy on my part, which 
would soon. wear off. After that he re- 
doubled his efforts to change my manner 
teward him. 
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One afternoon, when we three were sit- 
ting together, Helen was called away by 
one of her poor people. Saying that she 
would soon return, and bidding us not to 
quarrel, she left us. Assoon as the door 
closed Gerald came to me, and said: 

“Cecil, why will you persist in treating 
me so coldly? Can you not forgive me for 
stealing Helen’s love? Wont you treat me 
in a more sisterly manner ?”’ 

** When I am your sister it will be time 
enough to do that,’’ I replied. 

Seizing my hand, and with eyes ablaze 
with a passion I could not mistake, he 
said: 

“I will force you to love me, you beau- 
tiful—”’ 

At that instant Helen returned. Had 
he been facing her, she, too, must have 
read that look, Fortunately or not, she 
did not, and in a moment he had regained 
his usual manner, and retaining my hand, 
éxplained ‘‘ that he was endeavoring to do 
away with my dislike, but with poor suc- 
cess.”’ I hardly heard him, for, hastily 
svatching my hand away, I ran out into 
the garden, leaving them together; him to 
invent lies, her to foolishly listen and 
believe. 

Conflicting emotions swept over me as I 
reached an arbor and sat down to think. I 
could not cheat myself, nor mistake the 
look that blazed from his eyes. As surely 
as if Gerald Folsom had told me, I knew 
that he loved me. What should I do? I 
asked myself again and again. To tell 
Helen was impossible, for so necessary 
was he to her happiness, nay, life, that. 
should she learn of his perfidy, both would 
be lost toher. 1 therefore determined to 
say nothing of my discovery, to avoid 
Gerald’s society, and as in a month I was 
to visit a school friend, I would make my 
stay as long as possible, and on my return 
he would have forgotten his mad passion. 

Having thus arranged my plaus, and hav- 
ing no desire to meet him again that even- 
ing, I started to go to Mrs. Thoruton’s, she 
and I being very intimate, leaving word 
with Hetty, our maid-of-all-work, that I 
should not be home to tea, 

On my way there I passed Dr. Forsyth, 
who was so busily talking to a tall distingue 
looking gentleman, that he did not perceive 
me. I was glad of this, as I was in no 
moed for the good doctor’s joking. 

The Thorntons rented for the summer a 
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cottage quarter of a mile distant from ours, 
and before I reached there, with the nat- 
ural buoyancy of youth, my depression had 
left me. It was not my nature to “cry 
overspilt milk.”’ I had spent time enough 
of the lovely summer afternoon in mourn- 
ing and planning; the rest of the day I 
would enjoy. Therefore, it was with no 
sign of my whilom unhappiness that I re- 
turned Mrs. Thorntou’s kind salutations. 

“How furtunate!’”’ she said. “I was 
about to get ready to go to you with some, 
to me, very good news. I’m so happy that 
I felt I must tell it to you, for I knew you 
would sympathize with me. Cyril is here, 
and don’t be surprised at any madness I 
may commit, for the joy at seeing him, 
after three years of separation, must find 
vent somehow. He has gone to Dr. For- 
syth’s. They were in the army together, 
and are great friends.” 

“Then I have seen him, and Colonel 
Tremaine deserves all the praises you have 
lavished upon him, as far as beauty is con- 
cerned. If he is only half as nice as his 
sister, I fear that I lose my heart entirely.” 

** Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to call you sister. So ‘set your 
cap’ for him at once, Cecil, for here he 
comes with your ardent admirer the doc- 
tor.” And as she finished, in they came, 
and Mrs, Thornton presented me to her 
brother, whom 1 found on near inspection 
to be quite as handsome as he had ap- 
peared at a distance. 

While they three were busy talking, 1 
was engaged in studying his face, trying to 
determine whether we should be friends; 
and indeed it was a face worth studying. 
Aman of thirty odd summers, with a figure 
expressing dignity and power. A counte- 
nance handsome, earnest, and full of in- 
tellect. A mass of dark curly hair sur- 
rounded a brow that, being naturally pale, 
stood out in bold relief from its shadowy 
masses with an almost classic beauty of 
outline. The dark gray eyes were deep 
and full, with the earnest soul shining 
from their shadowy depths. 

He must have felt my earnest gaze, for 
he turned suddenly, and coming towards 
me, said, mischievously: 

“ Have you made up your mind whether 
you shal! like me or not ?”’ 

“Not quite. I shall be better prepared 


to anewer that question a month from 
now,” 1 replied, nonchalantly enough, 
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‘ though I could feel the warm blood surg- 


ing my face, as I met the laughing mirth 
in bis dark eyes. 

“Very welll’ with more earnestness 
than the eircumstances warranted, I 
thought. ‘I will ask that question at the 
end of a month, and expect an honest 
answer.” 

After that we talked quite a while on 
various subjects, though, to tell the truth, 
he did most of the talking and I the listen- 
ing. He was interrupted in au animated 
description of army life by the summons 
to dinner, for the Thorntons kept up their 
city customs, and dined an hour before 
our teatime, we keeping to the old fashion. 
After dinner we all went for a row on the 
river skirting their grounds. We came 
back just as the moon was rising. 

‘*I wish we had not started till now,” 
Colonel Tremaine said. ‘‘ How stupid of 
us not to think and wait! Confess,’ turn- 
ing to me, “ that you would prefer a moon- 
light rew.”’ 

“Of course! But since we have made a 
blunder, let us make the best of it.’ Be- 
sides, the river was delightful, and we can 
take advantage of another moonlight 
night.” 

** You are disposed to be philosophical. 
Well, there’s nothing like it for helping 
one out of difficulties, though I can philos- 
ophize better on great than small trials.” 

“You shall have a greater pleasure, 
Cyril, than a moonlight ride on the river. 
You shall hear Cecil sing,’’ said his sister, 
And as we had reached the house, we went 
in, though I should bave preferred to stay 
on the piazza and listen to Colonel Tre- - 
maine’s conversation. 

‘Give us your favorite,” called out the 
doctor, as I sat down to sing. 

* I think it is every one’s favorite,” said 
the colonel, as he glanced at the music. 
“ Who ever heard of a person who could 
not appreciate ‘ Home, Sweet Home ?’”’ 

No one could appreciate it better than 
myself, and in rendering the song I could 
not help doiug it justice. Had I not fora 
year suffered the pang of knowing that I 
was homeless? Ah! though now sur- 
rounded by comfort, I could not banish 
that remembrance entirely, and the song 
always brought it freshly back to mind. 

No words of praise greeted me on finish- 
img. I meeded none, for the moist eyes 
and expressive countenances showed the 
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appreciation of my singing far better than 
words. And as for him that stood leaning 
on the piano, his dark eyes thanked me 
with a look that set my heart, beating with 
a strange, new and sweet sensation. 

“Will you sing this for me?” handing 
me “ Robin Adair.” “I know that you 
‘ean’t help singing that well.” 

I complied, and on finishing, resigned my 
place to him, for his sister Louise had told 
me of his exquisite improvisations, and I 
was anxious to listen to some of them. 
She had indeed spoken truly in describing 
them as no “earthly music,” for when 
singing or playing his eyes had a strange 
far-off look, as if holding communion with 
unseen spirits. Indeed, he told me him- 
self, that while performing it seemed as if 
sone invisible agency guided his fingers. 
Had he been a poor man, he must have 
made his fortune by this gift; but, possess- 
ing jointly with his sister one of the finest 
estates in the North, there seemed no like- 
lihood that be would ever use it for that 
purpose. 

At Dr. Forsyth’s request we sang duets, 
- and I found it much pleasanter to sing 
with him than with Gerald. 

I had no more tete-a-tetes with Colonel 
Tremaine that night, for, soon after sing- 
ing, I spoke of going home, and Louise 
proposed that they should all walk back 
with me, and thus get some of the benefit 
of the moonlight. 

On reaching Rose Cottage we found Ger- 
ald taking leave. He recognized Colonel 
‘Tremaine as an old avquaintance. For 
my part, I was glad that my meeting with 
Gerald, after that hateful scene, should be 
gotten over. As for him, he treated me 
the same as usual, and jestingly told Col- 
onel Tremaine that “he hoped he had 
made better headway in gaining my favor 
than he could,’”’ alluding briefly to my rea- 
sons for disliking him. 

I think I hated him, standing there and 
telling what he knew to be a deliberate lie. 
Yet I answered not a word, and Helen, 
knowing intuitively how I disliked that 
subject, changed it, by cordially inviting 
Colonel Tremaine to visit us, sans ceremo- 
nie; to which he gladly assented, asking 
me to echo Helen’s invitation. 

“ Oertainly,”’ Ireplied. ‘ Nothing could 
give me greater pleasure, for I want to 
hear the rest of that description, you 
know.” 
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Thereupon Gerald scowled at me, un- 
observed by al) save Louise, who joined 
with me in being barely civiltohim. Soon 
after they all went away, and Helen and [ 
sat for some time talking of them, she 
never alluding to my running away in the 
afternoon, of which I was heartily glad. 

From that time Colonel Tremaine was a 
constant visitor at our home. The days 
glided swiftly and happily away in his so- 
ciety, and the feeling that had sprung up 
in my heart on our first meeting grew and 
strengthened into a deep love, which I felt 
was returned. The end of the month was 
approaching when Oyril—it was Cyril and 
Cecil now—should renew the question he 
had asked that first evening of our ac- 
quaintance. My heart would beat, and 
the color come into my face, as I would 
muse on the way in which he would renew 
it; but if I were mistaken!—if I mistook 
friendship for love !—but I would not think 
of such a possibility. I would enjoy the 
present, and the future should take care of 
itself. 

Living in this world of love’s creation, 
I seldom thought of my discovery of Ger- 
ald’s passion for me; or, whenever it re- 
curred to my mind, dismissed it as an un- 
pleasant subject think about, when 
there were so many others more pleasant 
to occupy my mind. Being so much with 
the Thorntons, I saw little of him, and, 
when in his society, he treated me with a 
coldness of manner equal to my own. 
Helen, though mourning in secret, had 
long since ceased remonstrating with me, 
knowing, too, that it would be quite use- 
less. The only one who sympathized with 
my dislike was Louise Thornton, whose 
sharp eyes had discovered that Gerald was 
‘in love with me,” as she phrased it, and 
who was accordingly indignant with him. 

* Don’t deny it,’’ she said to me, when 
first speaking of it; “it is not your fault if 
the man has no honor. I feel sometimes 
as if I should like to strangle him, when I 
see him caress Helen, and then look at 
you to see if it disturbs you any. My own 
bitter experience has taught me the way 
dishonorable men woo.” 

Mr. Thornton was not the first choice of 
Louise’s heart. The first had jiited her, 
marrying her sister, who joined in the de- 
ception practised upon Louise up to the 
evening when a faithless lover and treach- 
erous sister left the deserted bride expect- 
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ant to wake on her wedding morning and 
learn of their elopement the night before. 
Louise never entirely recovered her faith 
in human nature after that. She married 
her cousin, who was her tried friend 
through that trying period of her life, and 
after marriage she learned to love him, 
and their married life was very happy. I 
was, therefore, not surprised at this out- 
burst, knowing her heart trial, but replied: 

“T trust you are mistaken in the last 
remark. I shall be more uncomfortable 
than ever. O, if I only knew how to kill 
his passion, which I thought must have 
died from coldness and want of encourage- 
ment! But if his love is so plain to you, 
Helen will discover it, and then both our 
lives are wrecked. I could never forgive 
myself for being the innocent cause of her 
unhappiness.” 

danger of that,”’ said Louise, sar- 
‘castically; “‘ he will take care of that; and 
if you or I do not inform her, she will be 
deceived to the last. You really ought to 
tell her yourself.” 

** What can you be thinking of, Louise ? 
There is a better way than that. I shall 
go away, and not return till after they are 
married. Then Gerald cannot resist such 
love as Helen’s.” 

Louise would not believe in the utility of 
this plan, and declared she would tell 
Helen; but finding that this would make 
us enemies, she at last agreed to have 
nothing to do with the affair. 

A few days after this conversation Louise 
came to us in the morning, to beg our com- 
pany at an impromptu croquet party. Some 
of her acquaintances had come down from 
the city fora few days, and she wanted 
our help in entertaining them. We prom- 
ised to be there, and prepared to get ready 
after an early dinner. While dressing, 
however, my head began to ache, and 
grew so much worse that I was obliged to 
give up the idea of going then, hoping that 
by keeping quiet I might be able to go in 
time for the sail on the river, which was 
oue of the features of the programme, 1 
persuaded Helen to abandon the idea of 
remaining with me, for she had sent word 
to Gerald of her intention to be there, and 
I did not desire his company in the draw- 
ing-room, which was the coolest room in 
the cottage at that time of the day, and I 
had taken up my quarters there. After 
preparing a sedative, she reluctantly left 
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me, and I suffered excruciating pain until 
the latter part of the afternoon, when I 
fell asleep, I awoke at sunset, with an 
uneasy consciousness of some one staring 
at me, and opened my eyes to find those of 
Gerald bent full upon me. I sprang up 
quickly, saying: 

“Did you not receive Helen’s note?” 

He replied in the negative, and I ex- 
plained to him Helen’s absence and my 
presence; but he made no motion of léav- 
ing, so I set the example by going toward 
the door. Guessing my intention, he pre- 
ceded me, and I supposed he was about to 
open it for me. With his hand on the 
doorknob, he spoke: 

“Stay, Cecil! I have something to say 
to you which must be said privately. I 
have long sought this opportunity, and 
fate has at last been kind to me.”’ 

“Excuse me,” I returned. “Iamina 
hurry to dress, and cannot waste any of 
my precious time.” 

** But you must hearme! Another time 
will not do. Besides, what I have to say 
must be said to you alone, who are shrewd 
enough te avoid another tete-a-tete.”’ 

“ You ure right,” I replied, coldly; “nor 
do I desire one now, as I decline to hear 
anything you may have to say to mé, ex- 
cept in my sister’s presence. Therefore, 
detain me no longer.”’ ; 

**T am sorry I cannot comply with your 
request; but really, 1 am not capable of 
such a sacrifice as that would be.” And 
he leaned his back against the door, and 
regarded me with a triumphant smile. 

“Tf you are willing to forget your claim 
to the title of gentleman by an act at 
which a ruffian might blush, I am forced 
to listen.” 

His face flushed darkly at my taunt, 
though he replied: 

“Love must be my excuse—a love, pas- 
sionate aud enduring, fanned into its 
fiercest flame by your coldness. Every 
principle of manly honor has cried out 
against it, but it will not be conquered, 
and will end only with my life. O tell 
me, Cecil, that but for Helen my love 
would compel a return!’ 

“ Never!’ I exclaimed, passionately. 
“* Before I met you I conceived a prejudice 
that ripened into a strong dislike on our 
meeting; a dislike that, I am positive, 
could change into the love you desire un- 
der no circumstance.” 
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He staggered as if I had struck him, and 
his face was convulsed with an expression 
of agony; but recovering himself, he said, 
sneeringly : 

“ You have omitted the principal reason, 
which I can easily supply—that you have 
given to Tremaine, unasked, what I would 
give my life to possess. Ah! I am right. 
Your face is a truthful mirror.” Then, 
with a passion that almost frightened me, 
“* He shall never possess your love, nor en- 
joy it! I will kill him first. J swear it!” 

Now at this threat my temper rose, and 
I said, angrily: 

** Do not make me hate you, Gerald Fol- 
som. Has every particle of honor left you, 
that you seek to intimidate me by idle 
threats? Has the love you profess for me 
lowered you to that ?”’ 

“It has made me desperate enough for 
anything!’ he muttered. 

**T hope not.” And then, thinking I 
might soften his heart by entreaty, I con- 
tinued, “‘ Rather let it elevate you; let it 
teach you your duty. I will go away, and 
in my absence you wili forget this mad- 
nese, and be happy in Helen’s love. O,do 
not wreck her happiness, her life, perhaps, 
by your perfidy, and render mine wretched 
by the maddening thought that I am the 
innocent cause of her misery !’’ 

He made no reply, and glancing at his 
unyielding face, I could not refrain from 
bursting inte tears, at the sight of which 
his face softened, and he cried out, pas- 
sionately: 

* For Heaven’s sake, Cecil, do not weep, 
er you will drive me mad! Will nothing 
content you but the sacrifice of my life ?’’ 

I made no answer, and seeing I had soft- 
ened him by my tears, made no attempt to 
stay them. He went on, speaking in a 
voice almost unintelligible from emotion: 

**So be it. I will make any sacrifice 
rather than see you weep. I will fulfil my 
promise to your sister,”’ 

“‘ Then, indeed, have I wronged you, for 
the heart must be noble that prompts those 
words, QO, may Heaven make your life as 

happy as you will make mine by this reso- 
lution 

“ Enough!” he said, bitterly. And go- 
ing to the table, he hastily wrote a note; 
then giving it to me, said, “I cannot meet 
your sister yet. 1 shall go away for a 
while, and try to gain strength for the or- 
deal before me. That note will explain 
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my absence to your sister. With it 1 begin 
my life of deception. She will never know 
that love for you drives me away to gain 
strength to pretend love for her.” Then, 
throwing his arms about me, he pressed 
kiss after kiss upon my lips, eyes and hair, 
and murmuring, “ Forgive. me, darling,” 
was gone, before I could recover my self- 
possession ; gone, and instead of the strong 
feeling of dislike which had hitherto been 
the only emotion of my heart for him, he 
left pity instead. And, indeed, the ex- 
pression of agony stamped on his features 
when leaving me would have evoked pity 
from a harder heart than mine. A wo- 
man’s heart is a strange thing, even to her- 
self, as I now learned by this past scene; 
and I wished fervently that I had never 
crossed his path, and thus averted this 
misery. Had I indeed averted it? had I 
secured my sister’s happiness? These 
questions worried me; though, as if to as-_ 
sure myself, I kept repeating, “‘ He must 
forget this folly, and Helen must regain 
her place in his heart.’’ 

From this revery I was roused by Cyril’s 
entrance, who tenderly asked me if my 
headache had left me, and if so, I must 
return with him. 

I answered that my head did not ache 
badly enough to keep me at home, and if 
it did, I preferred any society to that of 
my thoughts. So, bidding him amuse him- 
self while I put on my wraps, and made a 
few changes in my dress, I started to leave 
him. 

* Take these with you. I never like to 
see you without flowers, you know.” 

* How kind of you, Cyril! My favorites, 
too! How shall I reward you?” 

“By wearing them,” with a look that 
brought the warm blood into my face. 
** But where’s Gerald? Helen thought he 
might not have received her note, and 
would be here.” 

“He has been, and gone away again, 
leaving a note for Helen,” averting my 
face, for Cyril has keen eyes, and I feared 
my face would not bear scrutiny. 

“ Some business engagement, probably,” 
he replied, carelessly, And, fearful of 
further questioning, I hastily left the 
room. 

In separating the flowers, Cyril had 
given me, I found, a tiny note, which 
drove all thoughts of Gerald out of my 
head. “Cecil, darling,’ it ran, “the 
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A Mad Passion. 


month is at an end. Do you remember 
your promise? and will you give me an 
honest answer? Wear these flowers asa 
token that my deep and passionate love is 
returned. My heart tells me that Cecil 
will not deny me the blessing of her love; 
but if I am mistaken, I can never cease to 
love you. Crrit.” 


I kissed the note again and again. Cyril 
need not have feared that I should refuse 
the boon he craved. I went down to him, 
wearjng the flowers that would ever be a 
precious memento. For the first time in 
my life I was bashful. Love had taken 
away my self-possession, and with down- 
cast eyes and blushing face, I stood in the 
open doorway. 

Cyril gave one glance at me, he says, 
and that glance assured him that his peti- 
tion was granted. Before I could resist, 
if, indeed, I should bave wished to do so, 
* I was clasped in a passionate embrace, and 
lips I love the best in all the world were 
whispering, ‘‘ My own, own darling!’ and 
on my finger was placed the signet of be- 
trothal. 

When we arrived at the cottage we found 
the party en route for the river. Louise 
rallied Cyril on his long absence; and in 
answer to Helen’s questioning look, I gave 
her the note, which she read, saying, when 
she had finished, “ Business has called 
Gerald to the city.””’ She made no com- 
ment on his not finding time to deliver his 
adieux in person, and I suppose he must 
have satisfactorily explained the reason 
for failing todo so, But Icould see that 
his absence was hard to bear, and I got 
Louise to excuse us, on our return from 
the river, for I knew that she wished to be 
away from the gayety that was oppressive 
to her now, when sadness. pervaded her 
being. 

** It is our first parting, and very hard to 


bear,’’ she said, as we sat together on our 


return; *‘ and his note is so brief and cold. 
He was probably provoked at my absence, 
for he hadn’t time to seek me and tell me 
good-by. O, how can 1 endure the dreary 
week of separation!” 

I comforted her the best I could, feeling 
like a guilty person. Had I any doubts as 
to the propriety of keeping silence, they 
were now dispelled. 1 tried to divert her 
mind from its sadness, by calling attention 
to my ring, which she had been too much 
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preoccupied to notice, and of my engage- 
ment to Cyril, at which I knew she would 
rejoice. She warmly congratulated me, 
adding “ that she wished I could have wel- 
‘comed Gerald for my brother as heartily as 
she did Cyril.”” To this I made no reply. 
I could not tell her of the change in my 
feelings, since she must not know the rea- 
son of that change. 

The week of Gerald’s absence sped rap- 
idly away, though Helen declared it the 
longest week of her life. The day before 
his expected return I set vut on my prom- 
ised visit to Fannie Ainslie, a dear school 
friend. Cyril accompanied me, having 
business in the city requiring his attention. 
Singularly enough, the cousin of whom 
Fannie, in schoolgirl fashion, had raved, 
was none other than my Cyril, which made 
a warmer bond than ever between us. I 
had purposely taken this time for my visit, 
partly to avoid meeting Gerald, and partly 
to allow him time to get over the shock the 
news of my engagement must cause him, 
if he really loved me. I had begged Helen 
to say nothing of it to any one, Gerald in- 
cluded. She had ascribed this to one of 
my whims, but had nevertheless promised. 
I knew that Louise would take a particular 
pleasure in telling him; but he, knowing 
intuitively that she suspected his passion, 
would not let her see what effect her news 
might produce, 

Two days after my arrival at the Ains- 
lies I received a letter from Helen which 
I read with mingled emotions. It told me 
of my sister’s marriage and departure for 
the West. It appeared that Gerald had 
come back only to take leave of her again. 
Urgent business called him immediately 
to the West, where he should be obliged 
to remain several months. But finding 
that Helen was entirely overcome at the 
bare thought of parting, he proposed an 
immediate marriage. To this she gladly 
consented. She had hoped to be able to 
stop long enough in the city to take leave 
of me, but Gerald had declared it impossi- 
ble, and she had submitted to this decis- 
ion, gaining consolation from the thought 
that I should come to them as soon as they 
were settled. Enclosed in her letter was 
a note from her husband, who had mailed 
her letter, thus concealing the existence 
of his note. I opened it, and read these 
words; 
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“Crorm,—If you are angry with me on 
the receipt of Helen’s letter, I cannot 
blame you; but it was the only way in 
which Icould keep my promise. I could 
not endure the sight of your happiness 
yet, and have put a wide distance between 
us. I might have allowed Helen to say 
good-by, but that I knew she would expect 
me to accompany her, and I might arouse 


her suspicions by my refusal; for I dare 


not trust myself tosee you. GERALD.” 


As he had conjectured, I was angry with 
him, but anger subsided and gave place to 
pity while reading his note. Though keenly 
feeling this parting, I was comforted by 
the thought that Helen’s happiness was 
secured ; for, since he had deceived her so 
successfully hitherto, there would be but 
little danger of her discovering his secret 
in the future, for Helen’s mind could not 
conceive of the possibility of a marriage 
without love, and she would judge him by 
herself. But I knelt down and asked God 
to help Gerald, and to take away this mad 
passion for me, and restore that love which 
he must have felt for her before I so un- 
fortunately crossed his path. 

The rest of my story is soon told. That 
night I told Cyril all. He agreed with me, 
in that Helen’s home was no place for me, 
and proposed that at the conclusion of my 
visit I should return to his sister’s and be 
married. After some hesitation I agreed 
to this plan. I returned to Norwood in 
October, and was married on the eight 
eenth. After our marriage we went to 
Washington. While in that city my hus- 
band received an appointment as foreign 
minister. We went abroad immediately 
after this appointment, and it was after an 
absence of several years that, yielding to 
my longing to see Helen, aud his own for 
his native land, my husband resigned his 
position, and we came home. During my 
stay abroad, in all Helen’s letters, she had 
alluded to her happy married life. Her 
husband gratified her every wish. They 
were settled in Cincinnati, and Gerald 
had actively engaged in public life. This 
was the only drawback to Helen’s happi- 
ness, a8 it necessarily deprived her of a 
great deal of his society. But she was too 
unselfish to complain of this, and she 
knew he thoroughly enjoyed. this life. 
After a little stranger came, however, her 
“cup of happiness was full.” 


“joy to me. 


‘Jectual beauty. 
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You may be sure that these letters were 
as white-winged messengers of peace and 
My prayers seemed to be an- 
swered. Cyril rejoiced with me, for he 


* had doubted if I had secured Helen’s hap- 


piness. 

On our arrival home we went directly tc 
Helen’s residence. Our coming was a 
great surprise to her, for we had not ap- 
prised her of our intention to return. Let 
me draw a veil over our meeting. It was 
too sacred for pen of mine to portray. 

Gerald came in late in the evening, and 
welcomed us cordially, and without any 
trace of the old feeling. Helen rallied us 
a little on our old dislike. I replied that 
for my part I had got over that long 


ago. 

“And you, Gerald dear?’’ she said, in- 
quiringly. 

‘*] think the dislike was all on Cecil’s 
side,”’ he replied, looking at me with an 
odd expression. 

That night, when we were alone together 
for a short time, I thanked Gerald for 
making my sister so happy. 

* It is my duty,” he made answer. 
have tried in vain to give her what right- 
fully belongs to her—my heart; but that 
is, and I fear will always be, given to one 
who thought my love only a mad passion 
—to her sister Cecil!’ 

NaTuRAL Beavty.—All our moral feel- 
ings are so interwoven with our intellectual 
powers that we cannot affect the one with- 
out in some degree addressing the other; 
and, in all high ideas of beauty, it is more 
than probable that much of the pleasure 
depends on delicate and untraceable per- 
ceptions of fitness, propriety and relation, 
which are purely intellectual, and through 
which we arrive at our noblest ideas of 
what is commonly and rightly called intel- 
Ideas of beauty are among 
the noblest which can be presented to the 
mind, invariably exalting and purifying it 
according to their degree. And it would 
appear that we are indebted to the Deity to 
be constantly under their influence, be- 
cause there is not one single object in na- 


ture which is’ not capable of conveying 
them, and which, to the rightly-perceiving 
mind, does not present an incalculably 
great ber of beautiful than of de- 
formed parts. 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH,”’ ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


““WHAT MAKES HER 80 FIDGETY TO- 
NIGHT 


Tue earl, with the assistance of his 
friend, reaches his own apartment, and 
sinks back exhausted on the sofa, helpless 
as a child. 

“Thave but one wish left,” he utters 
brokenly, “to hear the hour strike that 
shall see my life ended, Bulwer.’’ 

“Valence! this is a.ccase in which you 
should act, not weep. Try and rouse your- 
self. Assert your authority as master of 
the castle, and turn the man who presumes 
to insult you through your wife from its 
doors.”’ 

“ What good could I do by it?” 

‘All the good in the world. Show your 
own independence, and earn the admira- 
tion of your wife. All-women love power 
when it is justly wielded.” 

“Gain her admiration by outraging her 
modesty—and for how long, Bulwer? You 
forget to-morrow will be the third of Feb- 


” 


“And whatthen? You do not place any 
real credit in that absurd prophecy, do 
you?” 

“Each passing moment convinces me 
still further it is true. No! Bulwer! the 
time is too near at band. Let me die— 
notin peace—but at all events with the 
knowledge I have not made her miserable. 

’ Were Everil in real danger I might risk her 
anger, but by this time to-morrow she will 
be free to love whom she chooses.”’ 

“And you would not stretch out your 
little finger, I suppose, to save her from 
destruction ?”’ 

“What do you mean?’’ cries the earl, 
starting into a sitting posture. 

‘*Suppose she were to elope with that 
man to-night, what then ?’”’ 

“God! are you saying this only to tor- 


ture me, or do you know anything—suspect 


“*I know nothing but what you have 
shown me, but surely that is enough.’’ 

“Do you mean to insinuate that my 
Everil could—that it would be possible? O 


no, Ono! She is young and thoughtless— 
and by the very fact of marrying her I 
have thrown her into the way of tempta- 
tion—but she is too pure, too good, too 
honorable. I would rather die than sus- 
pect her of such baseness,”’ 

‘Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute, 
and Lady Valence appears, at any rate, to 
have begun well.” 

‘Bulwer, you do her an injustice! Her 
first lover, the only man she ever cared for 
—God help me!—is near her, and dishonor- 
able enough to whisper love into her ear. 
The poor child were less than a woman 
could she refuse even to listen. But more 
than this Everil would never do, I would 
stake my life upon it. Even now her pure 
heart may be reproaching her for having 
listened. But if I thought that he had 
dared—’’ and Lord Valence’s hands are 
clenched tightly together as he says the 
word. 

“ To suggest something more than listen- 
ing to her ladyship, you mean. What 
would you do in that case, Valence ?”’ 

** | would tear his false tongue out of his 
mouth! I would place my heel upon his 
face, and grind it into powder!’ 

** What, in your present condition ?”’ 

“Heaven would lend me the strength. 
The knowledge that my darling’s mind 
was being corrupted—that all through her 
long life, though released from my pres- 
ence, she would bear the scourge of an ac- 
cusing conscience that would not permit 
her even to meet me in the other world 
with unabashed eyes—would imbue me 
with a false capacity for exertion. In that 
hour, Bulwer, I should be stronger than 
the strongest man that was ever born, even 
if I died the moment after I had pulverized 
my enemy and hers to dust.” 

“* Notwithstanding the prophecy.” 

“Ab! that prophecy! What signifies 
our talking when I shall not live, perhaps, 
to look upon my darling’s face again!’ 

“T will call her to you if you wish it.” 

“No, no! She is happy! Let her re- 
main so now. Only—to-morrow, should 
she be sleeping towards noon, Bulwer, 
rouse her just for one moment, that my 
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last sweet impression of this world may be 
the features of her lovely face,” 


“You are quite sure you shall go at 
noon ?” 

“Quite sure! Who should know better 
than those who have been commissioned 
te conduct my spirit from this world to the 
next?” 

“And you have no doubt whatever of the 
trustworthiness of your spiritual messen- 
gers? You do not suppose it possible they 
could be mistaken ?” 

“If Ionce found what they told me to 
be untrue, the whole fabric of my belief 
in them as guardian spirits would crumble 
to the ground.” 

“T am glad of that,” remarks Bulwer, 
dryly. 

“That they are spirits, and that the com- 
munications I receive through my own 
hand and hearing are due to some influ- 
ence ulterior to my senses, no power on 
earth could make me disbelieve; but there 
are, ot course, different grades of creatures 
in those spheres as in this, and false mes-. 
sages and prophecies could only come 
through the mouths of lying or evil spirits. 
It would give me infinite pain, Bulwer, to 
believe that I had ever had communion 
with such as those.”’ 

“Even though the knowledge were at- 
tended with your prolonged existence ?”’ 

“What good is my lifetome? She does 
not love me. No, Bulwer! let me die! 
My death will make her happy; my life 
can only make myself miserable.”’ 

** Still here, Mr. Bulwer ?”’ interposes the 
soft voice of Agatha, as she comes creep- 
ing up to the head of sofa. “This is good 
of you. But I am afraid dear Valence 
must be tired. Don’t you think he would 
be better in bed? It is past two o’clock.”’ ‘ 

“T do not intend to go to bed to-night, 
Agatha; I shall remain here2’ 

“To what end, Valence?’ 

“To speak to Isola. She promised me 
she would visit me to-night.” 

“She will not come whilst Mr. Bulwer 
is with you, as you well know. Had we 
not better go back to the pape 
leave you alone 

“Perhaps you had. And yet I should 
have liked Bulwer to see Isola. tie is so 
incredulous.” 

“He can see her another time. You 
must ask her permission first, a. 
Come, Mr. Bulwer.” 
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* Ts he fit to be left by himself ?”’ 
“* He has his bell, and Johnson is within 


‘call, He will go to sleep as soon as we are 
gone,” she adds in a whisper. 

‘“*Why cannot Bulwer stay?’’ inquires 
the earl as they rise to leave the apartment. 

“I thought you wished to see Isola. 
You know how timid she is with 
strangers.” 

“ Yet she came before Everil.” 


“She did not like it, as she told you 
afterwards. But perhaps you would rather 
have your friend!’ 

“No, no! He can return to me after- 
wards. Leave me for a couple of hours to 
myself, Bulwer, and then come back to me 


‘if you choose.” 


“T will not fail to do so, my dear fellow,” 
says the young man as he and Mrs. West 
step into the hall together. Under the 
hall lamp he grasps her wrist, and looks 
steadfastly into her face. 

“Mrs. West! do you believe in ‘ Isola ?’’’ 

Agatha’s eyes move uneasily from be- 
neath his gaze. 

“Of course I do. I have seen her. 
has Everil.”’ 

“ You believe her to be a spirit, and not 
woman ?”’ 

“A woman! O Mr. Bulwer, what absurd 
nonsense, when she can come through a 
keyhole or a pane of glass. Of course she 
is not a woman!” 

‘¢ Well! I should like to see her do it,’’ 
is his rejoinder as he drops her arm and 
follows her into the ballroom. A waltz is 
in active progress. It is some time before 
he can distinguish Everil. When he finds 
her she is seated languidly upon a couch 
with Staunton hanging over her. 

** Will you take another turn ?”’ Captain 
Staunton is saying as he comes up to them. 

‘No! thank you. I am tired. But I 
wish you would ask one of the O’Connor 
girls. You have not danced with either of 
them this evening, and it looks so partic- 
ular.” 

“To hear your wishes is to obey them,” 
he replies gallantly, as he moves away in 
quest of Miss O'Connor. Then the coun- 
tess' turns eagerly to Bulwer. 

“ How is he?”’ 

“ Very low, and quite convinced that he 
is'sinking. But it-will be all right, Lady 
Valence. I have ascertaived that.”’ 

Heaven grantiit! If itis only right for 


So 


him, Leare tittle what becomes of me.” . 
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will be right for both of you.” 
“Do you think so? I know his high 


sense of honor, and am not 80 sanguine. 


You are sure you understand everything ?” 
“ Perfectly.” 
** The hour we start, the place we go to?” 
“Every particular.”’ 
“And you will not fail me?” 


“As there is a God in heaven! Nol” 


replies the young man, in a low voice. 


“ Where is Agatha?” 
“She entered the ballroom with me just 
now.” 


** Then she has disappeared again,” re- 
plies the countess, as her eyes wander 


round the apartment. ‘“‘What makes her 
so fidgety to-night, 1 wonder?” 

The remark sets Bulwer wondering also. 
What can make Mrs. West so fidgety to- 
night? Why should she have appeared so 
anxious that he should not remain in the 
library and prevent the advent of the spirit 
Isola? If she is true to her brother-in-law, 
would she not hail any justifiable means 
by which his mind might be diverted from 
the subject of his approaching doom? 

The more he ponders the more curious 
he becomes. A.t last he grows fidgety him- 
self, and leaves the ballroom also. On the 
threshold he encounters Dr. Newall. 

* Have you seen the earl lately, doctor?” 

“I have just come from him. His pulse 
grows lower every hour. This is a melan- 


choly contrast, Mr. Bulwer—feasting and . 


dancing in one room, and death in the 
other.” 

“ You believe it is death ?”’ 

**T believe it will be, unless a miracle 
occurs to preventit. Lady Valence has 
terribly disappointed me.” 

“Do not judge her too harshly. Her 
anxiety itself may urge her to appear gayer 
than she feels.”’ 

“A lame excuse, Mr, Bulwer, and you 
know it. But thank heaven the poor fel- 
low sleeps at present and forgets all his 
sorrow.”’ 

“Valence is asleep?” 

“Yes; he dozed off as I was talking to 
him. He is so weak, he might well sleep 
his lifeaway. Bat his valet is within call.” 

“ Mrs. West is with him, 1 suppose?” 

“No; for the moment he is alone, and 
- I should wish him toremainso. I distrust 
that woman more than ever.” 

** So do I,” is the earnest answer, as Bul- 
wer slips through the crowd assembled in 
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the doorway, and makes his way up to his 
own bedroom. A thought has struck him 


—he is resolved to put it into execution. 


Quietly as a mouse he changes his dancing 


shoes fora pair of velvet slippers, and, 
with a dark rug in his hand, steals down 
the back staircase to the lower story. Only 
a few servants hanging about the corridors, 
to see what they can of the unusual festiv- 


ities, encounter him upon his way, and he 


gains the library threshold unmolested. 
The room in' which the personal attendant 
of Lord Valence waits in case of being 
wanted, although close by, is entirely 
divided from the larger apartment, and the 
door at the further end of the library, 
which is always kept locked, is covered by 
a heavy velvet curtain. 

As John Bulwer enters he cannot heara 
sound, or hardly see an object. The 
breathing of the earl is too faint and weak 
to be audible, and the solitary lamp which 
burns upon the table has been turned down 
to its lowest point. He gropes his way 
cautiously to the head of the large old- 
fashioned sofa on which his friend lies, and 
crouching down behind it, covers himself 
with the travelling rug, and prepares to 
wait for what may happen. He has deter- 
mined that he will see and judge of the 
reality of this mysterious “ Isola” for him- 
self, and if possible penetrate what reason 
she can have had for foretelling evil toa 
man who (if the prophecy prove true) 
would have found it quite soon enough for 
himself. He has to wait there in his un- 
comfortable cramped position much longer 
than he anticipated or than is pleasant to 
himself. He hears the strains of the brass 
band, which has been sent for all the way 
from D-——, strike up again and again, and 
the clocks strike one; and a noise of mueh 
rustling, and treading, and talking, as the 
company troop in to supper; and he is be- 
ginning to think he has come on a wild- 
goose chase, when he sees the velvet por- 
tiere that conceals the second door, which 
he has always been given to understand is 
locked, if not fastened up, move suddenly, 
as though pulled by a hand round which a 
pale light plays, and then close up again. 
Atthe same moment Valence, as if in- 
stinctively, stirs in his sleep, and then 
rousing, sits up on the sofa and looks 
about him. 

* Isolal’’ he utters in a voice half of en- 
treaty, half of awe. ’ 
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A quick whisper comes from behind the 
curtain. 

“ The light—the light—it hurts me!” 

The ear! rises languidly, and totally ex- 
tinguishes the lamp, then throws himself 
back upon his cushions with a groan,,as if 
that slight effort had even been too much 
for him. The flame from the fire is now 
the only light in the apartment, and it plays 
upon his pallid countenance and haggard 
features as though he were a corpse. 

Bulwer ventures to uncover himself, and 
look eagerly towards the curtain, 

In a@ minute or so the drapery is again 
agitated, and for the space of an instant a 
form, clad in white, appears, and disap- 
pears again. 

** There is no light now, and I am alone,” 
murmurs Valence. *‘ Come to me, Isola! 


I am too weak to rise and go to you,”’ 

The hangings are again parted, the form 
steps into the space before them, and the 
mysterious ‘‘ Isola” is at last revealed to 
Bulwer’s view. 

The young man feels his heart beat 
quicker and the blood surge to his head. 


He bas been told, on unquestionable au- 
thority, that he stands face to face with a 
spirit risen from the dead; and whilst the 
idea is still new to him, even the most lion- 
hearted man would experience a slight 
quaim on such anintroduction. Still trep- 
idation does not deprive him of his senses 
as it did Everil. 
observe, and his observation is rewarded. 
The form that stands before him is worth 
looking at. 

‘Slight and small in figure, and draped in 
some white, soft, cloudy material, that 
hangs loosely about every part, and yet 
seems to envelop all, “ Isola’”’ is the em- 
bodiment of what a fanciful imagination 


might conjure up as the appearance of a 


visitant from the other world. Her golden 
hair ripples: loosely to her knees; her fea- 
tures are not so distinct as Bulwer would 
wish to have them, because her head and 
shoulders seem to be covered with a veil 
that looks like black crepe; but her bare 


arms are deadly white and bloodiess-look-— 


ing; and in one hand sbe bears a small 
antique lamp, the dimly-burning wick of 


which just shows sufficient light upon her | 
_ me touch you to-night. I am stil! mortal, 


person to render it mysteriously unrecog- 
nizable except as a whole. But Valence 


seems to have no 
chis visitor. 


He trembles, but he can. 
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“‘ True to the last?’ he murmurs. “ My 
faithful Isola, your task will soon be over, 
and your weary charge set free. But why 
do you look so mournfully to-night? What 
is the meaning of that dark,veil about 
your head ?”’ 

“I come to earth,” replies the appari- 
tion, speaking in a low hissing whisper, 
which renders it impossible to note the 
quality of her voice, “and I adopt her 
customs. She will mourn, whilst. we 
rejoice.” 

** Will you stay with me to the end ?”’ 

“T cannot stay. My services are needed 
elsewhere, Butas your spirit leaves the 
body it will encounter mine.” 

“And then I shall be free from all 
trouble, and sorrow, and disappointment 
forever! Isola, is the time certain? Is 
there no possibility of its being altered ?”’ 

“The fiat has gone forth—there is no 
possibility of change.” 

“And you will be glad to receive me, 
will you not? You will be ready to wel- 
come me to those spheres where I shall 


‘again encounter my beloved father and 


brother? O, tell me,'Isola, that some one 
will rejoice! That, though I leave none 
to regret me upon earth, I shall find the 
affection my soul longs for there!” 

“It waits for you,” is the luw reply, 
“and you will realize it to-morrow—at 
noon. Farewell!’ 

“Stay, Isola—stay one moment! For 
the last two years you have been preparing 
my mind for the event so near at hand; 
but during all that time you have never let 
me touch you, por ever approach you 
nearer than [am now. Other spirits have 
handled me, written through me, and 
spoken tome. You only, of all my spirit- 
ual friends, have denied me this privilege. 
Why is it so?” 

“I am not formed like other spirits. 
They are, except for a hand or a voice, for 
the most part intangible. My immortal 
part is clothed upon with an emanation 
from your own substance, and you could 
not approach too near or handle me with- 
out injuring yourself.”’ 

“‘ What signifies av injury to a man with 
one foot in the grave? By this time to- 
morrow I too shall be intangible. But let 


and this desire is strong on me.”’ 
** It must not be,” says Isola, as she com- 


"ences t back towards the velvet portiere. 
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“Then come nearerto me. I would not 
willingly offend you; but howcan I tell 
that in the spirit world you will appear to 
meas youdonow? Let me have a proof 
before I go that you are all you have said 
yourself to 

“A proof! and at this hour!” - 

‘Yes! I want it. The wish has come 
on me suddenly, but strongly. Pass over 
my sofa, Isola—walk through me—or float 
out of the window. Do something to show 
me that you are beyond my finite compre- 
hension.” 

Bulwer is watching the apparition close- 
ly. He, too, is waiting anxiously to see 
the upshot of his friend’s request, 

“To-morrow—at noon!’ is all the spirit 
answers, as she begins to glide away. 

“You will not do it for me, Isola!’ ex- 
claims the earl, hotly. ‘“‘ You will even 
let me die, wrapped round with this mys- 
terious, wavering credulity, which says one 
moment that ‘it is,’ and the next ‘it can- 
not be.’ ” 

“ The proofs are coming—coming—com- 
ing !—to-morrow—at noon,”’ whispers the 
fast-receding phantom. 

“ By heavens! I will have them now,” 
exclaims Lord Valence, as he starts from 
his couch and advances towards the white- 
draped figure. Ina moment it has van- 
ished behind the heavy curtain, and he 
is left standing in the middle of the room 
alone. 

Bulwer feels that his opportunity has 
arrived. With the speed of lightning he 
leaves his hiding-place, and gains the out- 
side of the library door before the earl has 
staggered back 10 his seat. 

The company are returning from the 
supper-table, and the corridor is filled with 
guests. Bulwer gives himself no time for 
thought or ceremony, but rushing past 
them in bis slippered feet, gains the upper 
corridor, tne further end of which he 
knows is the only communication (except 
that which leads to the kitchen offices) 
with the passage upon which opens the 
velvet-curtained door in the earl’s library. 

He reaches it breathless—but in time. 
Just as he turns into it, the apparition 
noiselessly appears at the other end, and 
seems about to make for the upper story. 
He rushes heedlessly to meet it. It sees 
him—pauses—and then turuing, flees swift- 
ly down the staircase by which it has 
ascended. 4 
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Bulwer, regardless of all consequences, 
pursues and overtakes it on the threshold 
of the locked door of the library. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“YoU WILL KNOW, HUSBAND, THAT I 
HAVE LOVED YOoU.”’ 


THE ball is still at its height, though the 
first gray streaks of dawn have commenced 
to peer through the unshuttered windows 
of the castle, when John Bulwer persuades 
the earl to lie down upon his bed. 

** Tt will rest you to take off your clothes, 
Valence, even if you do not feel inclined 
to sleep.” 

“Just as you like, dear Bulwer. It 
makes no difference to me. The object 
for which I waited here is accomplished.” 

He leans as heavily on his friend’s arm, 
as they toil up the staircase together, as 
though he were about to sink through the 
ground. 

“This is the last time I shall need to 
bear all my weight on you, Bulwer. I shall 
soon be able to walk by myself. .What 
o’clock is it? How light the corridor ap- 
pears!’ 

**Tt is just two.” 

“So late! and they are not yet tired of 
dancing! Some one is leaning against the 
door of my room. It must be one of the 
servants fallen asleep through fatigue.” 

But it is not one of the servants. It is 
Lady Valence. At the sight of her, even 
under such painful circumstances as these, 
his pale face flushes and looks glad. 

“*Everil! can it be you? What is the 
matter? Are you ill?’ 

She starts and is silent, trembling too 
much for speech, as Bulwer can well per- 
ceive, as she stands before them, gray and 
ashen in the uncertain light. He slips his 
arm from beneath that of his friend, and 
passes from them into an adjoining room. 

“Til! of course not! What on earth 
should make me ill?” 

“But you are shaking. You must be 
terribly cold, standing in this draughty 
passage, and with nothing on your neck 
aud shoulders. O, take care of yourself, 
Everil, for’’—“ for my sake,” he is about 
to say, but he alters the expression—“ for 
the sake of all who love you!’ 

“ They are not many,” she laughs care- 
lessly. 
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“ They ought to be! But why have you 
left the ballroom ?” 

was tired. I wanted rest. I thought 
you were in bed long ago.”’ 

“No. Icannot rest! But I shall soon! 
—I shall soon! Will you come and see me, 
Everil, before I go?’ he continues, gently, 
as he lays his hand upon her arm. 

“ Before you go—where?”’ 

“Where God pleases! Before I am 
called to leave you, I should have said. It 
will not be many hours longer now. You 
have not forgotten this is the third of 
February.” 

She seizes his hand passionately. A wan 
hungry look has come into her eyes. She 


is about, apparently, to cast herself upon - 


his neck and strain him to her bosom— 
when she stops, and laughs derisively. 

“ How can you talk such nonsense! The 
third of fiddlesticks! Valence! I have no 
patience with you!’ 

* ] do not ask it of you now,” he returns, 
slowly; “‘only give it to my memory to- 
morrow, with pardon for all the trouble I 
have unwittingly brought upon your head. 
Believe me, Everil, that when I married 
you, I did not know—what I know now—or 
I should have exercised a spirit of greater 
generosity and forbearance towards you. 
The past cannot be undone; but iu the 
future, remember that my last prayer was 
for your happiness and prosperity !”’ 

He walks slowly from her as he speaks, 
and passes into the room beyond, where 
Bulwer is waiting to receive him. As the 
door closes upon her, Lady Valence sinks 
prostrate on the floor, and moans in the 
extremity of her pain. 

**O, why did I not adopt the other course 
at once, and kill myself by inches? My 
death might have aroused him as effect- 
ually as the thought of my dishonor, and 
been less painful to look back upon. How 
kind he is! How patient—noble—gener- 
ous! And he believes I can desert him! 
He believes that all my protestations of 
‘affection were so many falsehoods, con- 
cocted perhaps for the very purpose of 
covering my love for Staunton! How shall 
I ever undeceive him ?—how ever convince 
him that I have but been acting a part in 
order to save his precious life? 

“Perhaps never! Perhaps all hia life 
long he will consider that | have betrayed 
him! But if I may but live to see him live, 
I shall have my reward. And some day— 
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when all the mistakes of this world are set 
right—you will know, Valence—husband 
—<dearest !—that I have loved you!’ 

She rises to a kneeling position, and 
presses her lips against the panels of the 
door that separates them; then hastily 
dries her streaming eyes, and passes into 
the open corridor again, 

At its extremity she encounters Captain 
Staunton. He is ina flurry, and seems to 
have been seeking her. 

“Not changed your dress yet, Everil! 
Do make haste! Everything is ready, and 
your guests are beginning to leave. This 
is just the time for us to slip away un- 
noticed.” 

**T will be ready in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Your absence may be observed before 
then, and itis no use anticipating a scan- 
dal. Howred your eyes are! Have you 
been crying ?”’ 

“A little. Itis an important step I am 
about to take.” 

**But I cannot have you weep over it, or 
I shall’ think you are an unwilling captive. 
Come! let me kiss those tears away.” 

But she shrinks from his embrace, as 
though it had been that of her bitterest 
enemy. 

**Do not touch me! Some one may be 
watching us! I will go and tell my maid 
to get ready, and we will join you in the 
west corridor in less than half an hour,” 
she answered. 

“Your maid! You surely do not intend 
to take her with you, Everil ?”’ 

“Indeed I I never travel anywhere 
without her.’’ 

* But under these circumstances—”’ 

“T should imagine it will make little 
difference who sees us fly or not, Will not 
all the world know it before nvon ?” 

** You must do as you choose, but I con- 
sider it quite unnecessary. In twenty min- 
utes then, let us say, in the west corridor. 
I will be sure to meet you there,”’ 

He turns away as he finishes his sen- 
tence; and Lady Valence walks slowly to 
her own apartment, where the maid, 
dressed in a dark bonnet, and shawl, and 
veil, is waiting for her. 

“O, you are ready! Have you got out 
my things?” 

“Which do you mean to wear?” 

“The oldest, darkest, shabbiest apparel 
I may happen to possess, as is fit for the 
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darkest and shabbiest deed I have ever 
committed.” 

** Don’t lose heart now that it is so near- 
ly over,” observes the maid. 

The tone of her voice is so familiar that 
it is surprising Lady Valence does not 
resent it; but, on the contrary, she does 
not even appear to notice the change. ° 

Perhaps she is smitten with a self-con- 
sciousness that the insult is not unde- 
served ; perhaps she is unwilling to alienate 
the only creature who countenances the 
offence she contemplates, 

No further conversation passes between 
them as the waiting-woman disencumbers 
her mistress of her balldress and jewelry, 
and, robing her in a simple black silk, 
throws a furred cloak about her shoulders. 
Only when the last preparations are com- 
pleted, and they are ready to steal down 
stairs, hand-in-hand, like two guilty crea- 
tures bent on the same deed of infamy, 
Everil turns suddenly to her companion, 
and says: 

“After all, you had better not go with 
me. Why should I compromise yon, in 
order to assist my own ends?” 

“I am determived to go with you, so it 
is no use saying anything more about it. 
Do you not see that my presence is neces- 
sary to your success ?”” 

‘** But suppose my efforts end in defeat, 
and I drag you down with me ?”’ 

“There is no probability of that; but if 
there were, I am ready to risk it.” 

“O, thank you so much for saying so! 
You are the only creature I know that 
would do as much for me.” And Lady 
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Valence actually stoops down and salutes 
her maid upon the forehead. Then, after 
a few tears and kisses, they leave the apart- 
ment softly and reach the western corridor 
unnoticed. 

Maurice Staunton comes forward to re- 
ceive them. 

**T suppose your maid knows all, Everil ?”’ 

“All.” 

“And she is trustworthy ?”’ 

**T shall not give her the opportunity of 
being otherwise, She will travel inside 
the carriage with ourselves.” 

*Deuced inconvenient!’ 
captain, 

“I wish it to be sp,’’ is the dignified 
reply; and he considers that the discomfort 
will be but temporary, and makes no fur- 
ther objection to it. 

A few minutes later, a dark travelling- 
carriage with post-horses—not unlike many 
that have conveyed their loads of papas 
and mammas and pretty daughters to the 
castle that evening—rolls over the draw- 
bridge and through the park gates, witheut 
exciting much suspicion in the mind of 
any one. 

And no one discovers that Lady Valence 
has left her home until the last guest has 
departed, and Agatha West, desirous of 
ascertaining if the hostess’s early retire- 
ment is due to sudden illness, enters ‘her 
sleeping apartment—now at some distance 
from that of the earl—finds a note upon 
her toilet-table to tell her of the disgrace 
which has fallen on the house of Valence. 
[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBEB.]} 
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CHAPTER I. 


Or Margaret Danley’s friends few, if 
any, would have admitted that she felta 
tithe of affection for Barbara Cray, the or- 
phan child of her husband’s dead sister; 
yet all agreed in pronouncing her a benev- 
olent woman. She had readily assented to 
her husband’s proposition to give Barbara 
a home; but, being childless herself, what 
was she to know of a young girl’s needs? 
She had fed her, .and clothed her, and 

~given her such education as the country 
schools afforded. Further than this she 
had not agreed to go. If she ever noticed 
the girl’s slow step and mournful eyes, it 
‘was merely to suggest that she might be a 
little quicker in her movements, if she 
chose; and as for her always trying te look 
so sentimentally sorrowful, it was not go- 
ing to win heradmiration. If Mrs. Danley 
had known of the bitter tears shed in se- 
cret over these unkind words, perhaps she 
would have been more considerate; but 
she never kuew. 

Barbara was not beautiful, certainly; 
yet I speak but the truth when I say that 
her face immediately enchained the eye of 
the beholder. There was nothing unusual 
in her features—in fact, she was quite 
plain; yet the fact was unalterable that 
there was a magnetism in her glance, and 
a@ certain spell in her smile. Her eyes 
were dark and lustrous, and her hair was 
remarkable. It was black as ebon mid- 
night, smooth and glossy as satin, and it 
lay on her head in bands and braids in 
prodigal! profusion. 

The drudgery of the farmhouse had well 
nigh broken the girl’s spirit, as it needed 
but a glance to show. Her hands were 
shapely and small, but brown and hard 
from toil. Her face, naturally fair, was 
tanned by exposure to sun and wind, for 
this delicate girl had many a day, with 
hoe in hand, faithfully followed the plow. 

That she was an uncommon child, all 
the neighbors, and even her aunt, avowed ; 
and, “*Don’t be mvoning like Barbara 
Cray!’ was a frequent rebuke from the 
thrifty housewife, if she saw her daughter 
with a book in her hand, or gazing silently 
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DICK FELTON’S FAITH. 
BY BERNICE M’CALLY. 


into vacancy, building, possibly, castles in 
the air. 

Barbara was above the average in intel- 
lect. Much, too much, doubtless, given 
to dreaming; she had the temperament, 
ay, the talent, too, for an author of note, 
had she been properly educated. This 
habit of dreamy speculation was inherited 
from her father, an idle visionary, whose 
castles never took solid shape or actual 
form; whose scribblings and attempts at 
authorship Barbara religiously preserved, 
and pored over at odd intervals, when the 
nightwork was finished, and she had pro- 
cured the nameless blessing of a tallow 
dip, made on purpose, by her aunt, made 
with wick so scant and tallow so sparing, 
that “‘ Barbara’s candles” became a by- 
word on the farm. 

As she grew up to womanhood, her su- 
periority to the rude country lasses around 
was more noticeable still. Elegant in 
form, she had the carriage of a princess; 
and her hair was a crown of beauty a queen 
might have envied. She began to take a 
certain pride in caring for her complex- 
ion. Long sunbonnets she made of ging- 
ham which her own labor had purchased; 
gloves she made of sheepskin which her 
own hands had prepared; until her face 
was purely white, and her hands delicate 
and soft as velvet. Unhappily, Barbara 
was utterly unsuited to the atmosphere 
which surrounded her, the circle in which 
she moved. Hopes and aspirations to 
which her associates were strangers stirred 
her breast. Dreams of fame she indulged 
—dreams of that fame which is only won 
by that instrument which, in the hand of 
genius, is mightier than the sword. Poor 
girl! what wonder if often 


“a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 
A wish she scarcely dared to own 
For something better than she had known ?” 


The spirit of Barbara’s dream was dis- 
turbed, not by ghost or hobgoblin, but by 
a stolid form of real flesh and blood, a 
huge six feet of masculinity, her uncle’s 
“hired help,” Richard Felten—“ Dick,” 
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as he was called by his familiars, but 
whom Barbara freezingly addressed as Mr. 
Felton, and who; in the honest simplicity 
of his nature, called her “ Barbara, my 
girl.”? Once he had spoken to her confi- 
deutially as ‘“‘ Barbara, my dear;’’ but it 
was only once, for the flash of scorn and 
anger that blazed up in the girl’s eyes had 
startled him, and sent him out from her 
presence in unbounded sorrow and humili- 
ation, 

Dick Felton was one of the few men 
whom we can conscientiously call good. 
He possessed an uncorrupted spirit, and 
an honest tender heart throbbed in his 
breast. He was frank, generous and kind; 
nor was hea mere dolt in intellect. True, 
he had but little education, but Barbara 
herself was not fonder of books than he. 
And he loved this girl, Barbara Cray, with 
all his honest soul. She was the very life- 
blood that stirred. But, alas! for him—I 
had almost said for her, too—she could 
not love him. So far, in fact, was she 
from this, that she looked upon him with 
actual repugnance. His presence was un- 
endurable to her, She hated him, as girls 
do sometimes hate the very men whom 
they should love, who would with tender- 
est hand smooth their pathway through 
life, and worship them with a devotion en- 
tire. But Barbara could not associate sen- 
timent with the thought of the man who 
had plowed the corn while she hoed it, or 
furrowed out while she dropped. Love 
him she could not; it was out of the ques- 
tion; a Pimpossible nul est tenu. 

But Richard was not easily discouraged. 
He was determined to get into her good 
graces. O how the man loved her! I 
sometimes wonder, in serious moments, 
whether ever woman in God’s fair world 
was loved more truly than Richard loved 
this pale-faced girl. 

It was a hot day in August, and nearly 
noon. Barbara had been raking hay from 
six o’clock in the morning. It was aston- 
ishing to see the adroit manner in which 
Dick managed t@ keep the girl’s side. 

**It is insufferable?’ thought Barbara. 

“Tt is heaven!’ thought Dick. 

But his eyes dwelt pityingly on the slight 
form and flushed face. At length he 
paused, and, leaning on the handie of his 
rake, threw his head to one side, in a pe- 

¢culiarly significant manner, and said, 
slowly: 
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“ Look here, Barbara, my girl! you just 
throw down that rake, and go over yonder 
by the spring, where it’s cool, and rest, 
and I’1l do my share and yours, too!’’ 

The girl looked up quickly, giving him a 
glance so kind that Dick’s heart—to use 
his own mental exclamation — almost 
jumped out of his bosom, and said, hastily: 

“You cannot do it, I’m thinking.” 

“Humph! I rather ’low I am about the 
one that can. [I tell you, my girl, if I 
choose, I can rake more hay with these 
two great paws of mine in five minutes 
than you and me together’ll rake in fifteen; 
because I’m not going to leave you here 
by yourself so lonesome like. And as long 
as they’ve no more pity than to put a wee 
thing like you in the hayfield, I’m not 
going to do such mighty licks nohow! and 
I don’t care who of ’em knoWs it—so please 
the goodness 

Barbara could not help smiling at his 
queer expressions, 

“You have a kind heart, sir,’”’ she said; 
and I will gratefully accept your offer— 
at least, while I get a fresh drink, and rest 
moment.”’ 


To say that Dick “made hay while the 
sun shone’’ would not express the marvel- 
lous manner in which he made that hay 


fly. He, however, having ever been a 
cold-water advocate, soon felt a thirst 
which nothing but a draught from that 
spring could assuage. 

Barbara was sitting with her head bowed 
on her hand, The flush on her face had 
given place to a deadly pallor, and, looking 
closely, Dick discovered that tears were 
dripping through her fingers. He forgot 
that he had come to the spring fora drink, 
He just stood and looked at Barbara, an 
expression stealing over his face that no 
one ever saw there before. It was one of 
awe softened into supremest pity, and 
around the lips lurked a look of resolute 
determination. 

** Barbara,’”’ he said, softly, with an ut- 
terly futile attempt to repress the tender- 
ness in his voice. 

The girl shivered, but did not look up. 

“Barbara, if you have any human pity 
for me, go to the house; for 1 would rather 
some one shot me than to see you crying 
there that way. O Barbara! O my dar- 
ling?’ 

It was useless; try as he would,his mighty 
love must have some vent. 
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Still she sat motionless. She did not 
even speak, to give him the reproof he 
expected. 

**Barbara, do you want me to lift you 
up and carry you to the house ?”’ 

She looked up now in a quick frightened 
way. 

“Ono indeed, Mr. Felton?’ 

“* Well, then, you’d better hurry and go; 
for if you don’t, I declare Pll doit?’ And 
the stalwart frame ‘seemed to expand and 
grow taller in the gaze of the almost petri- 
fied Barbara. 

She rose quickly. She tried to look an- 
gry, but, at sight of the look on his face, 
anger died in her breast, and she merely 
said: 

**T am sure Mr. Felton would never do 
such a very absurd thing—seeing that I 
am as able to walk there as he is!’ 

With a regal inclination of her head,: 
she walked away very swiftly indeed. If 
Dick had been well versed in modern poe- 
try, doubtless he would have murmured as 
he looked after her: 


“The white moon that looke from above, 
And the stars, know the woman is mine!” 


But he only said, with an audible sigh: 

“She certainly is the nicest girl 1 ever 
set eyes on; and I’ll marry her—if she’ll 
have me; and if she will not, I’ll die a 
bachelor!” 

At dinner time Mrs. Danley said: 

“Come and eat your dinner, Barbara, - 
and I will wash the dishes; so you need 
not stop back when they go out to work.” 

An ominous ahem! sounded from Dick’s 
direction. Every one knew when he 
cleared his throat in this manner that 
something of importance was bound to 
follow; so they all respectfully awaited his 
forthcoming remark. 

** Squire,’ he said, addressing Mr. Dan- 
ley, *‘ I’ve been considerin’ all this fore- 
noon, and I’ve concluded that that child 
haint got strength enough to rake hay; and 
I think she’d just as well stay in the house 
and help her aunt.” 

A small bombshell exploding under the 
meat-dish would not have carried more 
surprise than this remark. Mr. Danley’s 
discomfiture was evident. He glanced at 
his wife, but her lips were closed with as 
much stolid determination as Dick dare 
evince. 

**So I just stepped over to the Widow 
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Goff’s and hired her boy Tom—a likely lad 
he is, too—to take Barbara’s place. He's 
been wanting a job of work, you know.” 

Farmer Danley dropped his knife and 
fork in blank astonishment,and ejaculated r 

“I think you’ve taken great liberty! 
Pray, who agrees to pay this lad? I as- 
sure you will not.” 

“T calculate he’ll be paid, squire,”’ gaid 
Dick, composedly. 

The other harvesters could with diffi- 
culty refrain from giving Dick three rous- 
ing cheers on the spot; while that person- 
age ate away with as much indifference as 
if he had not just made one poor tired 
heart throb with gratitude unbounded. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mus. DANLEY had, as she was often 
wont to express it, “high connections,” 
She had married beneath her, and her 
family had consequently discarded her. 

Her father had been at one time a mem- 
ber of Congress; and if he had not been 
beaten by an opposing candidate, he would 
have been governor of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Still, as Mrs. Danley truthfully 
remarked, it was some honor even to have 
aspired to the gubernatorial chair. She 
had a sister married to a wealthy Phila- 
delphia lawyer. Mrs. Hildebrand, Mrs. 
Danley’s sister, was a mild equable-tem- 
pered woman, who had, lung years ago, 
forgiven Margaret, and longed to visit her, 
but her husband sternly forbade it; and as 
her daughters, Gertrude and Arabella, 
grew to womanhood, they shared and 
heightened their father’s aversion to the . 
mention of Margaret Danley’s name. But 
the son, young Frank Hildebrand, indorsed 
his mother’s side of the question. He was 
the eldest, and was about twenty-one years 
old. Rumor affirmed that he was a very 
wild and reckless young man, much given 
to wine. I can hardly say whether it was 
strictly true or not. But I do know that 
he was a very brilliant fascinating young 
man; that he was welcomed and petted by 
the first circle, the bon ton of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hildebrand was wont to boast that 
he had never exercised any control over 
his children, that they had always shown 
themselves possessed of sound judgment 
enough to steer their own course aright. 
Such being the sentiments of their father, 
when I say that the girls were admired and 
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esteemed, and that Frank was considered 
** quite a treasure,”’ I have, perhaps, shown 
them to be, after all, a rather wonderful 
trio. 

It was one morning at breakfast that 
Frank demurely remarked: 

‘Mother, how many aunts have 1?” 

* Only one, my son.” 

‘Father has no sisters, I think,” 

“ None.” 

“T’m so sorry! I should dearly love to 
visit some of my aunts.” 

“You have no aunts,’’ said Gertrude. 

Aunt Margaret Danley ?”’ 

“Not where she deserves to be, by some 
odds!’ said Mr. Hildebrand, savagely. 

“In what part of the State does Aunt 
Maggie live, mother?” asked Frank, heed- 
ing his father’s remark no more than he 
did the cat’s purr at his feet. 

Mrs. Hildebrand made no reply, though 
it was evident she admired her son’s 
courage. 

Somewhere near Reading, I rather 
guess,’ he went on. ‘I think Pll run 
down to-morrow and see her,” 

His mother’s eyes flashed with pleasure. 

“Going bear-hunting ?”’ sneered Gertrude. 

*O no! deer-hunting, sis.” 

“T always thought there was a weak 
spot somewhere in your unlucky cranium!’ 
said Arabella, loftily. 

The father, having always had such firm 
faith in his son’s sound judgment, laughed, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said: 

* Well, go, if you wish. But I sincerely 
hope your highly intelligent uncle will put 
you to plowing, if you do go!” 


At the Danley farm things went on in 
much the same way as usual, save that 
Barbara was now freed from the galling 
yoke of outdoor service—freed by the up- 
exampled generosity of her uncle’s “ hired 
help,” Richard Felton. A change had 
come over that young mah. He became 
dissatisfied with his station, and resolved 
to look higher. Moodily sitting in the 
farmhouse door one evening, after he had 
driven home the cows for Barbara, he sud- 
denly concluded that he would obtain a 
better education. He was no mean hand 
at mathematics even now. -He had saved 
quite a snug little sum of money, amount- 
ing to nearly a thousand dollars. A plan 
unfolded itself in his brain. He would go 
te a commercial college, learn to keep 
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books, and obtain a situation in some mer- 
cantile establishment. He readily observed 
that Barbara looked upon him as her in- 
ferior in intellect. 

“Tl become her equal,’’ thought he, 
proudly. ‘I will marry her yet!’’ 

Mrs. Danley had gone to visit a sick 
neighbor. Mr. Danley had gone to pur- 
chase cattle. Barbara and Dick were 
alone. The young girl had come to look 
upon Dick as a sort of benefactor. She 
did not like him even yet; but she had 
ceased to feel that nervous dread of his 
presence which had formerly so disturbed 
her. She brought her knitiing out on the 
porch and sat down. Dick had been mak- 
ing a pretence of reading a newspaper, but 
he threw it down, and recliying against a 
pillar, gazed into vacancy. The unutter- 
ably sad expression of his face touched the 
girl’s heart. He remained so obdurately 
silent that her ears ached to hear the sound 
of a human voice. 

will not speak first,’ she thought. 
‘“*What can ail the fellow, I wonder! Is 
he angry ?”’ 

Still his lips were as firmly closed as if 
they were frozen together. An hour 
passed. Twilight crept up the walk and 
darkened the shadows of the vines. 

At last, ‘* Dick,” said she, desperately, 
“are you never going to say anything ?”’ 

He started, a blaze of light flamed 
athwart his eyes, and a vivid dash of red 
came up in his face. She had never called 
him Dick before. 

“TI was absorbed in thought,” he fal- 
tered. 

“What have you been thinking about 
that is so absorbing?” asked she, kindly. 

**T have been thinking of you—and a 
few other things,” he replied, frankly tell- 
ing the truth. 

Barbara smiled. 

“What a very queer person you are?’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Barbara,” he said, suddenly, “I want 
to talk to you a little; have I your con- 
sent ?”’ 

She hesitated. She did not care to hear 
what he had to say; yet, if she refused, 
should she ever regret it? 

think I will hear you,’ she said, 
gently. 

“Barbara, this is the last time I shall 
have an opportunity to speak with you, at 
least for along time. 1 am going to Phil- 
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adelphia, to enter a commercial college. I 
am not going to pass my life on a farm, 
though farming is an honorable business. 
Barbara, do you advise me to go?” 

do not—know—it is so sudden!” she 


stammered, as a vision of what her life 
would be without him rose before her—a 
life of drudgery, probably unequalled by 
anything in the past. 

Dick moved his position, and sat down 
on the step at her feet. 


* My girl,” said he, tenderly, “if you do . 


not want me to go, say so, and I'll give it 
up. Anything that you bid me, that will 
Ido!” And he took her hand in his. 

Poor Barbara! it seemed to her that fate 
was determined on making her wretched. 
Why must her only friend be taken away 
from her? Yet she dared not be so utterly 
selfish as to object. What right had she 
todoso? Could she expect him to remain, 
merely to lighten the burdens of one who 
could never be aught to him? Moved by 
some feeling she could not fathom, her 
bosom heaved, and she wept bitterly. 

Dick drew her unresisting head down to 
his shoulder. 


“My dear Barbara, my little darling!” 


he whispered; “I will not go—no, no, I 
will not go! O Barbara,I love you! I 
love you!’ 
She raised her head. She knew that the 
man had spoken the truth; that, could she 
‘aecept this love, it would be the crowning 


blessing of her life. But she could not 
accept it. 

**Dick, my friend,” said she, mourn- 
fully, *‘ I know that you love me; and it is 
the great grief of my life that you do, for I 
can never love you in return. You are the 
best friend Ihave. I should sorrow deeply 
to see you go away; but my advice to you 
is go—go, by all means. Improve your 
mind. Do right, and you will be happy; 
and my prayers shall follow you. But to 
stay on my account would be very unwise. 
A century could not alter my feelings to- 
ward you. My lot will doubtless be more 
toilsome when your faithful hands are ab- 
sent; but you mast not, must not stay.”’ 

A great and overwhelming anguish swept 
over the man’s soul. He bowed his head 
silently. The darkness crept closer around, 
enveloping them. The fireflies came out, 
the stars looked twinkling down, and the 
empress of the night serenely shed her 
light upon them. 
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Riebard Felton raised his head. Some 
strange light burned in his eyes. He sud- 
denly threw his arm around the shrinking 
form, and clasped her passionately to his 
heart. He kissed the pale face and the 
quivering lips. 

“‘ Barbara, my love! Barbara, my love!’ 
he moaned; “how canI give youup? But 
Imust! I must! And yet, my darling, I 
have faith to believe you will one day be 
mine, O Barbara! no one can ever love 
you as much as 1 do—never, never! Dear 
Barbara, farewell !”” 

Before the next day had dawned Dick 


Felton had taken his departure from the 
farmhouse; while Barbara slept, and 
dreamed that she had learned to love him, 
and that her heart was torn asunder by 
some cruel separation that must last for 
aye! 


CHAPTER III. 


FARMER DANLEY and his wife were 
much surprised at Dick’s sudden depart- 
ure, and no wonder. He had been with 
them five years! 


“ Tt is strange,” said the farmer, looking 


curiously at Barbara. “I don’t know 
where he’ll go to get more than sixteen 
dollars a month and boarded; and that is 
what I have been paying him for the last 
five years. And to leave me just now, in 
the very busiest season— an ungrateful 
dog!’ 

Barbara could scarcely have told what 
made her face flush so angrily and her 
heart beat so quickly, as she retorted : 

“* That is the last epithet I should apply 
to Dick—ungrateful dog, indeed !’’ 

The sun was sinking behind the western 
hills. The sultry summer day was draw- 


ing to aclose. Barbara, tying on her sun- 
bonnet, started for the cows. If she 
thought of one who had been accustomed 
to perform this duty for her, she said noth- 
ing about it. She walked aimlessly along, 
and at last sat down on a large rock beside 
Squire Danley’s millpond. She was utterly 
dejected—tired, soul and body. 

“An iron frame could not endure it,” 
she mused. “Ah, why did Dick go away? 
Poor faithful Dick!—ever ready to relieve 
me of my burdens. But I could not love 
him, O no! I see nothing to live for. 
Toil from early morn till late at night. 
Work, work, work! how I hate the word! 
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The Bible says, ‘As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.’ But 1 doubt it—I doubt 
everything in the hollow mocking universe. 
Dick’s love only is true. I have tested 
that, and I know it is true!’ 


Poor girl! she was half tempted to 


“shuffle off this mortal coil,” and have 
done with it. 
“ Mad from life’s history, 
Gilad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurled 
Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of tha world!” 


But remembering that possibly her con- 


dition might not be greatly improved by 
any such rash adventure, she wisely 


“Took up her burden of life again.” 


The shrill whistle of the locomotive 
across the hill aroused her from her revery. 
She rose and walked on mechanically. She 
had almost forgotten she was hunting the 
cows. 

“Pardon me, madam, but can you tell 
me how far I am from Jacob Danley’s 
residence ?”” 


Barbara was completely startled. So 


deep was she in thought that approaching 
footstéps had not aroused her. Before her, 
bowing with hat in hand, stood a very 
handsome young man. He was dressed in 
the finest of broadcloth; diamond studs 
flashed from his bosom ; a heavy gold chain 


was fastened in his buttonhole, and ex- 
tended to his left vest pocket; and an im- 


mense seal ring was very conspicuous on 
the fourth finger of his left hand. 

Barbara was too wellbred to evince an 
atom of the curiosity which overwhelmed 
her. Bowing gravely, she said: 

“The next house on the right is where 
Mr. Danley lives.” 

With a profound bow and a “ thank you,” 
the young man walked rapidly on. Bar- 
bara quickened her pace. Finding it use- 
less to look further in that direction, she 
returned, and found the cows quietly chew- 
ing their cuds in the barnyard. Slipping 
through the backdoor, she gained her own 
room, where she brushed her hair and put 
on acilean collar. Then she sank down on 
the side of the bed to try to collect her 
thoughts. Bat just then she heard the 
old accordeon in the “ front room” going 
it at quitea lively rate. It was no earthly 
tune that was ever invented, and certainly 
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it was not a heavenly one. It sounded 
something like a distorted jig commingled 
with a jumbled-up waltz: 

** Who in the world can he be that makes 
himself so much at home on such short 


acquaintance ?”’ 


She knew that her aunt would need her 
assistance in preparing supper, so she went 
to the kitchen, took down her apron, and 
rolled up her sleeves. y 

“Indeed!” sniffed heraunt. ‘Is it pos- 
sible it’s you? I should like to know, Bar- 
bara Cray, where you have been.” 

“There are many things which we de- 
sire to know, yet which we never find out,” 
replied Barbara, an ominous glow c¢ »ming 
up in her eyes. 

Mrs. Danley was a peculiar woman; as 
long as Barbara made no retort to her in- 
nuendoes she flung them at her with in- 
sulting frequency. But no sooner did the 
girl evince a spirit of independence than 
she forthwith came down from her lofty 
height, and became quite conciliatory. 

**My nephew, Frank Hildebrand, has 
come,”’ she remarked, pleasantly. “ He is 
from Philadelphia, and seems a very pleas- 
ant young man. I should like it if you 


could manage to make a favorable impres- 


sion on him, as you might step into quite a 
nice little fortune—provided you have no 


_foolish liking for Dick Felton.” 


“Aunt Margaret, I declare I will not—” 
“Aunt Margaret, how snug you are here 
in this old farmhouse!’ 


There stood Frank in the doorway, his 
blue eyes dancivg, and the corners of his 
mouth drawn down in a vain attempt to 
repress a smile. Evidently he had heard 
the entire conversation. Barbara was 
standing haughtily erect, her queenly form 
drawn up to its full height, her great eyes 


blazing wrathfully. But, try as she would 
to look dignified, she could not repress a 
smile at the serio-comic expression of the 
young man’s face. 

husband’s niece, Miss Barbara 
Cray, Frank,’ stammered Mrs. Danley, at 
length. 

“How do you do, Cousin Barbara?” 
said Frank, with charming impudenee, 
crossing the white floor, and shaking hands 
cordially with her. “I am profoundly 
glad to make your acquaintance, though 
vur mutual aunt has neglected to state my 
surname, which is Hildebrand.” 

For three seconds Barbara looked at him 
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in cold surprise, then her icy manner 
melted, and she smiled up at the face 
which seemed guiltless of imposture, the 
frank, pure handsome face. 

Mrs. Danley was in an agony. To cook, 
with so fine a gentleman looking at her, 
was impossible. She could not have found 
the flour barrel. 

* Barbara,”’ she gasped, “‘ take your cous- 
in into the other room and talk to him, 
and I’ll get supper.”’ 

It is not wonderful that Barbara Cray 
should be fascinated by the young man’s 
manner. Frank Hildebrand was a person 
of no great decision of character, as it 
needed but a glance at the flexible wom- 
anish mouth to tell. And when I say that 
life held nothing half so sweet for him asa 
dangerously fascinating flirtation, I have 
told his history. 

When they were seated at the table a 
letter was banded to Mr. Danley, which 
had been brought from the office by some 
friendly passer-by. Without any apology 
he hastily tore the seal. He unfolded the 
letter, and a twenty dollar greenback 
dropped out. He jumped up, unpmindful 
of his city guest, overturning his chair in 
the operation, and made his exit through 
the back door like a flying meteor, and 
with the pale glow of the dying sunset il- 
luminating the page, read: 


“ SqurrE,—There is one thing which I 
entirely forgot to mention to you; and I 
take the five minutes before the train is 
due to acquaint you with it. I enclose 
twenty dollars, with which you will please 
hire the Widow Goff’s son to perform Bar- 
bara’s share of the out-door service on the 
farm for this season. If the expense should 
exceed this amount, do not fail to let me 
know, as I stand ready to foot the bill. I 
will write you on my arrival in Philadel- 
phia, giving you my address. 

haste, R, Fe.ton.” 


“Well, I do declare! Well, upon my 
word!” was all the farmer said. But the 
widow's son was engaged, and Barbara’s 
bondage was ended. 

It is scarcely worth my while to enter 
into the details of Frank Hildebrand’s 
course of action. The reader will doubt- 
less undersiaud much when I say that the 
end of October found bim still lingering at 
his_ Aunt Margaret's. Barbara Cray had 


‘his father to return to the city. 
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been a surprise to him—first a surprise, 
then a study, and finally an enigma. But 
I am sure that he loved her with as much 
earnestness as a man of his peculiarly sel- 
fish temperament is capable of loving any- 
thing besides himself; and he would have 
married her but for the stern, bitter, re- 
lentless opposition of his family. Even 
his mother was appalled at the idea. His 
father said, “ The day you marry her I will 
make my will, and it shall contain’ this 
clause: ‘To my son Frank I bequeath one 
dollar; and from that hour your name 
shall never be mentioned within these 
walls.”’ 

And Barbara? Is it wonderful that she 
should love him? I say it would have 
been more strange if she had not. She 
loved him with the strength of a passion- 
ate heart whose tranquil depths had never 
been stirred before. There was a magnetic 
spell about this girl that chained Frank to 
her side—he could not get away. To have 
seen them together, you would have sup- 
posed that he worshipped her with a devo- 
tion entire; nor would you for the moment 
have been far wroig. He wandered by 
her side through. the long lanes, in the 
quiet September evenings. He read Ten- 
nyson to her. His eyes dwelt lovingly on 
her face, while he recited to her the lines: 


* Sweet is true love though given in vain, in vain; 


And sweet is death which puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


“ Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death must 


Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die! 


“ Sweet love that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death that eeems to make us loveless clay, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I.” 


Before he went away he gave her the 
book, with his favorite Italian motto, 
“Amor tutti equaglia,’’ pencilled on the 
flyleaf. 

October’s frosts had tinged the leaves 
with fantastic colors; and from the trees 
they shimmered down, falling with a half- 
shivering sigh, as if, though inavimate, 
they realized that they must rise no more 
forever; that for them no kindly voice 
could chant Resurgam. The lovers stood 
beneath a gigantic elm, and watched them 
silently as they fell. Frank had received 
that morning an absolute command from 
“If you 
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do not come immediately,”’ wrote the irate 
sire, “‘I will contrive a plan to bring you!” 

am going home to-morrow, Barbara,” 
he said, at length. 

The girl closed her lips to keep back a 
cry of paim at the sudden announcement. 

““ My darling,” he said, tenderly, putting 
his arm around her, “it is useless to say 
that it grieves me to part with you. Bar- 
bara, it crushes my very heart! it kills 
me!’ And he strained her slight form 
passionately against his breast, and bowed 
his face down to hers. Poor Frank! he 
loved her, there is not a doubt of it—not 
one! 

*T cannot leave you! I canuot part 
with you! Barbara, my precious love! my 
queen, my treasure! O Barbara! go with 
me as my wife! I will not go alone! 
Dear love, go with me!’ 

Frank was thoroughly in earnest. Fortu- 
nately, Barbara had the more sense of the 
two. 
he could return soon; that she would cer- 
tainly marry him some day. So Frank 
sadly took his departure, and Barbara wept 
bitter tears of anguish over the separation 
that was to be so shortlived. 

Amare simul et sapere ipsi Jovi est non 
datur! 


CHAPTER IV. 


My story has lengthened itself out 
strangely. I had intended to tell it in two 
chapters, and here 1 am engaged on the 
fourth! But I ought not to be expected to 
chronicle the most important events in 
three human lives in less than four 
chapters! 

As I have said, it was the last of October 
when Frank went away. He was to return 
in two months; and in the meantime he 
was to write twice a week. True to his 
promise, he wrote —four letters. Then 
they ceased, and Barbara heard from him 
no more! The letters which he wrote were 
full of hopeful love, assuring her of the 
rapture with which he looked forward to 
the time when he could again clasp her in 
his arms, again gaze upon the face so 
loved. In the generality of cases there is 


a falling off, first in the warmth of the let- 
ters, and then iv the number of them, 
until gradually they cease; and the recipi- 
ent is more or less prepared for such an 
But the last letter Frank wrote ex- 


issue. 
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ceeded the others in passionate expressions 
of endearment. Frank — weak heart! — 
knew when he wrote it it would be the 
last. Had the ardor of his passion cooled ? 
I think not—else, why write at all? Her 
suffering, I am convinced, would not have 
been greater had she never heard from him 
once; and his being, as I have intimated, 
an utterly selfish nature, I feel safe in as- 
serting that had his ardor cooled, he would 
not have written at all. 
Reader mine, let me tell you, there is 
nothing under God’s fair heaven so cruel, 
~so utterly devastating to the human heart 
as a vain love. Bitter it is to feel, day by 
day, that your idol is becoming estranged ; 
that a fairer face than yours has attracted 
the eye, another has usurped your place in 
the affections, But doubly bitter is the 
agony when the blow falls unexpectedly; 
when the being you have trusted next to 
God, whom, as firmly as you believe in 
Heaven, you believe to be faithful and 
true, proves to you, either by prolonged 
and aggravated silence, or by coldness and 
indifference, that he is utterly false—I ask 
you candidly, can you thiuk of anything 
more calculated to crush the heart? 

Barbara had loved Frank Hildebrand so 
deeply, so entirely! Mines of gold, the 
wealth of the Indies—ay, of this round 
world of ours, could never purchase a love 
like that! Fatal indeed was the hour when 
he consented, for a few paltry thousands, 
to fling it away! fatal to himself morally— 
disastrous in every single particular. It 
was the one pure love of his life, his last 
hope, his only salvation. Heaven pity 
him! And Heaven pity, in the last grand 
assize, the judgment day, those who, by 
their relentless decree, hurled him forward 
with frightful impetus down that slippery 
well-trayelled path that leads to déstruc- 
tion! 

Weeks rolled away, bearing to. Barbara 
not one word of the false-hearted man to 
whom she had unwisely given her life’s 
fondest devotion. False-hearted, 1 said, 
and I repeat it. False-hearted he must 
have been, or he would have trampled his 
father’s gold beneath his feet! Under- 
stand, in all I have said explaining the 
reason of his falsity, I call it nothing but 
falsity still. 

We are tired of reading in novels of the 
unfaithfulness of man, and the consequent 
suffering of woman. Now, right here let 
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me tell you, I am relating a story of real 
life—in short, a true story. It has almost 
become a stereotyped thing for the lover 
to prove false, and the unhappy young 
woman who trusted him to pine in soli- 
tude, grow pale, and very likely die; or, 
possibly, revive, recover—in plain English, 
get over it, and marry some one else. 
Well, now, I can’t help it if it has become 
stereotyped. The truth is the truth, and 
I, for one, can’t make anything else out of 
it! 

“ What!’ you say, “did Barbara grow 
pale and drag out a weary existence, just 
because a worthless fellow loved gold more 
dearly than he did her? Humph! I should 
not have done any such thing. I should 
rather have considered it a good riddance, 
and should have congratulated myself on 
the timely expose of his falsity!’ 

Why, bless me, reader,so should I! But 
don’t you know there are few persons on 
this mundane sphere who are possessed of 
our sound, practical, philosophical com- 
mon sense? More’s the pity! Don’t you 
think so? 

Six months passed away. How Barbara 
managed to drag through those dreary 
winter months she never knew. Truly, 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick. At 
the end of six months she received a letter 
postmarked Philadelphia. Dare I attempt 
to describe the nameless thrill of rapture 
that for one moment caused her heart to 
stand still? With trembling hands she 
tore the seal, with rapid eyes she glanced 
down the page. Now whose signature do 
you think was at the bottom? 


“Very truly yours, 
“ RICHARD FELTON.’ 


Her disappointment was so cruelly in- 
tense that she crushed the letter in her 
hand, threw it into the kitchen stove, and, 
with a hard cynical smile, she watched it 
crumble to ashes. 

Another month passed away. June, 
with her perfect coronet of leaves, reigned 
mildly grand o’er God’s fair creation. 
Barbara started out one evening for a walk. 
She seemed to be in quest of something, 
she knew not what. Forgetfuiness, I think. 
But that was about as far off as ever. The 
linnet, swinging on the bow, sang mock- 
ingly: 

“Frank! Freank! F-r-a-n-k?’ 
The millwhee! churned slowly out: 
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Frank Hildebrand! Frank Hil—Frank 
Hil—Frank Hildebrand!’ 

She retraced her steps, and entering the 
gate, closed it, and leaned listlessly against 
it, gazing into vacancy. 

“Hullo, Barbary?’ “shouted a rough 
farmer’s lad, abruptly reining in his sad- 
dleless steed at the gate. ‘“‘ The pos’master 
give me a letter which he said as how ’twas 
fur you. I can’t read writin’ myself, but 
I caculate it’s all right.” And away he 
galloped, singing lustily: 

“If you git there before I do, 
Look out fur me, I’m a comin’ too!” 


There could be no possible mistake this 
time. It was Frank’s bold careless hand- 
writing. The girl’s heart gave a quick 
palpitating throb, and a suffocating sensa- 
tion passed over her. She stood a moment 
erect and motionless, gazing at her name 
on the envelop. Then she tore the seal; 
and here is what she read: 


“My am ill—probably dy- 
ing. Come to me without delay. O Bar- 
bara, my own precious love, beloved of my 
soul, will you cruelly let me die without 
ever again seeing your dear face? You 
will not refuse to come? Sweet love, ‘in 
agonizing suspense, I am yours till death. © 

**FRANK HILDEBRAND.” 


That was all, save the name of the street 
and the number of the house that would 
find him. I might consume a page or so 
in explaining why Barbara pursued the 
course she did, and what good she expect- 
ed to accomplish, or what she expected to 
gain. But the fact is, I do not know any- 
thing about that; I only know that she 
went to Philadelphia, that she went alone, 
and found Frank Hildebrand at his fa- 
ther’s house—found bim on a bed of sick- 
ness, but not, as it chanced, a bed of 
death. She was welcomed there by the 
parents and sisters of the suffering man— 
welcomed with the respect and deference 
they might have shown a queen; for was 
net the son and brother tossing in delirium, 
calling constantly, “Barbara, my darling?” 

If there was any human power that could 
quiet him, let it be brought into requisi- 
tion, though the heavens fall, or their 
pride, which was about as stubborn. She 
followed the anxious mother into the dark- 
ened room. O, how her heart bounded as 
she knelt beside the low couch. She laid 
her hand on his forehead. He looked at 
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her, but there was no recognition in that 
feverish glanee. He grasped her hand, 
erying: 

“| thought you were Barbara! But she 
will not come to me—never again! O Bar- 
bara, my darling!” 

He went to sleep directly, and the physi- 
cian said he would awaken conscious. Bar- 
bara was in a strange and unnatural state 
of excitement. Her cheeks burned, and 
her eyes gleamed like stars. She felt she 
must have a breath of fresh air. She never 
thought there might be danger in a young 
and unguarded woman’s venturing on the 
street alone, so late in the evening. She 
carefully noted that the name was on the 
door, and started for a walk. 

“Well,” you say, “she met Dick Fel- 
ton, and—” 

Don’t anticipate me, I beg! To be sure 
she met Dick Felton—why not? Ican tell 
you, though, she was not thinking of him 
any more than if he had been at the North 
Pole. Not but what she might have 
thought of him, I suppose, if he had been 
there—buat I digress! 

“Well, Barbara Cray!’ . 

Did you ever reflect for a moment how 
much tenderness, joy, rapturous delight a 
tone of the human voice can express? If 
you haven’t reflected—in short, if you have 
not heard it, you will never know just how 
Dick Felton pronounced those words: 

“* Well, Barbara Cray!’ 

Barbara stopped, amazed, and looked up 
athim. His face brightened and bright- 
ened with a great and boundless joy. His 
eyes grew mistily tender, and his firm lips 
trembled. She quietly laid her hands in 
his, saying, simply: 

“1 am overjoyed to see you!’ 

“ Let me accompany you in your walk,” 
he said, drawing her hand through his 
arm; and they walked slowly on. 

Barbara could never tell what spell 
moved her, but she told Dick the entire 
history of her life, from the time he left 
her to the present moment, and even 
showed him the letter which brought her 
to Philadelphia. Dick read it; his face 
whitening, his lips closing firmly together, 
and his eyes taking on a terrible aspect. 
He folded it up, and put it in his pocket. 
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“Gracious heavens, Barbara!” he ejac- 
ulated, covering with his other hand the 
trembling hand that rested on his arm. 

A rebuke rose to her lips, but there was 
something so appalling in his voice that 
the words died on her lips. 

*Is—is he dead yet?” he asked, in a 
hoarse tone. 

No.”’ 

“And you saw him ?”’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

“And he knew you?” 

No.”’ 

“ Thank God 

Why, Dick?’ 

Richard Felton turned toward her, a look 
she could not fathom in his eyes. 

* Barbara, my girl, I don’t think you are 
aware that it is a married man whom you 
have come here to see. Speak, Barbara— 
tell me!’ 

A cry of agony escaped her lips. 

“It is false!’ she exclaimed. 

‘False that Frank Hildebrand is mar- 
ried? married to an actress whom he has 
deserted? He is not a man of much note, 
but I think all Philadelphia knows that! 
I can prove it to you in five minutes.” 

Barbara clung hysterically to his arm, 

“JI believe you, Dick. But, O my 
friend, I am so wretched!’ And swift 
tears slid down the white face. 

For my part, I never blamed Dick for 
what he did. He just stooped’ quickly and 
kissed the quivering lips, and more closely 
pressed the trembling hand. 

‘* My poor little Barbara!’ he whispered, 
tenderly. 

Well, I am_ pretty near the end of this 
story, as any intelligent reader can see; 
and as I did not set out to prove that my 
heroine was a first-class idiot, I will merely 
add that she sensibly allowed Dick to take 
her home; that she married him, and, 
further still, that she loved him! Which 
latter change I can’t say I thoroughly un- 
derstand; but, fortunately, that does not 
alter the fact. And since there are quite 
a number of things which I cannot rightly 
fathom, I will close by saying that Barbara 
is a happy woman to-day, and so am (, 
dear reader, if you have liked this story’ 
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MR. BARTEAUX. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW, 


“ARE you ready?’ called a 
voice at the foot of the stairs. ‘“ Charlie 
has been waiting this half hour.” 

“T’ll be down-directly;’ came the an- 
swer from the little chamber, within which 
a girl was shaking out the folds of her mus- 
lin dress, and looking in the glass to see 
how they hung.” 

“Let him wait,” she said, to herself, 
bending toward the glass, and seeing there- 
in the reflection of a faultless face—fault- 
less as to hue and feature, Clear in pro- 
file, rose-pink and lily in color, with the 
requisite almond-shaped eyes of cloudless 
azure—the ringlety hair of chestnut, and 
straight eyebrows of the same color. 

* Let him wait,” she repeated. 
not go to the festival looking dowdy, be- 
cause I had to hurry.’’ 

A second inspection of a ribbon in her 
hair decided upon its rejection, and at last, 
with the wavy locks loosely confined, she 
put her hat on with care to look carelessly, 
and descended, entering the parlor with 
her gloves in her hand. 

The young man’s face grew radiant as 
he saw her; manifestly he would have 
given his life for one of those curls. But 
she chose to be very high and distant, be- 
cause she knew everything she wore was 
just enhancing her beauty, and she liked 
to see this man so visibly adoring. 

It is true she liked him best uf anything, 
next to herself, and was going to marry 
him; but she had no idea of the tremors 
and flushes of love he experienced. To 
have attempted to tell her would have been 
talking in an unknown tongue to her. I 
think Robert Browning must have had 
some such woman in his mind, when he 
said: 


“ But for loving, why, you would not, Sweet, 
Though we prayed you, — g al 
Paid you, brayed you 

In a mortar, for you could not, Sweet.” 


The September sunshine was lying warm 
and yellow on the flaunting dablias of the 
little garden through which the two passed 
to the carriage that awaited them at the 


gate. 


“T can- 


Mabel Saunders paused among the flow- 
ers, considering what one she should pluck 
for her own sweet wearing. Her superfi- 
cial taste saved her from any of the gaudy 
blooms, and she chose a pale mottled car- 
nation pink whose spicy penetrating per- 
fume brought to Charlie Wayland dreams 
of some rare garden, under some miracu- 
lous sun, to which he would one day lead 
his love—this houri in muslin, whose small 
fingers touched his arm. After, the fra- 
grance of the carnation gave him that most 
keen of pains—the knowledge that you 
have invested a worthless one with the 
ideal that is dearest to you. 

The light carriage flashed along over the 
hard yellow road, Mabel’s blue eyes danc- 
ing with the exhilarating motion, with her 
own consciousness of looking well—with 
expectation of the x ela to which she 
was speeding. 

By a trough at the into which 
trickled the ‘ice-cold stream from a spring 
in the rocky hill near by, stood a horse, 
his nose plunged in the cool water. Its 
rider had not dismounted, but sat negli- 
gently, while his horse drank. He saw the 
carriage whee] round the curve in the road 
—saw that figure, as fair and perfect asa 
picture—with its bright face and clear eyes, 
and a smile of admiration swept across his 
lips; and, as the couple rode nearer, he 
turned in his seat, and beckoned slightly, 
determined upon a better sight at so un- 
usual a picture. 

Charlie drew rein, and looked question- 
ingly at the stranger, who said: 

** Will you tell me the road to the Episco- 
pal church of Wylding?” 

Charlie writhed beneath the audacious 
gaze fixed upon Mabel, for, though the in- 
terrogation was put to him, the man’s eyes 
never left the face of the girl. 

“You can go straight on, and turn to 
the first left, or you can gake the old road 
which branches from this, by those bars, 
yonder. Either will lead you there.” 

It was only by the utmost control that 
Charlie could prevent his hand from send- 
ing his whip tingling across that dark 
mustached face. 
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“ Thanks,” said the stranger, and, as 
Charlie drove away, the man lifted his hat, 
with the air of a chevalier, to Mabel. He 
said softly to himself, as he pulled up his 
borse’s head: 

“An amusement for my leisure hoyrs 
while I stay in this devilishly dull place. 
And a lover to torment, into the bargain. 
Quite a godsend!’ And he trotted slowly 
after the flying carriage. : 

‘“‘What a striking-looking man!’ ex- 
claimed Mabel, longing to look back, but 
denying herself, for fear he might be 
watching. 

“I’ve a great mind to go back and horse- 
whip him!’ said Charlie, his sinewy hand 
looking as if it might accomplish that feat. 
“That would be a pretty thing to do,’”’ 


remarked Mabel, secretly amused. “We — 


shouldn’t get to the festival in time, and 
might delay him, too,” 

“ How do you know he’s going?” asked 
Charlie, looking suspiciously at her, and 
wondering if she could help feeling resent- 
ment at such a gaze from a stranger. He 
felt an unrecognized pang, as he saw she 
had not beén angry with the man. 

“T imagined so, because he inquired the 


way to the church where the festival is,’’. 


replied Mabel. ‘* You ought to know that, 
for you told him.” 

“T should bave had a much higher 
opinion of myself, if I had told him the 
wrong road,’’ was the response. 

“That would bave done no good,” said 
the acute girl; “for it’s my opinion the 
man knew the way as well as you did.” 

Which was very true. 

The two rode on, Charlie very moody 
and dissatisfied with this day from which 
he had expected so much; Mabel eager to 
reach the church and discover who was 
the man who looked so differently from her 
country admirers. 

The horse, ever ready to shy and jump 
at anything which he could imagine to be 
sufficient cause, had been somewhat ex- 
cited by various ghostly-looking stones, 
and bya pile of shining birchwood close 
tothe road. But the strong arm of his 
driver had easily subdued him. Now a 
party.of boys in a field by the road, were 
hastily pulling in a kite, and, as the horse 
came up opposite, the kite wavered and 
fell, rattling, right in front of the animal’s 
head. The horse flung out his mane, grand- 
ly—tire flashed in his eyes, and he trampled 
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over the kite, and darted on in the swift 
run which fear urges. 

Mabel was not timid, and she felt entire 
confidence in Charlie’s power to control 
the horse; but, when suddenly one of the 
lines parted, and Charlie fell violently 


back, without one curbing influence on the 


flying steed, Mabel felt she might be rid- 
ing to ber death. 

Charlie knew it was a straight road for 
a mile further; after that he would not 
think. He felt conscious of no fear for 
himself, but his heart was pierced with 
agony that he should have brought Mabel 
into danger. Mabel sat very still, not 
thinking of anything, and hardly able to 
breathe, so rapid was the motion. 

At a little distance in front, the narrow 
old road came out upon the broader new 
one over which they were travelling. 
While they were within a few rods of it, 
they saw a chestnut horse emerge from it, 
and its rider turn his head quickly to see 
who came so furiously. Then he sprang 


from his horse, and stood awaiting the com- - 


ing of the leaping animal whose speed 
seemed increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. The twoin the carriage recognized 
the man, and even at that moment Char- 
lie felt a sensation of anger toward him. 

The lithe nervous figure leaped at the 
horse’s head, and grasped the bridle as 
though his band had been of iron, The 
horse struggled, reared, then stood and 
panted. Charlie jumped out and was 
about to turn to Mabel, but the stranger 
left the horse’s head, thus obliging Charlie 
to take his place there, and going to the 
side of the carriage, showing a face paler 
than its wont, but smiling and careless, 
extended his hands and lifted Mabel from 
her seat, saying: 

“I could not have been so cruel as to 
have wished this should happen, but now 
that it has, I can hardly be sorry for it, as 
it brings me to your presence.” 

Tt was said with @ tone, a glance, an 
empressement, which called ‘the scarlet to 
cheek and lip, lately so pale. 

“T hope you are not hurt,’’ Mabel said, 
thinking she must say something, but much 
preferring to hear him speak. 

“Hurt? WNo indeed! Then with a 
laugh—‘* How should I be hurt in your 
service ?”” 

The two stood by the carriage, his hand 
still on her arm, as if she must still need 
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support after such an escape; his stately, 
graceful head a little drooped toward her, 
his swift black eye-glance seeing how 
beautiful was the transparent carmine, the 
snowy white, the sapphire eyes, all glori- 
fied by excitement. 

Charlie was tying together the lines, 
studiously endeavoring not to look at 
Mabel, but seeing too plainly how enchant- 
- img was ber face and figure at this moment. 
When he had accomplished his work, he 
advanced, and elaborately thanked the 
stranger, who received his thanks with a 
suavity in which Charlie felt, but could 
not see, the scorn. 

“The horse is perfectly safe, now, 
Mabel,”’ he said, “shall we go on? Un- 
fortunately we are now very late.” 

He could not refuse the tacit demand of 
the stranger to be allowed to put the lady 
into the carriage, which was accomplished 
with the same careless grace with which 
he appeared to do everything; then he gal- 
loped away out of sight, on the road to 
Wylding. 

The two followed more slowly, and 
almost in utter silence. Soon they drove 
up to the pretty little brown stone church 
in which was to be held a celebration in 
honor of the formation of the society—that 
day being the first of the fiftieth year of its 
life. 

The people moved in and out beneath 
the gothic entrance, along whose arch 
drooped the brightest and sweetest flowers 
of September. Two or three girls stood at 
the foot of the stairs that led up to the 
choir. They advanced to meet Mabel, as 
she came slowly up the yard, bowing gayly 
to the young men who lounged there, and 
who half started forward at sight of her— 
as if awakened to keener life by her 
presence. 

“ We have been waiting so long for you,’’ 
exclaimed one of the girls; “‘ you know we 
cannot sing, until they are all here. We 
thought you would never come. And I 
was quite angry that the organist should 
be so late—he has not been here five 
minutes.” 

** He ?” questioned Mabel, ascending the 
choir steps, and giving a last arrangement 
‘to her hat, asshe went. “I thought Ellen 
Winthrop was to play, as usual,”’ 

“Ono, You were not here at the last 
rebearsal—they decided to send for Mr. 
Barteaux, from B——. He’s to play here 
all the month.”’ 
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The truth flashed into Mabel’s mind, in- 
stantly; it was the new organist whom she 
had twice met this morning. 

By this time they were arranged in their 
seats, and in the body of the church the 
ranks of fluttering ribbons and black coats 
became quieter, in expectation of the grand 
anthem that was to open the festival. 
Mabel had, as yet, no chance to confirm 
her syspicion, as to the organist. She sat 
in the front row of singers, and could not 
well look behind to where some one sat at 
the keyboard. 

“Ts he not handsome—or, rather, so 
distingue?” whispered a fluttering academy 
miss, by her side. 

‘How should I know? I cannot see 
him,”’ was the response. 

But she could see Charlie Wayland ir 
the church below; she saw his gaze upo. 
her, and it annoyed her. 

The first strains of the organ hushed the 
murmur, for the ‘strains were unlike any 
ever heard in that church before. Clear, 
full, with a triumphant clarion of the hosts 
of Judah thrilling through. The touch 
was assured, as though the organist had in 
command inexhaustible resources. Cor- 
rect, with a fire and spirit in the playing 
that fascinated and enchained the ear. 
But the musician who devoutly loved music 
—whose very heart and soul were infused 
with it, would have felt vaguely that this 
player only laid the riches of intellect and 


talent at the shrine, that his soul was not 


worthy of worshipping at such an altar. 

But the crowd were swayed, and worthi- 
ly—they listened breathlessly, and when 
the words of the anthem burst from the 
throats of the singers, in unison with those 
organ strains, they thought that never had 
beeh such music. Many eyes filled with 
rapture, and many a heart throbbed suffo- 
catingly. 

Charlie Wayland, listening, and watch- 
ing the face of her whom he loved, felt the 
strange pain of music and love. Some- 
times, he could distinguish the clear thin 
soprano of Mabel, who saug so well that 
one might wonder if she felt all her voice 
conveyed, for, though not so rich and full, 
it could be very sweet. P 

After the anthem, came a prayer from 
the white-robed minister, then jhe bustle 
of going down to the chapel below, where 
were to be the usual number of charades, 
semi-sacred colloquies, and to finish with 
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the bounteous collation which already 
tempted the hungry eyes of the children. 
Mabel lingered long enough to catch one 
glimpse of the organist, and make her sus- 
picion certain, then she was borne off by 
Wayland. 

As for Mr. Barteaux, he had seen the 
blue ribbon of Mabel’s hat in the choir, 
then all thought of her had been Ipst in 
listening to a contralto voice, whose first 
tones had sent a memory through his mind 
that thrilled upon the most sensitive chord 
in his nature, 

“*It could not be possible,” he said, to 
himself, ‘that he should meet again the 
owner of that voice here.” 

He tried to discover just where she sat, 
but intervening figures prevented, After 
the singing, he walked down the steps, his 
eyes roving restlessly through the crowd 
for the face he knew so well, but he did 
not find it. Retarning, his glance met the 
face of Mabel, who was walking away upon 
her Jover’s arm. 

He flashed a smile upon her, saying in- 
wardly, with something of self-scorn, “ that 
voice has driven this little amusement out 
of my head.” Then he sauntered slowly 
into the yard, and to the grove of oaks, 
where some of the younger people, who 
preferred more freedom, were already 
wandering. 

At the grassy roots of oné of these trees, 
sat Charlie and Mabel, and near them a 
slender girl leaned against a tree trunk, 
now and then joining in the desultory con- 
versation. Her face was of that soft clear 
darkness, unrelieved by any color, save the 
crimson of her mouth, her eyes gray, but 
looking much darker, by reason of the ink- 
black lashes and dark brows—and tiat in- 
describable something about the eyes of a 
brunette that makes them look of a deeper 
color than they sometimes really are. 
Mabel began to relate her adventure of the 
morning, dilating upon the rare grace of 
the stranger. The girl listened, with a 
curious smile in her eyes, but her lips only 
reposing in quiet attention. 

“And what did you think of this wonder- 
ful cavalier, Mr. Wayland ?” asked the girl. 

Charlie looked up from the grass he was 
listlessly braiding, and said: 

“* Unaccountably I thought of a glitter- 
ing snake [ killed in the field the other 
day. Now, 1 think Mr. Barteaux a remark- 
ably fine a 
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“T am glad you killed the snake, Mr. 
Wayland,” said the girl, softly. 

The two looked at each other, and she 
felt that he, also, had an intuition other 
than jealousy, of the nature of the new- 
comer. 

“IT think you two are talking very ab- 
surdly, as well as incomprehensibly,’’ ex- 
claimed Mabel, with a bewitching: pout, 
that instantly called all her lover’s atten- 
tion to herself. 

Let us, then, assist in disseminating 
reason,”’ said a voice near them, and Bar- 
teaux came leisurely from among the trees 
behind them, and was about to sit down 
on the grass at Mabel’s feet, when he per- 
ceived the third person whom the bole of 
the tree had partially screened. 

Mabel, who was looking at him, sawa 
sudden pallor follow a quick flash on his 
face, then he instantly became careless as 
ever, and made no sign of recognition, 
Mabel had no idea of why he should have 
looked so, and soon ceased wondering. He 
must be presented to the girl, consequent- 
ly she said: 

“ This is Mr. Barteaux, Miss Ray.”’ 

Barteaux, with indescribable effrontery, 
masked in exquisite self-possession, said, 
as he bowed low: 

**It is Miss Ray, then? I fancied I had 
seen you before; the name recalls you 
definitely to my remembrance.”’ 

Mabel showed the surprise she felt that 
Charlette Ray had seen this man before, 
while Miss Ray said, with a coolness that 
Charlie Waylaud could perceive Crees 
on disdain: 

“Mr. Barteaux’s memory is not so good 
as wine. I remembered him the moment 
I saw him.” 

He winced inwardly, but said in his soft 
musical voice: 

“T cannot be too grateful for that 
fact.”’ 

Then he sat down by Mabel, gallantly 
listening — bestowing attentions which 
seemed to come 8o directly from his heart, 
as to dissipate his usual carelessness, And 
therein lay his most potent charm. He 
did not address any remarks to Miss Ray, 
who talked intermittently with Charlie, 
until a deputation came to summon tiem 
to dinner. Then Barteaux fell behind by 
the side of Miss Ray, a pale flush coming 
to his cheek) a deep gleam to his eye, as he 
found himeelf so nearher He offered hh 
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arm, and she could, not well refuse to let 
her hand rest there. 

Never had woman held such a power 
over this cynical heartless man, as did this 
girl who now walked by his side. And she 
could not but feel sometimes the fasciua- 
tion of his presence, the electric power of 
those eyes that had looked to her all of 
love he could know. But his innate un- 
truth she knew as well as felt, His life of 
dissipated uncertainty—more than all, his 
falseness to every promise where woman 
was concerned, too plainly polluted his 
soul for such a woman as Charlotte Ray 
ever to come within his power—let him be 
ever so strongly attached tv her. 

Now, as he walked with her, though he 
longed to touch her hand, to clasp the fin- 


gers that lay on his arm, he dared not, He 
bent his head low and said: 


“If ever woman was flattered by visible 
evidence of her power, you bave been. I 
am not used to grow hot, and tremble with 
delight at meeting one, This morning 


your voice thrilled through all the siuging 


—I beard only you. Your tone was the 
first knowledge I had that you were 
here.”’ 

He paused, his burning eyes blazing upon 
her face, his words echoing with passion- 
ate intensity. With all the tenacity and 
passion of his temperament, this man had 
resolved that he would conquer the love 
of this girl—for never had woman been 
haughty and indifferent to him before. 

She walked in silence. She knew how 
powerful was the attraction he felt, and 
knowing that, she could not but be con- 
scious of the magnetism of his pregence. 
Still she wisely forbore to speak, to iterate 
words she had already spoken. There rose 
before her a pale blonde face, with sad 
wistful eyes—the face of a girl whom this 
man in sportive mood had won to love him 
with the one grand passion of a life. It 
bad been rare amusement for him. 

As she. thought, Charlotte Ray’s eyes 
grew full of a sheeny dangerous light. Un- 
consciously she withdrew her hand from 
his arm, as sbe said: 

** What.if I should tell you I did not be- 
lieve a word of all you say ?”’ 

_ It was not a wise remafk for her to have 
made, and she knew it instantly. 


~ Have I, then, but to conyince her of 


my sincerity?” he asked ani with a 
feeling of triumph, 


They had reached the door of the chapel. 
Miss Ray would not allow him to escort 
her in, and a while after, she saw him by 
the side of Mabel—saw that subtle smile 
of his shedding its radiance into the heart 
of the unsuspecting girl, 


It was evident in a fortnight that Mr. 
Barteaux was prosecuting his amusement 


with vigor and success. Miss Ray saw the 


look 6f fierce gloom that had settled upon 
the once bright face of Wayland—her quick- 
seeing eyes detected the restless flush, the 
eager, illy-subdued expectations and disap- 
pointments that began to make the life of 
Mabel Saunders what she was making that 
of Wayland. Miss Ray saw, and her soul 
rose, rebellious. Her tact and resolution 
had thus far succeeded, and she had had 
no interview alone with him since she bad 


met him at the festival. While she de- 
spised him, there was a power, an electri- 
cal strength of eye, and voice, and pres- 
ence, that she could easily know might 
hold another in a spell whose influence she 


had faintly felt. 
It was a night far into September—a soft 


sweet night of summer and autump united 
in that unison which is so dearly sweet. 
The stars shone tlirough a fragrant mist— 
a slender moon had already passed golden- 
ly down below the horizon. The star 
sheen glittered on the single jewel Char- 
lotte were, as her hand rested on the shoul- 
der of Mabel. The two stood in the gar- 
den of Mabel’s home. Both their faces 
revealed the earnestness of their conversa- 
tion, but Mabel’s aspect was incredulous 
and fearful. Every moment her eyes wan- 
dered restlessly toward the gate, and the 
late rose she twirled had lost nearly all its 
petals. 

“You do not tell me seriously, that you 
have broken plight with Wayland,” Char- 
lotte said, after a pause, which to both was 
full of unpleasantness. | 

** Yes, seriously; you may believe it,” 
was the reply. 

“And you faucy Barteaux loves you?” 
asked the tender pitying voice, that could 
not make Mabel angry. 

Tt seems so,”” said Mabel, slowly; then 
a deep blush stained her cheek, in the dusk, 
and she continued with low vehemence, 
“and 1 do nut know why—but I would do 
anything he willed—I never knew love be- 


fore. Iceuld die for him!” 
“Dear child, believe me, he has no glim- 
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mer of love for you; and it is not love you 
feel.” 

Her hand clasped the fingers of Mabel 
with a-grasp that some way had healing 
and strength in it. 


“Tt is, however, something that has 
changed my whole life,’’ said Mabel, ina 
weary tone. 

Charlotte’s lips were parted to reply, 
when the two caught the sound of steps, 
and the gate swung open. Charlotte 
pushed Mabel hurriedly up to the door, 
whispering: 

** Sit concealed in the parlor, by the open 
window!’ And the girl passively obeyed. 

Barteaux saw the shining of some white 
drapery, and thought it Mabel; but when 
he saw the prideful pose of figure, his face 
lost its look of easy supremacy—bis pulses 


their calm beat. He came up to where she 
stood near the vine-wreathed window. 

‘At last accident bi us,”’ he said, in 
such tones, as the listening girl within the 
house had never heard before. 


Why not say Providence ?” asked Char- 


lotte; 1 feel like ascribing this meeting 
thus high.’ 

He came close to her; his eyes glowed 
through the darkness. The unexpected- 
ness of his meeting with her—the strong 
desire be had felt for an hour like this with 
the woman who so strangely euthralled 
him, gave to his manner an impetuous 
passion that would have made him irresist- 
ible had there been one particle of love in 
the heart of the girl to whom he plead. 
And Mabel learned that night more suffer- 
ing than she had ever known before. 

She heard her name in his tone, uttered 
with an indifferent scorn that tingled like 
fire through her veins, In the passionate 
words of love he poured out, she recognized 


Mr, Barteaux. 
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so truly how false had been every look and 
tone to her. In that hour of trial, Mabel’s 
pride, ber vanity, her better nature, every- 
thing within her, rose to sustain the shock. 
And in it all, she felt surely that she had 


forever fallen from the ideal one good man 
had enshrined her in.. 

Charlotte stood icily calm; only a steady 
flush burned in her cheeks—a hue invisi- 
ble to the man before her. 

beg you—I command you to desist,” 
she exclaimed, as soon as she could find 
breath to break the burning eloquence. 

, There was that in her tone, her gesture, 
that seemed to freeze him. 

There was dead despair in his voice, as 
he said, slowly: 

‘And you never could love me ?”’ 

“Never,” she said, with unhesitating 
certainty in her accent, 


Mabe] knew that he took Charlotte’s 
hand, that he held it an instant, then he 
waiked down the path. 


The next day, the people of the village 
were surprised that Mr. Barteaux had left 
them so suddenly, 


Mabel could not take up her life as 
though such experience had never entered 
it—some poison of that time would linger 
long with her-—the longer, because her 
character was not so strong as some to 
shake itself pure of contamination, 

Wayland had left the village, to battle 
with a disappointment too keen to be en- 
dured there, where a fair face and blue 
eyes might suddenly revive all the old 
agony. 

Who shall say but in years to come, 
Mabel may not grow to be, what in his 
faithful heart her lover so truly believed 
her to be? 


Tue Patrent ELEPHANT.—An elephant 
in Caleutta had a disease in his eyes. For 
three days he had been completely blind. 
His owner, an engineer officer, asked the 
doctor if he could do anything to relieve 
the poor animal. The doctor said he would 
try the nitrate of silver, a remedy common- 
ly applied to similar diseases in the human 
eye. The animal was ordered to lie down, 
and at first, on the application of the rem- 


edy, raised an éxtraordinary roar at the 
acute pain it occasioned. The effect, how: 


ever, was wonderful. The eye was in @ 
manner restored, aud the animal could par- 
tially see. The next day, wheo he was 


brought and heard the doctor's voive, he 


lay down of himself, placed His enormous 
head on One side, curled up bis trank, drew 
fu his breath jast like a man about to en-- 
dure an operation, gave a sigh of relief 
when it was over, and then by trunk and 
gesture, evidently wished’ to express ‘his 
gratitude, 
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or other; but the fashions of so doing pre- 
sent singular variety. Some folk have no 
other bedstead than mother earth, no other 
bedclothes than the skins of animals, no 
other night-gear. than the same garments 
as are worn by day; whereas, at the other 
end of the scale are found the utmost re- 
finements of splendor and lavish cost. 

Among such ancient nations as we know 
most about, and in many Oriental coun- 
tries of more recent times, the floor of a 
room, or the flat terraced roof of a house, 
served the place of bedstead. A mat or 
cushion, coiled up during the day, was 
spread out at night—a simplicity of ar- 
rangement which almost dispensed with 
the duty of “ making the bed.” In Rus- 
sia, to the present day, the semi-European- 
ized peasant seeks his repose on the top of 
the immense stoves used in that country, 
covered with coarse mats or blankets. The 
Orientals of old, when well-to-do in the 
world, substituted cushions for mats, and 
made them elegant as well as comfortable, 
with rich silks on the outside, and a stuff- 
ing of fine wool, down and feathers. 

The ancient Egyptians used a pillow of 
wood, with a recess or hollow to receive 
the neck. The Israelites had sheep or 
goatskins for beds, or bags of goats’ hair; 
the better kinds stuffed with wool, cotton 
or feathers; most usually, however, the 
pillow was only so stuffed. It was such a 
pillow as this that Michal had put upon 
the bolster, in the bed on which the image 
was laid to save David from the emisxaries 
of Saul. ‘“‘ The Egyptian bedstead,” says 
Mr. Blyth, in his interesting little work on 
this subject, where he notices the period of 
the sojourn of the Israelites in that land, 
“ although there seems to have been con- 
siderable diversity in the shape of the can- 
opy and the means by which it was decked 
-with hangings, and although it sometimes 
resembled the modern four-poster, was 
generally similar in form to our couch. 
It manifested a considerable amount of 
taste. One end was raised, and receded in 
a graceful curve; the legs were sometimes 
straight, sometimes curved, and the feet 


GOING TO BED. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 
ALL the world goes to bed, in some mode © 


were often fashioned to resemble the claws 
of animals. The fittings for the day seem 
to have been different from those used at 
night. In the daytime there were spread 
over them coverings, on the gorgeous dec- 
orations of which those who were able 
were lavish in expenditure; they then an- 
swered much the same purpose as our sofa. 
Thus we are told that when the murderers, 
bent on their deadly work, went to Ishbo- 
sbeth, the son of Saul, they found him at 
home, lying on his bed. When, too, the 
deputation waited on David to thank him 
for conferring his crown on Solomon, he 
must have been reclining on his bed, for it 
is said that in token of his pleasure he 
raised himself thereon. It is also related 
of Jacob, in his dying interview with Jo- 
seph, that he laid himself on the head of 
his bed.”’ That at the time of the prophet 
Amos the Jews indulged in much luxury 
of beds and bedsteads, when they bad the 
means of so doing, is proved by the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ They lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches, and 
eat the lambs out of the flock, and the 
calves out of the midst of the stall.”” Sol- 
omon’s bedstead, we know, was of cedar of 
Lebanon, with a bottom of gold, pillars of 
silver, and covering of purple. 

We are prone to believe that the spring 
mattress is quite a modern invention, a 
product of the age of elastic steel plates 
and coiled wires; but there is reason to 
doubt the correctness of this conclusion. 
The ancient Egyptians appear to have had 
an article somewhat similar in character, 
if not in the construction, at least in its 
purpose ; it consisted of a flat web or sur- 
face, constructed of transverse pieces of 
bamboo cane or palm branches.. This was 
very much in use, often serving, when 
placéd on the floor, the threefold purpose 
of bedstead, bed and mattress. The As- 
syrians, a luxurious people in many ways, 
knew how to make and to use yoluptuous 
couches. When King Ahasuerus gave a 
great feast, the guests reclined on couches 
of silyer and gold; these couches were 
placed.on a pavement of porphyry, marble, 
alabaster and blue colored stone; while the 
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Going to Bed. 


hall which contained them was surrounded 
by hangings of white and green velvet, 
fastened, with cords of fine linen and pur- 
ple, to silver rings and marble pillars. It 
was customary in those days, at the houses 
of the great, to recline on couches at meals, 
not to sit on chairs or stools; and some- 
times the couch used for this purpose by 
day served as a bed at night. The Greeks 
avd Romans adopted the use of these 
couches rather extensively. The frame- 
work was sometimes very gorgeous, being 
resplendent with gold, silver, amber, carv- 
ing, inlay, and veneered with ivory. The 
bedding was quieter in tone, consisting of 
quilted mattresses of cotton, woollen or 
leather, stuffed with wool, weeds or dry 
leaves; over this was thrown a cloak, often 
the same that served the wearer during the 
day. Two or three coverlets, according to 
the temperature of the season, covered the 
sleeper; a round pillow was used, stuffed 
like the bed. ln later effeminate days, 
when the manliness of the Greek character 


had been nearly worn out, the bedsteads | 


and bedding became still more gorgeous; 
and such was also the case with the Ro- 
mans in the days of the empire. The 
trading and middle classes were, of course, 
much less sumptuously accommodated. 
Their bedsteads were of common wood, 
bottomed with planks pierced with holes 
for the admission of fresh air, or of leath- 
ern thongs fastened one over another. 
Sometimes a sort of hammock or slung bed 
was used, strong cord netting fastened to 
four pillars, 

Coming down to later ages, and to our 
own country, we find that in Anglo-Saxon 
wills mention was often made of straw 
beds and pillows, bedclothes, coverlets and 
curtains. A common bed, such as was in 
use among the poorer classes, was nothing 
more than a sack stuffed with straw. The 
bedsteads were, for the most part, short 
boxes, with an inclined frame to support a 
pillow, on which the head of the sleeper 
rested. In better households a larger box 
was used, having foar posts or pillars to 
support a canopy or tester—perhaps the 
original pattern whence our four-poster 
was derived. The illuminations or col- 
_ored drawings, with which old manuscripts 
were so often adorned, afford curious tes- 
timony to the bed-gear of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. Among the Harleian MSS. is 
one decorated with a picture of a bedroom, 
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with three beds; they are what we should 
call stump bedsteads, with four posts ris- 
ing a little above the level of the bed- 
clothes; two are plain at the sides, the 
others railed or balustraded. The pillows 
are propped up so as to be nearly vertical. 
In another example, shown in the Cotton 
MSS., a child’s cot is shaped ina peculiar 
way; it somewhat resembles a boat, hung 
at the ends by hooks from two uprights; 
these uprights spring from a framework or 
carriage, provided with four wheels—alto- 
gether asnug and convenient arrangement. 

In the Norman period even the better 
classes had little more than plain wooden 
bedsteads, with coarse bedding; while the 
commonalty had to be content (more or 
less) with straw for a bed and skins for 
bedding. Some estates, in the curious 
days of feudal tenure, were held on condi- 
tion of the recipient supplying clean straw 
for the king’s bed, when the royal person- 
age was journeying that way. Thereisa 
wardrobe account extant, in which a sum 
of fifty shillings (large in those days) is set 
down for silk, taffety, fustian and cotton 
for King John’s bed. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the bedstead was 
customarily shaped like a crib or cot, and 
was placed in a kind of recess, at the side 
of the room; but the style adopted by roy- 
alty was ornate enough, with its velvet, 
satin, silk and ostrich feathers. There 
was, in fact, a strange mingling of splen- 
dor with rudeness, luxury with bareness, 
in the arrangements of those days concern- 
ing bedsteads, beds and bedding. Among 
the royal MSS. is one with an illumination, 
representing apparently some Anglo-Nor- 
man king, lying on a low bedstead, with a 
dark wrapper or coverlet, and a bolster and 
pillow so very much raised that he occu- 
pies nearly a sitting position; curtains, 
suspended from a rod, forma kind of half- 
tester. It gives us an insight into some of 
the usages of the time, that, although the 
royal personage bas a crown upon bis head, 
he is wholly without body linen—in plain 
English, a nightshirt. In another pictorial 
represeutation the bedding is ample enough 
to wholly hide the bedstead; the tester is 
as large as the bedstead, and is provided 
with small side curtains. Among the Cot- 
ton MSS. are two still more curious, repre- 
senting ladies’ bed-chambers. Ia one of 
them is a bedstead with a fringed tester, 
ample coverlets, the undersheet brought 
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up so high as to be drawn over the head of 
the sleeper, and the pillow nearly vertical. 
In the other some of the carving of the 
bedstead is shown, and the valence of the 
tester is embroidered with stars. The ma- 
terials employed were often rich and cost- 
ly. Chaucer knew something about this 
when he wrote: 


“*Of downe of pure dove white 
I wol give him a feather bed, 
Rayed with gold, and right wel clad 
In fine black satin d’outremer, 
And many a pillow, and every bere 
Of cloth of Raynes, to sleep on soft.” 


Raynes is supposed to have been Rennes, 
in Bretagne, where fine linen was woven. 
Bequests of beds with worsted hangings 
were frequently recorded in those times. 
About the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Countess of Northampton be- 
queathed to her daughter, the Countess of 
Arundel, “‘a bed of red worsted, embroi- 
dered ;’’ still later, Lady Despencer gave 
her daughter Philippa ‘‘a bed of red wors- 
ted, with all the furniture appertaining 
thereto; and later still, Lady Elizabeth 
Andrews gave to William Wyndsore “‘a 
red bed of worsted, with all the hangings.’’ 
These details are given in the Testamenta 
Vetusta, The cradie honored by the bod- 
ily presence of Henry the Fifth, when an 
infant, was a box or crib about thirty-eight 
inches long, nineteen inches wide, ‘and 
twenty-nine inches deep; it was suspended 
on two carved uprights, on the top of each 
of which was the figure of adove. In the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, Lady Abergaven- 
ny bequeathed. by willa bed and its trap- 
pings, which were described with all the 
minuteness of a Joving connoisseur in such 
matters: “‘A bed of gold swans, with tap- 
petes of green tapestry, with branches and 
flowers of divers colors, and two pairs of 
sheets of Raynes; a piece of fustian, six 
pairs of other sheets, six pairs of blankets, 
six mattresses, six pillows; with curtains 
and vancours that belong to the bed afore- 
said. A bed of cloth of gold, with leop- 
ards, with the cushions and tappetes of the 
very best red worsted, that belong to the 
same bed; also four pairs of sheets, four 
pairs of blankets, three pillows, three mat- 
tresses, a bed of velvet, white and black 
paled, with cushions, tappetes and forms 
that belong to the said bed. My bed of 
silk, black and red, embroidered with 
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woodbine flowers of silver; and all the 
casters and apparel that belong thereto,” 
We can imagine how proud the noble dame 
must have been of all these dainty luxu- 
ries. During the Wars of the Roses, in 
the latter half*of the fifteenth century, 
splendor and comfort alike declined, and 
many classes of the community were 
stricken with dire poverty. The beds of 
the common people became, as they had 
been some centuries earlier, a mere layer 
of straw or skins, placed on the floor or 
on a trestle; while the pillow was little 
other than a block of wood. 

During the Tudor period, when the mid- 
dle classes were becoming by degrees a 
power in the country, their improved posi- 
tion enabled them to provide better furni- 
ture for their sitting-rooms, and better 
beds and beédsteads for their sleeping ac- 
commodation, The tester and the four- 
poster reached the houses of families de- 
prived, until that period, of such comforts. 
Of course, royalty and nobility were pro- 


_ vided in more ornate and luxurious style. 


There is extant the order issued, and, we 
may presume, acted upon, for the daily 
making of Henry the Seventh’s bed; it is 
most elaborate, prescribing what portions 


of the duty are to.devolve upon the yeo- | 


man of the wardrobe, the gentleman 
usher, the groom of the wardrobe, the yeo- 
man of the body, the squire of the bed, 
the yeoman of the chamber, and the yeo- 
men of the stuff. It might, perchauce, 
strike some of us that this formality must 
have been nearly equivalent to Dick and 
Tom helping Harry to do nothing; but the 
persons coucerned evidently did not think 
so; exhausted nature required refresh- 
ment after such labors, and, accordingly, 
we are told, these palatial domestics re- 
tired from the royal bedroom to an ante- 
chamber, where they partook of meat, 
beer and wine. The bed on which Henry 
the Eighth slept contained straw beneath 
its finery; and a curious order was issued 
regarding the making of this bed, The 
usher was directed \‘ to search the straw 
through with a dagger, that there be none 
untruth therein; and to tumble over on 
the down bed for the search thereof.’ 
This, if our surmise be correct, was a pre- 
caution against possible intended mischief 
to the royal person. 

Nevertheless, throughout even the six- 
teenth century, the sleeping accommoda~ 
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tion for the middle and working classes 
was very rough. Henry the Eighth’s rush 
purveyor, who supplied one of the materi- 
als for making rushlights and for strewing 
on the floors, was directed also to provide 
straw for the slumbers of the king’s ser- 
vants,the said slumbers being enjoyed in the 
kitchen, Straw beds and wooden pillows 
were in use among the peasantry down to 
the very close of the Tudor period, 

It affords a notable proof of the magic 
power exercised by Shakspeare, that a 
mere brief mention of the Great Bed of 
Ware has made an abiding impression for 
more than two centuries and a half, and 
bids fair to do the like for two centuries 
anda half to come. The passage occurs 
in Twelfth Night, where, in the second 
scene of the third act, Sir Toby Belch 
urges Sir Andrew Aguecheek to write a 
challenge to his supposed rival: ‘* Go, 
write it in a martial hand; be curt and 
brief; it isno matter how witty, so it be el- 
egaut and full of invention; if thou thou’st 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss; 
and as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of 
paper, although the sheet were big enough 
for the Bed of Ware in England, set ’em 
down.” No earlier meution of the said 
bed has been found; but as Shakspeare 
speaks of it so familiarly, we may infer 
that it was known before his time. How- 
ever this may be, the bed acquired a dou- 
ble celebrity—for its large size, and for 
Shakspeare’s mention of it. In his day it 
was in the manor house at Ware, Hertford, 
the residence of the Fanshaws; but wheth- 
er it was made for a Fanshaw, why it was 
made of such large dimensions, and who 
were the sleepers who reposed in it, we 
have no means of determining. The bed- 
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stead is ten feet nine inches in length, 
about the same in breadth, and séven feet 


‘six inches in height. The two posts at the 


foot are very massive; and nearly the 
whole of the bedstead is elaborately 
carved, especially the panelling at the 
bed’s head. Certainly, since the days of 
Og, King of Bashan, there have been few 
such four-posters as this. At some date 
not now knewn the bedstead was trans- 
ferred from Manor Park to one of the inns 
at Ware; and here it became an object of 
pilgrimage, and, in such wise, was doubt- 
less, financially beneficial to mine host. 
Stories are told of twelve people sleeping 
in it at once, merely to test its capacity; 
and, at one time it was customary to drink 
acan of beer on coming into the august 
presence of the mighty bed—doubtless, for 
the good of the house. Four or five years 
ago this Shakspearian relic (if we may so 
term it) was purchased by the proprietor 
of the Rye House, who built an ornate 
wooden structure to contain it, as well as 
the tapestry and carved fittings which had 
been kept in the same room. 

It was in Shakspeare’s time that James 
the Sixth of Scotland, afterwards James 
the First of England, went to Copenhagen 
to bring over his young bride, Anne of 
Denmark. She brought with her “ane 
stately bedstead, made of walnut-wood, 
and elaborately ornamented with carved 
figures.’’ This royal relic is, or was re- 
cently, in the possession of the Earl of 
Elgin. In advancing into modern times, 
through the Stuart period into that of the 
Georges, there is, of course, a multitude of 
gossip concerning beds, bedsteads, bedding 
and bedclothes. 


Love oF THE BKAUTIFUL.—Place a 
young girl under the care of a kind-hearted 
graceful woman, and she, unconsciously 
to herself, grows into a graceful lady. 
Place a boy in the establishment of a thor- 
ough-going straightforward business man, 
and he becomes a reliant practical business 
man. Children are susceptible creatures, 
and circumstances, and scenes, and actions 
always impress. As you influence them, 
not by arbitrary rules, nor by stern exam- 
ple alone, but in a thousand other ways 
that speak through beautiful forms, pretty 
pictures, etc., so they will grow. Teach 


your children, then, to love the beautiful. 
If you are able, give them a corner in the 
garden for flowers; allow them to have 
their favorite trees; teach them to wander 
in the prettiest woodlets ; show them where 
they can best view the sunset; rouse them 
in the morning, not with a stern “ Time 
for work?’ bat with the enthasiastic ‘* See 
the beautiful sunshine!’ Buy for them 
pretty pictures, and encourage them to 
deck their rooms in his or her childish 
way. Give them an inch and they will go 
a mile. Allow them the privilege, and 
they will make your home beautiful. 
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- “A lamp is lit in woman’s eye , 
That souls, else lost on earth, remember angels by.”—N. P. WILLIS, 


*Twas Goethe, erst the greatest bard 
That sang in tuneful measure, 
Who said with true poetic thoaght— 
What I regard with pleasure— 
Of land the lakes are brilliant eyes, 
That flash with silvery splendor; 
Or, lapsing soft at twilight hour, 
In glances soft and tender, 
Besprent with heaven's golden stars, 
The smiles of heaven they render; 
And O, dear maid, on thy fair face, 
Which beams with rosy radiance, 
Where, like the landscape’s humid eyes, 
Boston, June, 1876. 


Thine eyes flash forth effulgence, 

I’d ever gaze with rare delight, 
Content, enraptured gazing; 

For, e’én as stars on summer night 
Are pictured brightly blazing 

All o’er the lake’s extended sheen, 
The smiles of heaven revealing; 

So, o’er the splendor of thine eyes, 
Bright starlets, never paling, 

Dance here and there with subtle grace, 
The heart of man ensnaring— 

Translated glory from the skies, 
Celestial thoughts declaring. 


LIVING WATERS. 


BY MRS. M. A. BATES. 


Ir was not surprising that Richard Fair- 
lawn should be an atheist, for his parents, 
who had died in his childhood, had gone 
down to theif graves with no divine warmth 
breaking their lifelong belief that God was 
a myth, and that even as death lays waste 
the body, so it would destroy the immortal 
soul. With this dark fear in their hearts, 
they all their lives had shrunk from 
thoughts of that hour which must lay its 
chill claim upon us all. They had sipped 
eagerly at the fount of human pleasure, 
thinking thus to dispel the haunting re- 
minder, and satisfy the cravings which 
always dwell in that heart seeing only va- 
cancy beyond this earth. But the tempt- 
ing waters misted away as they drank, 
leaving their souls as heated and desiring 
asever. Their son, possessing both their 
principles and splendid fortune, had pur- 
sued the same deceitful mirage—longing 
for he knew not what, and embittering an 
otherwise good and perfect life in dreading 
death, and in condemning all things of a 
sacred character. He would sit in costly 
attire at the windows of his regal home, 
curling his lip contemptuously as he viewed 
the crowds which thronged into the church 
over the way, and wonder how they could 


be such fools as to worship and believe 
that which they had never seen, 

Richard Fairlawn had a noble mind; his 
features were attractive, and, when not in 
his cynical moods, few could excel him in 
courteousness or gentlemanly bearing. 
And then his heart was generous aad feel- 
ing. Did he meet a little child, suffering 
from cold or hunger, it would immediately 
be well fed and warmly clad; coal, barrels 
of flour, and other comforts, intruded 
themselves unexpectedly upon the suffer- 
ing poor, whose hearts thrilled out bless- 
ings upon their unknown benefactor; 
while the hard-pushed merchant or me- 
chanic well knew where to borrow money 
without feeling humiliated. So noble, so 
kind, but walking without the lamp that 
brings such joy, and peace, and hope to 
the believer. Christians looked pityingly a 
upon Richard, and fervently prayed that 
the time might come when his soul would 
welcome and drink of the waters theirs 
had found so satisfying and sweet. None 
dared, however, to talk with him upon the 
great subject, as it was known that he in- 
stantly repelled such efforts. 

It was singular that Richard Fairlawn 
did not marry; for, although his one great 
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failing was generally known, there were 
many beautiful and attractive women 
among those with whom he associated who 
evinced, by their delighted acceptance of 
his society, that it would not require much 
urging, should he propose to them to be- 
come his wife. But he resolved to remain 
single, fancying that he would be happier 
so. He would thus have more time to 
himself, to muse and read his myriad 
books, or pursue his charities, and the 
endless amusements which helped to ab- 
sorb his time. 

He was nearly forty years old, when, in 
ove of his changing notions, he broke up 
his splendid establishment, sold its furni- 
ture, and set his cld housekeeper adrift 
with a liberal pension. These movements 
were made because he had taken it into his 
head that it would be very pleasant to 
board at the good Widow Greeley’s, whose 
house, shaded by elms and _ willows, stood 
in the suburbs of the city, and commanded 
a beautiful view of Rosebloom Valley, 


with its gothic cottages and artistic 


grounds. Mrs. Greeley’s louse was al- 
ways sure to have a full complement of 
boarders, for she made it so elegant and 
homelike, that, connected with her genial 
motherly ways, it proved a noted attrac- 
tion. 

Now, the widow, in an ecstasy at the 
prospect of having the envied millionaire 
as her boarder, was thrown into a great 
flutter. Carpets came up in a trice in the 
apartments which Mr. Richard Fairlawn 
had blandly chosen for his accommoda- 
tion, and new ones, radiant in perfect de- 
sign and in the most beautiful of flowers, 
were substituted; while such pictures and 
ornaments as his wsthetic tastes were sup- 
posed to approve were displayed upon the 
walls and mantel. Mrs. Greeley wishéd to 
de everything in her power to merit the 
round sum which Richard voluntarily pro- 
posed to pay for his board, and which was 
twice the amount she had thought of ask- 
ing. So Mr. Fairlawn became ensconced 
in his new abode, feeling quite complacent 
and happy with the novel change. 

His library had been placed near the two 
great windows commanding Rosebloom 
Valley; and here he would sit and read, 
enjoying the beautiful summer weather 
and the sweet valley, or wondering who 
occupied that corn-colored cottage, situ- 
ated across the lawn from Mrs. Greeley’s. 
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He had not as yet been able to see any of its 
inmates—the blinds, as it was hot weather, 
being always closed. Yet, ever since his 
coming to his new home, he had heard, 
many times a day, the most violent scold- 
ing and commands issue from the cottage; 
and from the musical grieved tones which 
usually responded, he felt that it must be 
& woman—a very young one—who bore 
these rough reproaches. He felt ashamed 
to listen; but the fascination of that low 
clear voice made him often linger at his 
window, longing for those blinds to open, 
and reveal the face of the one who had so 
interested him. 

* But, pshaw! I am a simpleton to trou- 
ble myself about such matters!’ he would 
declare, as he vainly strove to subdue his 
new curiosity; “ though I can’t help pity- 


ing that girl,’ he mused, “ whoever slie is; 


for a stage-driver talks more gently to his 
horses than those people do to her.”’ 

It was on the sixth day of his residence 
at Mrs. Greeley’s that the longed-for face 
became visible to Mr. Fairlawn. The 
blinds at the cottage were wide open, and 
the golden sunlight fell in prismatic fire 
upon the girl’s soft chestnut hair, as she 


sat at the window of what was probably. 


the kitchen. Her attention was earnestly 
absorbed in a little volume that lay open 
upon the sill; and Richard, nearly hidden 
behind his damask curtains, had a good 
opportunity to view the thin sad face, with 
its small childlike mouth and full intellect- 
ual brow. 


*O,” thought Fairlawn, charmed in) 


spite of himself, “‘ that is the most beauti- 
ful countenance I ever saw! yet how very, 
very pitiful it looks—and old—though she 
cannot be over seventeen, she is so small, 
I might have known,” he pondered, “ that 
the sweet voice which has so interested me 
belongs to her. She cannot be related to 
those who so abuse her—Halloo! — that 
must be one of the wretches who—’”’ 

He stopped short, with his face full of 
sudden indignation, his bands clenched, 
as he contemplated the scene just begin- 
ning at the window where the girl sat. 
Two great red hands fastened themselves 
upon ber delicate shoulder, while the voice 
of their rough owner bawled out, as she 
jerked the young girl from her chair: 

“Ye lazy jade, what yer settin’ there 
for, when the hens aint fed nor the dishes 
washed! Ye haint yer salt since I 
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took ye from the almshouse. Give me 
that Bible!’ 

Unconscious of Richard’s observation, 
the girl put the book quickly behind her, 
and said, imploringly: 

*O Mrs. Grant, do not deprive me of 
this blessed treasure! My head ached so 
bad that I had to rest from working a lit- 
tle. Be merciful, I~’ 

“T’ll have that Bible, ef I hev ter tear 
ye in pieces gettin’ on’t!’ interrupted her 
mistress, as she fiercely sprang upon her, 
and wrenched it from the thin white 
hands. ‘‘ There!’ as she tossed the book 
into some place invisible to Fairlawn; 
“now ye’ll find more time to work, I 
guess.”’ 

“Jest what ye orter done long ago, 
wife,”” chimed in a masculine voice, which 
Richard had before heard roughly address- 
ing the young girl. 

As for the latter, she stood, as it seemed, 
with her soul in her clear eyes, and with 
her thin face paler than marble, regarding 
the one who bad robbed her of her Bible. 

“*May God forgive you for burning my 
last comfort, and the last gift of my dear 
mother,” she said, slowly and impressively, 
to her persecutors, who could not help 
cowering for an instant before the pure 
noble glance of this scorned one. 

But the next moment an angry flush 
burned upon Mrs. Grant’s leathery cheek. 

“Go ’long ter work!’ she cried, furi- 
ously. ‘“‘1l wont have another word of yer 
pious gab!” 

The pity and surprise of Richard Fair- 
lawn, as the girl turned, without a word, 
and limped away, almost made him groan 
aloud; - 

““She’s a cripple,-then? Poor, poor 
child!’ he murmured, with a big lump in 
his throat. ‘‘And how meekly she obeyed 
that coarse woman’s order!’ He drew 
away from the window to hide his agita- 
tion. *‘* Ti) find out who that gir) is, and 
how she is connecied with those brutish 
people,’’ mentally vowed Fairlawn. - 

Concealing his emotion, he descended 
into the parlor, where Mrs. Greeley was 
chatting with her boarders. 

“1 would like to speak with you alone,” 
he smilingly whispered, dechining the lux- 
urious chair she rolled towards hiin. 

Accordingly, the next moment they were 
Standing alone iii the deserted breakfast- 
room, just beyond. Richard briefly related 
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the occurrence he had witnessed at the 
cottage, inquiring if the widow knew its 
inmates. 

Yes,’”’ she responded; ‘they moved 
there four years ago, and although none of 
the neighbors visit them, their cruelty te 
poor Mary Clede, who, I understand, was 
bound out to them in her tenth year, is 
well known.”’ 

**I observed that she was lame. Is it 
natural for her to be so?” inquired Rich- 
ard, anxiously. 

** Mrs, Grant pretends it is,’’ replied the 
widow; “but the people hereabouts de- 
clare that the poor child’s infirmity has 
been created by their abuse.”’ 

**T know, by that young girl’s face, that 
her mind is pure and intelligent; and if 
you can suggest any plan, Mrs. Greeley, to 
get her from the power of those wretches, 
and if money is required, I will—”’ 

** But I am afraid it will not avail to free 
her,” interrupted the widow, smiling at his 
earnestness. “Mary is bound to those 
Grants until she is eighteen; and, from the 
fact that many have vainly tried for her 
freedom before now, Iam sure they will 
not give her up until then.” 

“Yet something must, shall be done to 
make her lot less bitter,’’ returned Rich- 
ard, vehemently; quickly adding, ‘‘ Could 
you not, my dear madam, buy her books 
and other comforts from time to time, and 
manage to get them to her some way? I 
will provide money for the purpose, and in 
abundance.” 

Had any other single gentleman of Mrs, 
Greeley’s acquaintance betrayed Fair- 
lawn’s interest and generosity for the poor 
bound girl, the widow would have instantly 
pronounced him in love; but the eccentric 
millionaire might safely do this, and not 
provoke sucha thought. She regarded his 
sympathy for Mary Clede only as one of 
the many humors of his generous heart, 
and willingly agreed to his request, for the 
sorrows and desolation of the young girl 
had long ago aroused her indignation and 
pity. 

When Mrs. Greeley carried the presents 
to Mary, a few days later, she found, to 
her surprise, that Mrs. Grant was very 
willing for ber drudge to receive them, 
saying, as she grimly viewed the pretty ar- 
ticles of. clothing in the package before 
her: 

“Much obliged to ye, Miss Greeley. 
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They’|l save me layin’ out any more money 
on the jade.” 

But when her lynx eyes spied a little 
pile of books under the dress-goods she 
frowned darkly, declaring to the overjoyed 
Mary that it would not be well for her to 
neglect her work to read them. | It was 
not until the termagant overheard the kind 
widow’s whispered explanation to Mary, 
that she was undeceived in the supposition 
that she was the donor of these rich gifts. 
Poor Mary! She bad to bear many cutting 
remarks and insinuations after this—her 
persecutors maintaining that so wealthy a 
gentleman as Fairlawn could have no other 
than dishonorable motives in being thus 
free and liberal towards a pauper like her- 
self. Yet Mary, remembering the high 
praises of Mrs. Greeley, resolved not to 
mind these taunts, and henceforth, mod- 
estly returning Richard’s respectful saluta- 
tions from his open window, learned to re- 
gard him asa kind father. She felt, with 
many thrills in her lone heart, that she had 
now indeed a friend; but why had he, 
rich, admired and envied, interested him- 
self for one poor and despised like herself? 
She cast shy glances at his noble face, as 
he sat absorbed in his reading at the great 
bow-windows at Mrs. Greeley’s; and her 
soul, yearning to love something, went out 
with a tender and revering affection to- 
wards him. 

By the aid of Mrs. Greeley, Richard con- 
tinued from time to time to make poor 
Mary happy with such presents as he 
thought might tend to cheer and lighten 
her spirits. 

The attic window of Mrs. Grant’s cottage 
faced those of Mr, Fairlawn’s apartments. 
And often when he returned hither late at 
night, he saw a light ther® and felt that 
Mary was enjoying the books which he 
had sent her, for he well knew that none 
of the family save herself would occupy 
the donely attic. 

One day Mary was standing at the open 
door of the cottage, and had just respond- 
ed to Richard’s kind salutation, when Mrs. 
Grant fiereely ordered her away, forbid- 
ding her to apeak to the one of whom she 
had lately become so jealous, notwith- 
standing Fairlawn’s liberality had benefited 
her as much as it had poor Mary, for she 
generally appropriated a part of his beau- 
tifal gifts to herself. Many weeks passed 
away, and Mary continued invisible to her 
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anxious friend at.-Mrs. Greeley’s. Now 
that Fairlawa was denied the sight of the 
young girl’s pure pale face, he began to 
long for it in a way that destroyed his 
taste for his usual pleasures and pursuits, 
He tried to persuade himsclf that it was 
only a fatherly regard he felt for her; but 
there was something in his heart which 
told him, as he thought thus, that it was 
love, deep and immortal. 

“Wherefore is this?” he would muse, 
“ There is nothing about the child which 
it would be supposed could charm a man 
of the world like me; yet, O! I have found 
her beautiful voice, her pale sad face, and 
her marvellous patience with her hard 
master and mistress, very magnetical. 
Well, well,’’ he would sighingly cunclude, 
‘*I can never marry her; for I know, by 
her love for that Bible, that she cherishes 
the faith I scorn. Could bear my wife to 
be so dissimilar to me? No! Yet I will 
be a father to little Mary, and provide for 
her after her servitude to those Grants has 
passed; and I—I will travel till I get over 
this nonsense. Forty years old and in 
love! Pshaw!’ 

Yet he went not, but still continued to 
watch from one dreary day to another for 
Mary to appear at the cottage doors or 
wiadows, 

It was about midnight, on the last of 
August, that Richard, unable to sleep 
from his concernment about Mary, arose 
from his couch and dressed, and, with the 
aid of a cigar, sat down to compose him- 
self by the open window. The pale light 
of the moon had enabled him to dispense 
with a light, but now \he murky clouds 
swept over the moon, and made all so 
dark that he could not discern any object. ° 
While he thus sat, there arose in the mid- 
night hush a voice which he knew came 
from Mrs. Grant’s attic—Mary Clede was 
praying. He rose with a scoff upon his 
lips, but a curiosity to hear her words, and 
the charm of the voice he loved, made him 
the next instant sink back listening into 
his seat. 

“ Blessed Redeemer! Still let me drink 
of thy love, lest I faint by this earthly 
wayside, for it is that, O Lord, which re- 
stores my discouraged and bleeding heart, 
and lifts from ail sorrow my thoughts up 
to the beautiful land where joy, and glory, 
and song live forever! ‘Tender Father, 
forgive those who have long so cruelly 
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used me, and. give me the joy of seeing 
them come to Jesus, whose affection, and 
patierive, and mercy are eternal. © Sav- 
iour, bless with ‘all thy power the kind 
man,who has been so good to me; and O, 
if he has never found any joy in thee, give 
him now the hope and happiness with 
which my belief in thy mercy has filled 
my heart. And when life has ended, guide 
him gently to his heavenly rest. Give me 
strength to endure all and suffer all, and 
accept me at last, in Jesus’s name. 
Amen!’ : 

Richard Fairlawn no longer heeded his 
cigar, but sat there in the darkness, with 


white face and parted lips, listening to 


earnest and touching prayer. Even 
as sweet music inspires the proud and un- 
quiet heart to holy breathings, so did the 
elear-toned petition of the poor bound girl 
steal in upon his rebellious soul. O, he 
knew now how she had gained her pa- 
tience, her meekness. His scoffing at holy 
things, his self-reliance, stood, before her 
joyful trusting faith, rebuked and con- 
demned; and when the moon pierced the 
dark clouds, and shone brightly into the 
little attic, he drew back from sight, and 
contemplated, in a sort of rapture, that 
small wan face, whose sacred light truly 
proclaimed that her soul was illuminated 
by a celestial fire—that it drank of waters 
divine. Perhaps his ioving her so made 
him more easily yield to the influence of 
her words and look. A mighty longing 
was in his beating heart as he sank upon 
his knees, and cried out; 

“© Lord God! I will disown thee no 
more. Henceforth apd forever I will love 
and praise thee!’ 

* Richard Fairlawn rose up, not inspired, 
but convicted, and driuking the living wa- 
ters of heavenly faith and salvation. 


The time of Mary Olede’s servitude to 
the Grants had expired; and now, with 
her few articles of clothing tied in a bun- 
dle, she had passed from her ungenial 
home, out under the great willows that 
stood at the foot of the iane. She looked 
up where the stars gleamed down through 
the leaves, and thanked God that she was 
free at last! Yeta pang of sadness min- 
gied with her new joy, for she was home- 
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less, and knew not whither to go. There 
was one whom she felt would have helped 
her, had she asked him, but her delicacy 
forbade her doing this. So, all alone, with 
the moon and stars shining coldly on her 
desolation, she sank upon the dewy grass, 
and groaned out a prayer that Heaven 
would open some earthly haven to wel- 
come her, 


“ Little one! Dear Mary!” 


These words were spoken with infinite 
tenderness. She turned in surprise, to be- 
hold Richard Fairlawn standing directly 
behind her, with his very heart in the eyes 
that were regarding her so pityingly. He 
could no more help clasping her to bis 
breast than he could subdue the great love 
and sympathy for her which filled his soul; 
and something told him that she loved 
him in return. Then, as he held her so 
tightly that she could not free herself, he 
made known to her that he had heard her 
prayer in the little attic, and told her how 
much peace and joy it had brought him, 
Now he could not part with her, for he 
wanted her to still be his teacher of the 
blessed theme—to become his cherished 
wife. Mary’s head, turned and averted, 
fell on his breast—she did not reply. 

** Say, darling,’’ he entreated, “ that you 


_ will give me this right to shield you from 


the cold world—will permit me to minister 
to your happiness!’ 

Mary had been softly weeping, in her 
great surprise and inexpressible joy at his 
offer. And now, with blessings upon bim, 
she hid her glowing face in his breast, and 
he was well satisfied. 

So, one golden day in October, Mary, 
clad in beautiful attire, and adorned with 
diamonds, stoud beside Richard Fairlawn 
in the splendid home he had prepared for 
her, and repeated the words that made her 
his beloved wife. The wedding guests, be- 
holding her perfect joy, were glad with 
her, and admired her the more as they re- 
membered that she had been but a poor 
bound girl. 

And now, while Richard earnestly seeks 
for every means to increase Mary’s health 
aid happiness, she is gently teaching and 
leading him on in that faith which illumes 
the dark valley of death, and carries the 
soul triumphant to iis heavenly home! 
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May and September. 


MAY AND SEPTEMBER, 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


In a well-furnished apartment in one of 
the houses in Bloomingdale Street, there 
sat, on the morning I speak of, three per- 
sons, One was a man, whose smooth brow 
and unfaded locks told nothing of age, but 
whose limbs were completely paralyzed. 
The second was a lady who might once 
have possessed great beauty, but on whom 
consumption was making hasty and unmis- 
takable ravages. The third was a girl of 
eighteen or nineteen, whose likeness to 
each, as well as her evident devotion to 
their wants, proclaimed her their daughter. 
Kate Ashcroft was not beautiful, in the 
common acceptance of the word. She had 
fine expressive eyes and a sweet mouth; 
but even these did not entitle her to be 
called a beauty. The highest charm of her 
face was a sweet and lovely expression, 
speaking of inward peace and gentle kind- 
ly thoughts. 

Mr. Ashcroft had long been a miserable 
invalid. When still in the prime of life, 
paralysis had done its work upon his frame ; 
bringing all the appearances of old age to 
his noble figure, while his face was still 
youthful. Mrs. Ashcroft had watched be- 
side him faithfully and devotedly, antil 
consumption had touched her with its 
chilling fingers, and laid her upon a bed of 
pain and distress. Thus it fell to the 
daughter to nurse the two beloved invalids; 


and she did it with a devotion that made 


the task light. She was the light of their 
eyes—the only being whom they could not 
cheerfully give up, in the prospect of death. 

What would she do when they were gone, 
Wasa question that weighed upon their 
minds most heavily. They bad no rela- 
tives near enough to take an interest in 


their child; and the few friends they pos- 
sessed were in foreign lands. Judge then 
how desolate was the path which seemed 
to be before the daughter they loyed so 
well. lt added, teo, to their anxiety, that 
they must leave her penniless. Sickness 
had melted away their resources, until the 
little that was left would hardly, Mr. Ash- 
croft thought, pay the expenses of the 
double funeral which must inevitably fol- 
Jow their long and lingering illness. 


** Do not grieve so, dearest father,’’ Kate 
had been saying, “I shall surely be pro- 
vided for. I can work as well as many 
others. The little I shall want, I can 
earn,” 

Her father gazed at her with tearful eyes. 
“Poor child!’ he exclaimed; “ how little 
you know of the world. How will you, 
who have known so little of the trials of life, 
be able to stem the rude torrent of adver- 
sity? How will you bear up against the 


terrible burden of poverty? Will those 


little hands be strong enough to earn your 
daily bread? You, who have never been 
trained to work, who have never borne the 
weight of crushing sorrow—O merciful 
Father! do thou temper the wind to this 
shorn lamb! Bring her into thy fold, and 
make her thy especial care!” 

Tears hot and bitter impeded his utter- 
ance. It was long ere Kate could soothe 
him into anything like composure. Mute 
and still was the mother’s grief, yet as deep 
as that of her busband, All the terrors of 
a desolate lonely life for Kate uprose be- 
fore her; yet she conquered all trace of 
emotion, It was but the prelude to greater 
suffering, for that night saw her in the 
shadow of. the dark valley. The breaking 
of a blood-vessel was the consequence of 
her suppressed emotions, and before morn- 
ing the weary spirit was released from the 


suffering body. 
“ There sat the shadow feared of man.” 


More rapidly than ever, Mr. Ashcroft 
was failing. The death of his wife was his 
own deathblow. From the moment of her 
departure, he ceased to speak, and lay 
wrapped in silent grief. It was pitiful, in- 
deed, to see poor Kate. She went from room 
to room, to look upon her mother’s lifeless 
remains, and back again, to try to speak 
comfort to the poor mute sufferer. Scarce 
a day intervened before he, too, was sum- 
moned away. ‘‘ O, for one word—one look 
of recognition!’ sighed the poor girl who 
hung over him. Alas, it was not granted 
her. Slowly the pulse ceased beating, and 
then stopped forever, Kate was indeed 


doubly orphaned. 
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Kind neighbors tried to brivug comfort to 
the bereaved gir); but she could not bear 
the words. She sbrank from them as if 
they touched the very quick; and her well- 
meaning comforters, at length, left her to 
herself. When all was over, Kate was told 
that she must leave the house. It was 
wanted fora richer tenant. She had not 
a single dollar. Her furniture was taken 
away and sold, to pay the rent. All the 
little ornaments of the rooms, so dear to 
her because they were the gifts of her 
parents on successive birthdays, weut with 
the rest; and in the afternoon of the third 
day from the funeral of both her parents, 
Kate walked out of the gate and entered a 
sinall cottage, poor, mean and old, the only 
shelter she could afford to rest in. 

The next week saw her out in pursuit of 
employment—something — anytbing, that 
would bring her food enough to support 
life and strength. No foolish pride in 
Kate’s heart held her back from the search 
after the meaus of living. Teaching—that 
resource of almost every girl left to herself 
—was not included in her catalogue of 
labor. Kate was intelligent and well- 
taught; but of the regular routine of school- 
learning she was ignorant. Of useful in- 
formation she bad a fund. It was im- 
parted to her from childhood, by her father 
and mother; but neither of her parents 
was willing to spare her from her home, 
and therefore, her school knowledge was 
nut extensive. She had learned bookkeep- 
ing, however, of her father, who was once 
a successful merchant, before the hand of 
disease had touched alike his person and 
his fortunes, And her first thought was, 
that she might obtain some situation in 
which she could make this ppesinge 
count to her for bread. 

She entered several stores, modestly 
offering her services as bookkeeper or cash- 
ier; but all those situations were already 
filled. Next the milliners’ shops were tried 
—then the dressmakers’ rooms—shops and 
rooms which, in better days, her mother 
had most generously patronized, but which 
now seemed to have no room for Kate. Her 
last effort was at a depot for readymade 
linen. The’ shopman knew her, and al- 
lowed her to carry away some work without 
the usnal deposit of its worth in money. 
She was glad of even this scanty addition 
to her means; and half an hour after she 
left the shop, she was seated’ td the one 
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habitable room of her little cottage, sew- 
ing diligently upon a garment—the first of 
her half dozen. 

Kate was a rapid and skillful seamstress; 
and, as her small house required little time 
to put in order, and her frugal meals still 
less time to prepare, she was rejoiced to 
find that she could complete them al! ina 
single week. She was to be paid a half 
dollar each; and she carried them back, 
and received her money the next Saturday 
evening, with a feeling of satisfaction that 
no one ever experiences unless it is earned. 
Every week she now earned sufficient for 
her expenses; and, very, soon, she was 
trusted with finer and more expensive work, 
until, at last, she could command from six 
to eight dollars readily. She did this until 
late in the winter; constantly carrying 
bundles of work, and enjoying the air and 
exercise it brought her, without a thought 
of degradation in so doing. 

True, she was sometimes passed without 
recognition by some who had known her 
under other circumstances; but Kate’s 
cheerful and independent spirit was far 
above all this. She looked as serene under 
the neglect, as if the recognition were ever 
so cordial; aud, so, oftev shamed the proud 
ones who could not deny that, in her sim- 
ple mourning garb, there was an elegance 
and propriety to which they had never yet 
attained. Even her package of work did 
not take from her the unmistakable lady- 
like appearance inseparable from her; for 
she carried it with an ease and grace so 
rare, that it seemed almost the badge of 
superior gentility. The lovely expression 
which we have called her highest charm, 
still illuminated ber face, and they who 
looked at Kate once, were apt to linger in 
their interested gaze as long as politeness 
permitted. 

She was returning from carrying back 
some work, one slippery day, when, just as 
she had shut her own little gate, she 
slipped upon the ice and fell, breaking her 
ankle and severely wrenching her left arm. 
She tried to move and rise; but it was im- 
possible. She uttered a litle moan of real 
pain, and then fainted: She might have 
lain a full half hour thus, when a gentleman 
discovered her,and alighted from his chaise. 
He raised her ‘to a sitting posture, aud the 
pain of being removed recalled her senses. 
She shrairk from lis touch for au instant, | 
but soon recovered from her momentary 
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embarrassment, and gratefully expressed 
her thanks. 

“Whither shall I carry you, my dear 
young lady?” he asked, kindly. 

‘*'Phis is my home, sir,’’ she answered, 
producing the house-key. 

The gentleman unlocked the door, and 
Kate strove to rise, but again fainted with 
the pain. The stranger carried her in and 
deposited her gently upon the wide com- 
fortable couch which had served as a bed, 
ever since she removed. He readily found 
some water which he sprinkled upon her 
face, and she revived, 

‘“‘T am a surgeon,” said he, smiling, “ an 
old gray-haired surgeon. Will you permit 
me to examine your injuries ?” . 

There was such a fatherly manner about 
him, that Kate could but submit to hold- 
ing out her arm and foot for his inspection. 

“You bave hurt yourself more than I 
I thought, young lady,” he said, in a tone 
so cheerful that Kate felt as if she had 
found afriend, ‘ But it will all be right 


soon, if only you will have a little courage 
for a short time.” 

“0, 1 have plenty of that,” answered 
Kate; ‘‘ but I lack the fortitude of endur- 


ing long-continued pain. Will it be long, 
sir?” she asked, anxiously. 

if you have good nursing.” 

“Ah, that is out of the question, sir.”’ 

“Why so? Have you no mother or 
sister?” 

Kate’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T have neither,’’ she said, after a pause. 
in which she was weeping bitterly. 

“No friend who can be with you now, 
while I mend this broken limb ?”’ he asked, 
while looking at the small white arm bared 
for his inspection. 

“] have no friends,’”’ she murmured. 

It was a short sentence, but it went to 
Doctor Broderick’s heart. 

“No friends! Poor young lady!’ 

But before he could say a word more, 
Kate had hushed her emotions, awakened 
by his question, and was her own calm 
collected self again. She bore the setting 
of her ankle, like a hero, and submitted 
to have her arm violently pulled, without 
flinching. Then she sat upright, and 
looked this new helper in the face. He 
was aman of, apparently, forty years of 

_ age; tall, and not slender; with large benev- 
oleut brown eyes, and a few white streaks 
in his dark abundant hair; a gentleman, 
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in the broadest sense of the word, a scholar 
and a good. surgeon. Kate’s simple 
straight-forward mind had divined what 
he was, and her eyes took in the details, as 
well as the meaning of his face; a face so 
entirely good that a little child might read 
it, Her heart instivetively told him that 
here, at any rate, was a man who would 
never deceive. 

She had heard of bhim—heard how be- 
loved and trusted he had_ been, in his 
native city—a neighboring one where he 
had always practised—had heard of more 
than one grand aud noble deed he had per- 
formed. She had learned, also, that in his 
younger years he had been sorely smitten 
with disappointment—had laid all his hopes 
of a happy domestic life upon a broken 
shrine, and had beheld them waste away 
into utter decay, . 

All these things rushed to her memory, 
when he told herhis name. She remem- 
bered, too, that her father had desired to 
call him in, when her mother was ill, but 
that she had opposed it. Her mother was 
always so much afraid of expense which 
she knew would not avail to save her life, 
and she wanted so much to leave some- 
thing for Kate, when she should have 
passed away! Poor woman! could she 
have known Kate’s present situation, there 
would have been one pang more in her 
dying hour. 

“T shall ride over to see how you are, to- 
morrow,” he said kindly, as he went out. 
“You must be quiet as possible, but I will 
lend you my cane, so if you want to come 
and lock me out, you can do so.” 

And Kate did rise and go to the door 
with him, despite the grotesqueness of hop- 
ping upon one foot. ’ 

** Now go back to your sofa, and you may 
read a little, but remember! no work till I 
see you.”’ 

She obeyed him willingly; for she was 
weary; and was, moreover, much hurt and 
jarred by her fall.. Toward night she fell 
asleep, and did not awake until morning. 
She was unable to go about much, even 
with the doctor’s cane; but, fortunately, a 
little girl came in on an errand, and Kate 
begged her to get her mother’s permission 
to stay with her until she should be able 
to walk about. 

Through little Jenny’s exertions, the 
room assumed its usual neatness. At noon 
the doctor made hisappearance, Kate was 
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sitting up; her foot in a cushioned chair. 
It was doing well, Doctor Broderick said, 
and she would need no further attendance. 
“ But I shall call occasionally,’ he added, 
“so that you shall not be too careless.” 

The next week he asked her to ride with 
him. She needed air, he said; and, as it 
was always his prescription for convales- 
cents, she must not object. Into his am- 
ply robed sleigh, therefore, he lifted her, 
taking Jenny also; aud the next hour 
found them stopping at the doctor’s own 
home. 

“ My mother will be happy to see you, 
Miss Ashcroft,” he said. “She is greatly 


interested in my patients, especially when 


they are as lonely as yourself.” 

And he carried her in his arms into an 
apartment, half office, half sitting-room, 
where a sweet-faced woman welcomed her 


‘with kindly warmth, to a seat beside the 


cheerful wood fire. The windows were 
full of the rarest plants. The walls were 
almost covered. Splendid roses and lilies 
were in bloom—geraniums and fuchsias 
were abundant, and the purple scented 
violets were the sweetest Kate had ever 
seen. 

“They are Arthur’s favorites, above all 
flowers,”’ remarked Mrs. Broderick, as Kate 
eagerly took the cluster she gave her; “ and 
1 think they must be your favorites too, 
by the way you look at them.” 

They were indeed very dear to Kate, as 
the last flowers her mother held in her 
hands; and she told her new friend why 
she loved them so well. 


“She is a little darling, Arthur,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Broderick, when the doctor 
returned from taking Kate home. “1 am 
going to send for her to stay a month with 
me. Do you think she will come?’ 

The doctor laughed. 

“Not unless you tel) her that you want 
her to sew for you, mother. She was hard- 
ly willing to call here, or even to ride with 


me. If ‘she is innocent asa dove,’ she is 
also, as ‘ wise as a serpent,’ and will not be 
beguiled into anything that will comprom- 
ise her character.” 

“T like her better for that, Atthur. 
Very well—tell her I want a seamstress for 
several weeks, and will give extra prices 
for work. But den’t you go to falling in 
love with her, Arthur!’ 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I shall get no work done, if 
you are hanging about the room.” 

**You are a dear, cross, good mother! 
What do you suppose I want to fall in love 
for, when Ihave you? Besides, you are 
such a proud old lady that I should not 
dare to fall in love with a sewing girl.” 

Don’t, Arthur. You make me feel 
faint. Remember J was a sewing girl; and 
I married a richer man than you are.” 

**Come, come, mother! I shall have to 
correct you, or put a mistress over you. 
How would you like that, little mother?” 

“Hold your tongue, Arty! and, to-mor- 
row, see that you go early after my sewing 
girl.” 

Doctor Arthur patted his mother’s cheek, 
and kissed herfondly. ‘* lam going now,” 
he said. And truly he told Kate sucha 
piteous tale of his mother’s disappointment 
in losing her seamstress, that gratitude to 
him prompted her to go to her. 

A month of happiness it was to Kate—so 
petted and caressed, so carefully tended, 


_ and finally, so beloved by mother and son. 


**I don’t know,” said Mrs. Broderick, 
reflectively. ‘ Itis a serious thing to marry 
a wife only half your age, Arty.” 

‘Nonsense, mother! I have made a 
bargain with this little girl I have prom- 
ised to give her ten years of my forty, and 
that makes a fuir average of thirty years 
each. It will be a happy match, dear 
mother. Don’t break it ap with any of 
your objections.” 

And it was—and és a very happy match 
for both, 
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THE FORTUNES OF A CAS8TAWAG. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Wo would think it? Who would 
believe it?” said Miss Follansbee, in an 
exultant tone, 

“Think what?—believe what, aunty? 
You are so full of exclamations to-night 
that Iam afraid you are beside yourself. 
You had better reserve them until you see 
your lovely Juliet dying by p’isin!”’ said 
Dely, playfully. 

They were in the dressing-room at the 
theatre, and it was the night on which 
Dely was to make her debut. Sle had 
chosen for lerself the part of Juliet, in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

“ Why, believe that you are the child— 
the worn, starved, skeleton-like little crea- 
ture, such a pitiful object! who was found 
on that raft in the middle of the ocean, 
clinging to the dead body of anold sailor!” 

“The poor old man!’ said Dely, mourn- 
fully. “1 always feel as if he had given 
his life for me. The kindness of your 
brother and his men would have come too 
late for me if it had not been for him. A 
pitifal-looking child I must have been! 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


And if I am plump and rosy now, it is alP 


owing to you, aunty!’ 
her affectionately. 

““No, my dear, not all owing to me— 
though, to be sure, I don’t think you could 
have got along 8o well without me,” said 
Miss Follansbee, complacently.. For a 
good many people will impose ona little 
thing, such as you were, who doesn’t know 
how fo protect herself, and whom they 
think they can make money outof. And 
then there are wicked people in the world, 
like that man Dennett; though what his 
object could have been I’ve never been 
able to make out.. Sometimes I think you 
were the hciress to a great estate, and he 
was hired to get you out of the way,’ 

‘*O, don’t talk to me about that man to- 
night!’ said Dely, with a shudder. ‘I 
can’t think of him, even yet, without fear, 
even though I know he is dead. Heal- 
ways seems to me like a supernatural. be- 
ing, over whom the elements could haye 
no power. Of course I know that itisa 
silly fancy, and yet it haunts me.still.”’ 

Nonsense, child! Doi you think jt is 


And Dely kissed 
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only the good people who get drowned ?”’ 
said Miss Follansbee, with alaugh. ** Don’t 
go to having nerves» you know I have no 
patience with them! I never brought you 
up to have them—and to-night of ail 
times!’ 

“fam not at.all nervous,’ said Dely, 
“but 1 think there are such things as 
‘presentiments’ of coming evil; I am 
quite sure of it. And, do you know, 
aunty, I was thinking of that man Den- 
nett.when you spoke of him!’ 

“Aud why not, child? what is more nat- 
ural than that, on the eve of a happy and 
brilliant career, you should think of the 
troubles of your childhood? ‘ Presenti- 
ments? I never heard you talk such non- 
sense as that before, and I earnestly hope 
that I never may again. Now, for pity’s 
sake, don’t let preseutiments spoil your 
acting! Just think how much depends 
upon it, and how disappointed all your 
friends would be if you should fail! Do 
throw off such foolish fancies! You have 
studied too hard, that is all the trouble. 
It is only nerves.’”’ 

**T thought you didn’t believe there were 
avy suCh things, aunty!’ said Dely, laugh- 
ingly” “I will throw them off, and I will 
do my best, I promise you. I will be such 


| a Jduliet-as shall make every young man in 


the heuse wish he were Romeo, p’ison and 
ali!” 

And Dely ran gayly off at the prompt- 
er’s tap, while Miss Follausbee hurried to 
box, where a party of her friends were, 
that she might not lose anything of Dely’s 

Aud Dely did shake off her presenti- 
ments; she threw her whole he&rt and 


| sdul ato her acting, and by the end of the 


first scene there was no possible question 
of her success. 

After the green curtain had fallen on 
the first act, the manager led ber forward, 
in response to the clamorous appeals of 
the audience. 

The applause that. greeted her was al- 


‘ most deafening, aud a shower of bouquets, 


many of them containing costly jewels, 


at her feet. 


For the first time that evening Dely’s 
gaze wanders over the audience; hitherto 
she had been too absorbed in her acting to 
look at amything off the stage. 

It was a brilliant, gayly-attired assem- 


_blage, and whey bad wotbing but smiler 
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and applause for her. Why did Dely’s 
face blanch so suddenly, and that terror- 
stricken hunted look come into her eyes? 
Miss Follansbee wondered. The next mo- 
ment she rose from her seat with acry, for 
Dely had fallen senseless into the arms of 
the manager. 

There was a flutter of excitement all 
over the house, 

“ The excitement was too much for her, 
and she was probably frightened, too, poor 
thing! A first appearance must be very 
trying!’ Miss Follansbee heard the people 
all around her saying. 

But she knew very well that Dely, with 
her perfect health and her self-possession, 
had not fainted from excitement or stage- 
fright. 

She hurried into the dressing-room, 
where Dely lay, quite recovered from her 
fainting fit, but still with a white face, 
and that scared look that Miss Follansbee 
had noticed in her eyes. 

“O, he has come, aunty! I saw him, 
with just the same wicked face, leering at 
me from the audience. It was nota fool- 
ish fancy of mine ,that he could, not die! 
How could he have escaped from that ves- 
sell And yet he is here. And he has 
come in pursuit of me! There isa fatality 
about it! I cannot escape him!’ 

All this was poured forth ip an iucohe- 
rent way that greatly alarmed Miss Fol- 
lansbee. 

** My dear child, what has excited you 
so? You seem really beside yourself! 
You must be ill,’”’ 

And Miss Follansbee took the trembling 
bands of the excited, girl in hers, and 
pushed her gently back on to the sofa, 
from which she had sprung. 

“No, 1am not ill, and I am not beside 
myself; but I tell you he is here—Dennett! 
I saw him as plainly as I see you now!’ 

My dear, my dear!’ said Miss Follans- 
bee, with tears in her eyes. ‘I have been 
so wrong to urge you on! All this hard 
work and excitement have unsettled your 
nerves,” 

“If you treat me in this way 1 shall go 
erazy!’’ said Dely. ‘I was uot crazy, or 
dreaming, but perfectly save, when I saw 
him. He has come here in pursuit. of me, 
and if you do not help me to dy from him 
he will kill me! Let. as go to, England, 
aunty! The vessel that you mares to go 
in sails to-morrow.” 
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_“ Yes, yes, my dear, we will.go any- 
where you wish!’ And with that promise 
Dely was calmed, and wished to go home 
at once. Miss Follansbee was anxious for 
Dely’s health, but she was anxious for her 
reputation, too. 

** You don’t think you could go on again, 
and try to get through with your part, do 
you, dear?’ she said, appealingly. But 
after Dely’s pleading “O, don’t ask me!’ 
she Said no more. ‘ 

“It is the strangest thing! Itis like the 
old superstition of the Evil Eye!’ she mur- 
mured to herself, as they drove home- 
ward. 

But Dely’s calm and dispassionate cling- 
ing to the belief that she had seen Den- 
nett, even after a night’s rest, which 
might be expected to relieve her of a 
purely nervous fancy, had some weight 
with Miss Follansbee, and she wished to 
have some effort made to have the man 
arrested, But Dely persisted that it would 
be of no use. 

Miss Follansbee was willing to sail for 
London. ‘The press was very enthusiastic 
in its praise of Dely’s beauty, and of her 
acting, also; yet Miss Follansbee knew 
that, after she had so disappointed an au- 
dience, she would never be greeted with 
the same enthwsiasm again. It would be 
better that she should go to England. 

It was fulfilling Miss Follansbee’s long- 
cherished wish, also. England was her 
native land, and she was weary of her long 
exile. For herself, she had paved her way 
to success more easily in Australia, but 
honors here were worth only half as much 
as those won at home; and as for Dely, 
she possessed genius which could not fail 
to be recognized at once anywhere. On 
the whole, Miss Follansbee scarcely 
sorry for the strange fancy—or the stranger 
reality, she hardly knew which it was— 
that made Dely willing to go. She did not 
like to be hurried away so soon, With little 
time for preparation, and none for leave- 
takings; but Dely would endure no delay. 

The night after Dely’s debut found them 
out on the broad ocean, on the way to 
England. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
Tury reached London safely, and took 


Tooms ata fashionable hotel; Miss Fol- 
dansbee had saved a “considerable amount 
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of money, and she was determined that 
nothing should be wanting which could in 
the least degree add to Dely’ 8 prospect of 
success. 

Dely was happy in her escape from her 
enemy, and entered into the plans fora 
brilliant opening of her theatrical career 
with all the zeal that Miss Follansbee 
could desire. Sometimes she was half in 
clined to believe that her seeing Dennett 
was only the fancy of a disordered miud, 
as Miss Follansbee tried to persuade her, 
but then the dark evil face, just as she saw 
it then, would rise before her so vividly 
that sne could not doubt that she had 
really seen it. 

Miss Follansbee was determined that she 
should make her first appearance in Lon- 
don nowhere but at a first-class theatre; 
and to secure an opportunity for her to do 
this was not a very easy task. Actresses 
with established reputations were much 
more in demand than debutantes. 

But at last, by dint of persevering effort, 
she succeeded in persuading the manager: . 
of one of the most fashionable theatres to 
give Dely an audience; and then was 
happy, for with Dely to be seen aud heard 
was to conquer, she was sure, 

And she wasright. The manager prom- 
ised at once that she should make her Lon- 
don debut on his stage. But there must 
necessarily be a long delay before she 
could appear. The play which was now 
**on the boards” was destined to have a 
long run; after that was over, he had made 
an engagement with a star actress; then 
Dely’s turn would come. 

It was hard for Miss Follansbee to pos- 
sess her soul in patience, and not easy for 
Dely, though she had resolved to employ 
the time of waiting in working hard, to 
make her success more certain. 

Miss Follansbee would have found a per- 
manent engagement for herself easy to ob- 
tain, but for the present she preferred to 
devote herself entirely to her protege. 

Dely’s beauty and grace attracted a great 
deal of attention, and friends and suitors 
were soon almost as plenty in London as 
in Melbourne. Among the latter was.a 
geutieman whom Miss Follansbee favored, 
and whose attentions to Dely caused her 
the greatest satisfaction and pride—be- 
cause he was a count. Miss Follansbee 
had a great admiration for titles, and.a 
great admiration for Italians, and Count 
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Foscari was an Italian, He appeared at 
the hotel about two months after their ar- 
rival, and immediately set to work to ob- 
tain an introduction to Dely, and soon 
succeeded. 

If I should say that Dely was averse to 
his attentions, 1 should not be credited 
with being a faithful historian. She was 
seventeen, and she was proud of having a 
count, with such a distinguished name, 
such a handsome person, and (apparently) 
such great wealth devoted to her. But 
still there was something about the count 
that she did not quite like. There were 
lines in his face that looked like traces of 
dissipation, and he had a hard and reckless 
look sometimes that repelled her. 

Miss Follansbee was very impatient of 
any disparagement of the count. She de- 
clared him to be the handsomest and most 
distinguished-looking man she had ever 
seen. What if he did look forty-five, while 
he announced himself to be thirty? Ap- 
pearances were often deceitful, and if he 
did prevaricate in -regard to his age, was 
that more than many women did? Dely 
soon took refuge in silence, it made Miss 
Follansbee so very angry to hear anything 
but praise spoken of him. To have Dely a 
countess would satisfy her ambitious hopes, 
even better than to have her a famous 
actress. 

But Dely, if she was proud of the count’s 
attentions, was not by any means in love 
with him. At times, flattered by his devo- 
tion, she felt sure that she liked him; but 
the next moment something in the expres- 
sion of his face made her shrink from him, 
almost with lvathing. 

But one day, when they had been for 
about five months in London, something 
occurred which greatly increased the 
count’s chances of success in his suit. 

Dely bad been taking a walk, with only 
Miss Follansbee’s maid for an attendant, 
and was hurrying home in the dusk, which 
had overtaken her unawares, when, tarn- 


ing a corner, she found herself face to face | 


with Dennett! the same wicked face! 
there was no mistaking it; again her enemy 
had pursued and found her. He came to- 
wards her, with that fiendish light of tri- 
umph that. she had seen before in his eyes. 

She tur:.ed to fly, while a cry of terror 
which she could not repress burst from her 
lips, ‘Turning, she rushed almost into the 
arms of Count Foscari! 


‘What has happened? Who has dared 
to alarm you?” cried the count (who, by 
the way, spoke the most perfect English), 
supporting her trembling form, with an air 
of reverential tenderness. 

Dely looked around for Dennett, but he 
had disappeared. O, how thankful she 
was to the Providence which had sent the 
count to her relief! Bat for him she 
might now be again in the power of Den- 
nett; for that he was daring enough to ab- 
duct her in the open street, and cunning 
enough to do it successfully, she had no 
doubt. She was overwhelmed with grati- 
tude to the count, and in her excitement 
she poured forth the whole story of the 
persecution she had suffered from Den- 
nett, And Count Foscari expressed his 
horror of the villain, and his determina- 
tion to bring him to justice, in the most 
forcible manner—and his pity and sympa- 
thy for her in the most tender style. 

“If she would only give him the right to 
protect and defend her always! As his 
wife, as the Countess Foscari, who would 
dare to molest her ?” 

This was what he had whispered in her 
eur before they reached the hotel; and 
Dely listened, and did not say him nay. 
She was still half wild with the terror 
with whieh the sight of Dennett always 
inspired her, and to have a protector 
seemed such safety and rest! She and 
Miss Follansbee were so alone and help- 
less! And yet this was very unlike the 
dreams she had had of the hero who was 
to appear and win her heart and hand. 
She knew that, she did not love him; she 
could not quite believe that she ever 
should. 

The “tyes” that trembled on her lips 
would not come forth. 

“T can’t tell! I am afraid I do not love 
you! You must give mea little time to 
think, Count Foseari,’’ she faltered. 

And be pleaded in vain for a more favor- 
able answer, Perhaps he might have ob- 
tained it but fora slight incident—so much 
do slight incidents have to do with all our 
lives! A young man was coming down the 
stairs as they entered the hotel, whose face 
awakened a throng of memories in Dely’s 
mind. It might: have been only beeause 
she had been telling Count Foscari of the 
first time she had seen Dennett, arid her 
mind had been carried back to Still River 


Village, and her life there ; but he reminded 
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her of Jobnny Willard, and she thought 
how much stronger, how much more like 
Jove, had been ber childish feeling for her 
boy-lover than any tenderness that she 
could ever have for Count Foscari! 

And so the count could obtain no better 
answer than a plea for “‘ time to think.” 

Miss Follansbee was very much vexed 
that Dely should have allowed her foolish 
fancy to assail her again—that it was any- 
thing more than fancy she did not fora 
moment believe. But it was some conso- 
lation to know that the count had come to 
her relief! To think that she owed hima 
debt of gratitude might have some influ- 
ence upon Dely. 

Dely kept her own counsel in regard to 
the proposal that Count Foscari had made 
to her, but not so the count. He took Miss 
Follansbee into his confidence at once, 
knowing that in ber he should find a pow- 
erful ally; and for a time Dely’s life was 
made almost a burden to ber by Miss Fol- 
lansbee’s unceasing entreaties, She de- 
clared that Dely must have entirely lost 
her mind. To think that a girl in her po- 
sition should think of refusing to become 
the Countess Foscari! Her entreaties, re- 
proaches and tears troubled Dely very 
much; it seemed sometimes as if it were 
her positive duty to do as her friend wisbed, 
since she owed so much toher. That feel- 
ing and her fear of Dennett were strong 
motives to induce her to marry Count Fos- 
cari; and yet she shrank from it witha 
dread amounting almost to horror! 1t was 
too much of a sacrifice to make. 

Yet, with sach odds against her, she had 
not courage to say no. Her constant fear 
of Dennett had weakened her naturally 
strong will, and made her nervous and 
timid. She asked for a month's delay, and 
promised the count and Miss Follansbee 
that he should then have a definite answer. 

In the meantime she went on the even 
tenor of her way, practising the part in 
which she meant to appear at her debut, 


but careful never to go out alone, and con- 


stantly expecting to meet the gaze of Den- 
nett’s evil eyes. She did not allow herself 
to think of Count Foscari; if she must 
marry him—and she had almost decided 
that she musi—she would not distress her- 
self with the thought in the little interval 
of freedom that was left her. 

And yet she did think of the count, with 
@teater distress still, before three weeks 
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had passed ; a new feeling had come to her 
that made it seem impossible that she 
could marry him. Count Foscari had made 
the acquaintance of the young man who 
had reminded Dely so forcibly of her child- 
hood’s lover, Johnny Willard, and pre- 
sented him to Miss Follansbee and Dely. 
He was much younger than the count, ap- 
parently not more than twenty-two or 
three—it was a noticeable fact that almost 
all the count’s friends were men younger 
than himself—and his name was Johnson. 
Dely felt a pang of disappointment when 
she learned that he was registered as ‘‘ of 
London.” He looked like an American, 
and it was a great pleasure to meet people 
from her childhood’s home. His resem- 
blance to Johnny, aa she remembered him, 
was very striking; it haunted her even 
after she was sure that it was not he—as, 
indeed, she had never had any but the 
vaguest momentary idea that it might be; 
for how could Johnny, the little pauper 
buy, have been transformed into this ele- 
gant young man, whose grace and courtli- 
ness were equal to the count’s own? Dely 
talked to him of America at once, but he 
seemed to have very little knowledge of the 
country. He had travelled all over Eu- 
rope, but his wauderings seemed. to have. 
extended no further. He was very reti- 
cent in regard to himself, and the count 
pronounced him ‘‘a stupid fellow;”’ and 
yet he cultivated his society very assidu- 
ously, Dely noticed. 

She had heard once a rumor that the 
eount gambled—a rumor which made Miss 
Follansbee so indignant that she had never 
dared to mention it—and she could not help 
observing that very young men who seemed 
to have money were always bis chosen 
companions. 

Notwithstandiug Miss Follansbee’s in- 
dignant denial of the rumor, it was truc 
that Count Foseari gambled. It was also 
true that he had formed the acquaintance 
of Mr. Johnson for the sele purpose of 
making him a victim. Iv spite of appeur- 
ances, bis wealth was not ao great but that 
he found occasiova! additions to it exceed 
ingly convenient. 

But iu the beginning of their acquaiat- 
ance Mr. Johnson had steadily declined 
the count’s invitation to play. At length, 
however, he yielded to the oft-repeated in- 
vitation—yielded suddenly, as if influenced 
by an after-thought. 
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The two went out together to a saloon, 
the count familiarly linking his compan- 
ion’s arm in his, 

Dely watched them from her window, 
and noticed the friendly familiarity with a 
thrill of pain, for which she called herself 
to account the next moment. Did she 
really believe Count Foscari to be a bad 

_ person, and fear for his power and influ- 
ence Over the young man who was with 
him? And why had she so much interest 
in the younger one? Was it not a greater 
interest than she had felt in the other 

companions of the count, who might be in 
just as much danger from him, if he were, 
indeed, a bad man? Dely asked herself 
this last question with her face suffused 
with blushes, and a keen pang of humilia- 
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tion. Was the interest she felt fh this 
grave and reticent young man, who was 
always so coldly deferential to her, in- 
spired by his resemblance to her boy-lover? 
That could not be; it was too much an 
affair of the past. 

Was she beginning to give him her love, 
unsought ? 

“There is only one way out of all this 
distress and humiliation!’ she said to her- 
self. “I thought I had trouble before, 
but this is worse! I will marry the count! 
Aunty can judge better than I, and she 
says the stories are false—and there, is 
nothing else for me to do! I will tell him 
to-morrow that I will be his wife!’ 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


Tex had come a rain, and carried the 
light snow all away; and now suddenly the 


weather came on cold, and everything was 
snapping. The coal and the wood snapped 
in ‘the grates, and the water-pitchers 
snapped in the chambers; and the great 
elm, just outside, rattled and snapped as 
Benny patted along sleepily to his bed ; and 
he jumped up right in the middle of his 


little prayer, when a great nail snapped in 
the wall beside him. 

“* What is it ’nappin’ ?”’ exclaimed he. 

_ Itis only the nails in the walls,” said 
his mother. 

** What ’e nails ’nappin’ for ?”’ 

“Q, cold Jack Frost has bitten them.” 

“Has Jack Frost got teeth, mother?” 
asked Benny, alarmed. 

His mowber explained that calling a 
thing frost-bitten was only another way of 
saying it was frozen; and that Jack Frost 
wasn’t anybody—only the cold air. 

After his mother had gone Benny cov- 
ered his head, it was so cold, and he was a 
little afraid ; for the great nails and the lit- 
tle nails were going snap! boom! snap! 
boom! all over the house. But at last he 
Went to sleep, and dreamed he was ina 
great battle of the Fenians and Canadians, 
where they fought with popguns and tin 

swords, and every other man had a sprig 
of hemlock in his cap. 


LITTLE BENNY’S ADVENTURES ON THE ICE. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


The next morning his mother came to 
the bed to wash and dress him; but there 


was no Benny in sight. She turned down 


the bedelothes, but Benny was not there! 
What could have happened? She went to. 
the bathroom, and saw only a bowl of 
soapy water and a wet towel. She went to 
the kitchen, but Maggie, the help, was 
alone. , 

“Did you wash Beuny this morning, 
Maggie ?”’ 

m’m, I did not. He stopped by the 
stove a minnit to dhry his hands, that was 
all wet from the washin’; and the water it 
was dhrapping from his hair, and he would 
not let me tech him; but ran out door, 
sayin’ he was goin’ skatin’,”’ answered 


Maggie, in her thick Irish talk. “ Here he 
is, the blessed little frozen b’y!’ cried she, 
as Benny came tumbling in at the door. 

His nose was red, and the tears stood in 
the corners of his eyes; and he put his 
bands first te his ears, then to his nose, 
and then shook them—bis fingers, and not 
his nose, you know—and began to cry. 

“Why, Benny! where have you been? 
Out on the ice?” 

* Yes, mamma.” 

“Do you not remember that I forbade 
your going out before you were washed ?”’ 

‘But, mamma, | be washed, 1 washed 


myself!’ 
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His mother looked at him, and saw that 
he had, sure enough. The soap was dried 
about his ears, and his hair hung in little 
icicles, straight and stiff, about his neck. 
One ear vow began to smart very badly. 

**T guess my ear’s Jack Foss bit,” said 
Benuy, beginuing to cry again. 

After breakfast Benny and his sister 
Jennie, two years older than he, wished 
very much to go to the brook to slide; and 
after their big brother John had skated all 
over it, and pronounced it safe, the mother 
consented to their going. Benny meant to 
try the skates this time; and when John 
went into the library, he took them in one 
hand, and with the other assisted Jenuie 
in drawing the sled; and off they went, for 
a good time on the ice. Benny was rather 
naughty, as well as roguish, to take his 
brother’s skates without leave; but he got 
his head bumped for it, though. 

They wanted Carlo, brother John’s little 


shaggy terrier, to go with them. Benny 


clapped his hands, aud puckered his myuuth 
to whistle; but ’twasn’t much of a whistle, 
aud Carlo didn’t come much. So Jennie 
called, as fast as Ler tongue would go: 
“Carlo, Carlo, Carlo! rats! rats! rats!’ 


And then Carlo came on a jump, with 
his ears up, aud his bobtail wagging furi- 


ously. Carlo was a wonderful dog for 
rats, and was always on the ledkout for 
one; but he was mistaken this time. 

“ Now, Benny, you haul me first; then 
lll give you a ride,” said Jennie, when 
they were come to the brook. 

“No; you haul me first. Then Ill put 
my skates on, and give you a ride all over 
the ice.’’ 

“Well; give mea little bit of a ride first; 
ther I'll help you put on your skates.”’ 

So Benny tried it. First he pulled the 


sled, then he pushed it—Carlo all the time 
biting and barking at his heels, as if they 
were a pair of rats, and not new boots. 

“Get out, Carlo!” cried Benny, indig- 
nantly. 

But Carlo didn’t get out. So Benny tried 
to kick him. He didn’t bit him, though; 
for Carlo dodged between his feet, and 
down went Beuny on the ice. Over and 
over he rolled, with that aggravating dog 
capering about him—now biting his boot, 
then tagging away at his coat, and finally 
running away with bis cap. Then Benny 
tried to catch him, but the ice was so slip- 


pery he could not. «And when he slipped 
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down the roguish Carlo would come and ” 
bite his heels, to frisk off again with ‘the 
cap, a8 soon as Benny got on his feet.’ But 
Jennie now came up with a long stick, and 
gave Carloa smart stroke; at which the 
poor fellow was 86 astonished that he 
dropped the cap and scampéred off up the 
stream. 
Now Benny sat down on the Sléd to put 
on John’s skates. It was hard work; but 
with his sister’s help he at last got them 
on. And when they were on, how funny 
they did look, they were so large! “Why, 
only think if a man should put on a pair of 
ox-sleds, and go a skating with them’? 
Thatis the way he looked. But Benny 
thought they were all right; and he took a 
long step, aud up his heels wetit; and down 
his head went. For a little while he 
thought the stars had turned to ice, and 
tumbled down oat of the sky; for he was 
sure he saw them, and he felt as if they 


had knocked bim all to pieces. 


Carlo had beeti quite decent since his 
switching, for he had staid away up the 
brook; but now they heard him bark, and 
saw him hopping round upon the ice, bit- 
ing at it, and bristling up wildly. 


“ Benny—Benny! what’s the matter with 


Carlo?” cried Jennie, in alarm. ‘ 
Benny stopped crying, and looked at the © 
dog. 


“Why, I guess ’ere’s a rat under’e ice,”’ 
answered ‘he, straightening up. 
* Rats don’t go in the water,” said 


Jennie. 

But she was wrong; though I think they 
do not go in the water in very cold weather, 

**Et’s go see,”’ said Benny. 

So Jennie lifted her stick, and took Ben- 
ny’s hand to lead him along. But the 
great skates wanted to take longer strides, 
and he couldn’t keep up with them; and 
down he wenton his handsand knees, So 
he staid down and crept along. He was so 
near the ice that he could see the pebbles — 
and little green grasses at the bottom of 
the brook. Then he saw several fishes— 
little red-fins and shiners, and thick brown- 
backed ones, and a long fellow with fins 
like fans; and he was thin enough to be a 
weather-vane, like that on the top of the 
stable, Benny thought. He now crept 
close beside an old log that lay half im 
bedded in the ice, and, looking down 
among the long pieces that had fallen from 
the log, and lay crossing in the deep hole” 
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beneath, he could see away down to the 
bottom a great swarm of fishes. They were 
hardly moving at all; I think they were 
napping. 

“Do you think Carlo sees the fishes?” 
asked Jennie, who bad also been looking. 

“T guess he thinks ’ey is a new kind of 
rat,” said Benny, wisely. 

Jennie now went along to the dog, while 
Benny continued to look at the sleepy 
fishes down close in their winter bed. 
Suddenly something jumped on the log, 
and from the log it ran right under Benny. 
He sprang up, and off hopped the little 
thing, with Carlo snapping his sharp eager 
bark close behind him. The creature was 
as large as Benny’s arm, aud not a bit 
larger round; and he was all over fur, as 
nice as his mother’s muff. He was almost 
black, and a little furry black tail stack 
straight out behind him, His long little 
body was crooked up like pussy’s when she 
is frightened ; and O, how he made his lit- 
tle feet go! Carlo was just about to seize 
hold of him when they came to a fall in 
the brook. The water ran so fast here 
that it slipped through Jack Frost’s fingers 


before he could freeze it a bit; so it was 
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all open water. In went the long furry 
fellow, plump; and in went Carlo after 
him, swash! But Carlo clambered out as 
quick as he could, and ran whining home, 

What do you think it was that took 
Benny for a log, and tried to hide under 
him; then got away from Carlo by diving 
under the ice? Itwasamink, This little 
animal lives about the water, running up 
under the rocks, roots or old logs, at its 
margin, to hide and sleep. They swim at 
the top, or walk at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, catching frogs and fish for their din- 
ners. Sometimes, too, they kill birds and 
small chickens. The fur of the mink is 
very soft and beautiful; and the hunters 
catch them in traps for their skins, which 
are much used to make ladies’ furs. 

When Benny and Jenuie got home there 
was poor Carlo, wet and shivering with 
cold, waiting to be let into the house. 
And should you not think the mink would 
be cold, too, down there in the brook? He 
was not; for his coat is thick and warm, 
and the water ruus right off, without wet- 
ting the inside. But this time be had gone 
through the water, up under the bank, and 
out of sight and reach of poor Carlo. 


THE PRIZE AT SCHOOL. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY,. 


SILENCE reigned iu the schoolroom, ex- 
cept for the scratching of pencils as they 
moved rapidly over the slates, or the oc- 
casional rustie of a hastily-turned leaf. 
The stir caused by the return to their seats 
of the scholars who had joined in the last 
recitation had entirely subsided, when the 
teacher rapped authoritatively on his desk, 
thereby attracting toward himself the gaze 
-of upwards of a hundred attentive eyes. 
He then proceeded to inform the scholars, 
that on the afternoon of the next day they 
would receive a visit from the school com- 
mittee, comprising three well-known gen- 
tlemen, who would hear their recitations, 
and judge of their progress. The class in 
reading was to be called upon especially, 
and to the scholar who should best read a 
short selection given out by the committee, 
& prize would be awarded—a neatly-bound 
copy of Whittier's poems, which the teacher 


held up for inspection as he spoke. The 


interest felt in this announcement was evi- 
dently very great, and extended from proud 
Anna Clayton in the back seat to little 
Jimmy Jackson away down in the front 
seat of all, who, though he sat right under 
the teacher’s own eyes, would nevertheless 
contrive to set the whole school in a roar 
sometimes, by some mischievous action. 
It is only fair, however, to say that Jimmy 
generally paid dear for his amusement, and 
went home a sadder if not a wiser boy 
after such performances, 

On this occasion, just as the interest of 
the school was at its height, there came the 
sound of a suppressed snicker from Jim- 
my’s direction, and he was discovered 
stuffing his handkerchief into his mouth 
in a vain attempt to hide his laughter. 

“Jimmy Jackson!’ said the teacher, 
sternly, ‘‘ what do you meau by such con- 
duct? What are you laughing at?’ 

“I couldn’t it, sir, indeed 
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couldn't?’ pleaded Jimmy, with a some- 
what soberer face. ‘1 was only just think- 
ing how funny it would be if Nannie 
George should get the prize, and how mad 
Anna Clayton would be.” 

The corners of the teacher’s mouth 
twitched, while a very general titter ran 
over the schoolroom, for haughty Anna 
Clayton was the most unpopular girl in 
school, and Jimmy’s strong dislike for her 
was well-known, as well as his equally 
strong liking for the quiet little Nannie 
George, who, though considerably younger 
than Anna, was often her superior in 
scholarship. But the teacher’s dignity 
must be maintained, an be reproved Jim- 
my quite severely, while Anna Clayton 
tossed her head scornfully, and Nannie 
blushed crimson in her bashful confusion, 
at being mentioned in such a way. 

After this litue interruption the classes 
were called as usual, and nothing more 
was said until after school had closed for 
the day. Then the busy tongues were let 
loose and each one had something to say 
about to-morrow. Anna Clayton’s particu- 
lar friend, Jenny Newton, declared that 
she knew Auna would take the prize, for, 
she said, with acurl of her lip—* Of course 
she can read better than that little Nan 
George that has to work out fora living, 
her folks are so poor, and that hasn’t a 
decent dress to come to school in. Why, 
her best dress aint so good as Anna’s cast- 
off ones! A pretty sight it would be to see 
her walking upto Mr. Ross with that old 
faded delaine dress on, to read. IZshouldn’t 
think she’d think of such a thing as coming 
to schoo] at all to-morrow, looking as she 
does. I’dstay away, if I were in her place.” 

The last part of this unkind speech was 
spoken very loud, as if Jenny wished Nan- 
nie to hear it, aud if such was her desire 
she did not speak in vain. Every word 
was like a dagger to Nannie’s sensitive 
heart, and the quick tears filled her eyes to 
overflowing in a moment, while she silent- 
ly put on her plain straw hat and gathered 
up her books, feeling as if she could never 
be bappy again. 

“For shame, Jenny!’ cried kind Alice 
' Adams, who was always Nannie’s friend 
in time of trouble. ‘‘ Nannie has just as 
good a right to win the prize as any of us, 
and I’m sure I hope she will. As for her 
dress, you can’t say but that it is always 
clean, and the rest she isn’t to blame for. 
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I wish that you and I were half as good 
and pretty as she is, or as good scholars, 
either;’ and with this indignant speech 
Alice went up to Nannie and put her arm 
around her protectingly. 

*O, very well,’’ said Jenny, as she 
walked away arm in arm with Anna, “if 
you choose to associate with beggars, you 
can—my taste is different.” 

Poor Nannie, who had managed to bear 
Jenny’s cruel speeches in silence, sobbed 
outright at Alice’s kind defence, and 
yielded to so violent a fit of grief that her 
friend became alarmed. But at last she 
grew more quiet, though her face was still 
very sad. : 

** Alice,” said she, as they walked along 
together, “I wish I could stay at home 
from school to-morrow, for I never can 
read before Mr. Ross now. O dear! O 
dear! why can’t I have pretty dresses and 
a nice home like the other girls? And 
then, when I try so hard to get my lessons 
well, to have Jenny and Anna treat me so, 
—it is so hard—so hard! O dear! | don’t 
believe 1 have a friend in the world but 
you!’ 

“ O yes,you have, Nannie,” replied Alice’ 
‘everybody that knows you likes you ex- 


cept those that are jealous because you can 
do betterthan theycan. Onlytheotherday 
Mr. Ross told mother that you were his 
best scholar, and a very nicely-behaved 
little girl. What do you think of that? 
But don’t go to thinking of staying away 
from school to-morrow, for that is just 
what Anna and Jenny want, I do beljeve, 
and it would be ashame to give up to them 
so. No, you are just as good as any of 
them, and a good deal better than some, 
and you mustn’t think anything abdut your 
dress, for you look well in it, nor their 
mean speeches, for they don’t amount to 
anything. You know that I’m your friend 
always, and I want you to promise me that 
you will go to schoo! to-morrow aud read 
just the best you can when your turn’ 
comes.” 

Nannie hesitated, but at last, promived, 
and entered the door of the house where 
she lived with a little more courage in her 
heart, and a somewhat brighter expression 
on her tear-stained face. 

“© Nannie! are you come?” said Mrs, 
Carter, as the child entered the large 
kitéhen. ‘1 want you to put your books 
right away and take the baby, for my head 
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aches as if it would split, and he’s awfully 
worrisome,”* 

‘Yes ma’am,” said Nannie, and hast- 
ened to obey. 

It was no slight task to quiet baby Tom- 
my, who, as his u. ber had said, was very 
« worrisome,”’ avd Nannie had enough to do 
without thinking very much of her own 
sorrows, though she did wish that she 
could see her own dear mother and tell her 
all about them. And then she thought 
how it might trouble her, and concluded 
that perhaps it was best as it was. 

Nannie’s mother was a widow, and she 
had found it very hard indeed to earn bread 
and shelter for her four little ones. So 
when Mrs, Carter had offered to take Nan- 
nie and give her her board, and allow her 
to attend the public school for what help 
she would be about the house, Mrs. George 
had felt that Nannie must go, though her 
tears fell fast at the thought of separation. 
To Nannie it was a bitter blow, but she was 
a brave little girl, and always tried to do 
the best she could wherever she was. Mrs. 
Carter was not unkind, and when she 
found that the little girl was faithful and 
true, she allowed her more privileges, and 
though Nannie had many homesick hours, 
she consoled herself by striving to do al- 
ways as she knew her mother would wish 
her to do if she were present. Her sharp- 
est trials sprang from the heartiessness of 
a very few of her schoolmates, who envied 


her for the ease with which. she mastered _ 


her studies, and grudged her the honors 
which she so fairly won. They were un- 
generous enough, as Alice Adams said, to 
“twit upon facts,’ and thus remind poor 
Nannie of what she would have found it 
hard to forget under any circumstances, 
for she was both proud and sensitive. Mr. 
Ross, Nanuie’s teacher, saw with pleasure 
the progress which she made at school, and 
gave her many encouraging words that 
were as precious to the child’s heart as 
water is to the thirsty. She had a very soft 
sweet vwice, and read correctly and with a 
great deal of expression, but she had read 
very litle poetry, while Anna Clayton was 
very fund of boasting of the compliments 
she had received as a good reader of verse. 

“ i know Anna Clayton will get the prize 
towworrow,” thought Nannie, just before 
she went to sleep that night, “and I’m 


sure Lsbouldu’t care if she would only be 


kind w me—she and Jenny Newton, I 
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never did them any harm; I don’t see why 
they should hate me so. It is mean in 
them, and sometimes I almost hate them 
back again, but I know mother would say 
‘Don’t do wrong, dear, because they do,’ 
and [try to forgetit. Whata dear girl 
Alice is?’ And so she drifted on into the 
land of dreams, and dreamed that she went 
to schoo] and Mr. Ross frowned at her, and 
told her if she did not behave better he 
did not want her to come any more, Then 
she thought Anna Clayton won the book 
of poems, and threw it at her, so that it 
struck against her head, and she awoke to 
find that her head was resting against the 
hard bedstead, aud it was time to get up. 
She said the little prayer that her mother 
had taught her, and thaf somehow always 
made her feel more cheerful and contented, 
and then went about her morning duties 
quite happily, feeling as if she could see 
Anna Clayton win the prize, without a 
pang. 

The day passed very much as usual until 
the time arrived for the expected visit of 
the school committee, when there was a 
hush of anticipation, soon followed by the 
entrance of the three gentlemen. The 
classes were called up, one after another, 
and at last the reading class took its place. 
Anna Clayton wore avery stylish showy 
dress, her hair was crimped and puffed, 
and she was evidently got up for the oc- 
casion. She took her place with an air of 
pride, and a glance of scornfal amusement 
at Nannie, who wore the faded dress that 
was her ordinary sehool-wear, while her 
dark-brown curls were arranged neatly and 
simply as usual. Her brown eyes were a 
little sad, and her face was a little pale, 
but very sweet, nevertheless. 

At first prose selections were given out 
and read by the scholars, but the real test 
of their advancement was to be the extract 
from Whittier. That portion of Snot- 
Bound was selected which commences: 

. “ What matter how the night behaved!” 
It need not be said that some of the read- 
ers made sad work of it, while others did 
far betier. Anna Clayton read clearly and 
distinctly, and it was easy to see that she 
expected no rival, _ Then little Nannie 
George took the book, and with kindling 
eyes she read the beautiful lines as if- her 
soul were in them, bringing out the melody 
of her soft voice better and better with 
each line. 
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There was silence in the schoolroom. 
Anna Clayton changed color, and tapped 
the floor nervously with her foot. The 
teacher arose and said: 

** The prize to be bestowed upon the best 
reader has been allotted by the gentlemen 
_of the committee to Miss Nannie George, 
and it is with pleasure that I now give it 
to her, adding to it my commendation for 
her perfectly good behaviour and rapid 
progress in her studies since I have been 
her teacher.” 

Here he handed the pretty volume to 
blushing Nannie, who was equally sur- 
prised, and pleased at this unexpected 
honor, but retained her senses enough to 
say—‘* Thank you, sir.’’ 

Jimmy Jackson, managing to catch the 
eye of Anna Clayton, who sat with pout- 
ing lips, began to heave the most terrible 
sighs, and to wipe away imaginary tears 
with the corner of his pocket-handkerchief, 
varying the performance with grius of sin- 
cere delight. As usual, Mr. Ross caught 


him at his tricks, atid gave him a sharp ’ 
pinch of the ear, but otherwise let him go 
unpunished. 

As for Alice Adams, she could not have 
worn a more sunny face if she bad received 
the prize herself, and she kept squeezing 
Nannie’s hand under the seat, to show her 
joy at the turn affairs had taken, 

After school was over Anna ‘aud Jenny 
walked away trying to look indifferent, 
and Anna was heard to say—*‘ O well! I’m 
sure J didn’t want the book. We've gota 
great deal nicer copy of Whittier than that 
at home, and I shouldn’t have known 
what to do with it. I suppose Nannie 
George never owned such a book before.’ 

To Nannie her prize was indeed a prize 
in more ways than one, and she has read 
its pages many times over, Since the day 
when she won it she has made new and 
kind friends, and she is now the petted 
adopted child in a wealthy family. But 
she and Alice Adams are as fast friends 
as ever. 


“NO MOTHER.” 


The other day, when astern and digni- 
fied judge ordered a prisoner to stand up 
and offer objections, if he had any, to being 
sentenced to prison for a long term of years, 
the prisoner rose and said: 

“I never bad a mother to shed tears 
over me!’’ 

His words entered every heart in the 
great court-room. He was a rough bad 
man, in the middle age of life, and he had 
ween convicted of burglary, but every heart 
softened toward bim as he uttered the 
words, He felt what he said, and tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he continued: 

“If 1 had had a mother’s love anda 
mother’s tears—some one to plead with me 
and pray for me—I should not be what I 
am!’ 

Ah, that’s it! There is a power in a 
mother’s love, and in her tears, and plead- 
ings, and prayers, whose influence is hard- 
ly to be realized. God pity the lad who 
has no home to go to—no mother tc whom 
ke can tell his troubles and griefs—no one 
to put her arms around his neck and whis- 
per to Heaven to keep him in right paths. 
There is no heart like a mother’s heart. 
Her child may wound it again and again, 
and pierce it with a sword, and yet it has 


only love and affection for him. It is the 
first to excuse his faults—the last to con- 
demn. There isno love like a mother’s 
love—so enduring, so tender, so far-reach- 
ing. It is lavished upon the child in the 
cradle, and it follows the boy over the ccean. 
It calls up the wanderer the first thing in 
the morning, and it stays with bim until 
sleep closes the eyes. When a. mother’s 
love for her offspring dies out he may be 
called too wicked and too wretched to live 
among men. 

There are no tears like a mother’s tears. 
Nothing can so lighten the sorrow of a 
child; nothing so restrain a mind wander- 
ing into evil paths. The man who looks 
back over his childhood and youth regrets 
nothing so much as that he brought tears 
of sorrow and sadness to a fond mother’s 
eyes. Every tear a-mother sheds over a 
wayward child is reeorded im the great 
book, and he shall answer for it. 

“T never had a mother to shed tears over 
me!” 

The words of the robber might be the 
words of many evil doers. ‘‘ No mother” 
means aching hearts, burdened minds, 
deadly woes, aid pathy which lead down 
to ruin, 
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Send all communications for this De- 
ment to Epwin R. Brieas, 
HEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 
Answers to August Puzzles. 
16. The Earth. 17. “ Many a little makes 
a wickle.”’ 


1s. SPAR 
MEND ALL 
DRAY STAIR 
DUMB EKE 

(Peru: Anam.) E 


20. ** Despise not the poor, for you may 
want their virtues.” 21. Pacific Mail. 


22. SMART 23. B 
MARIE BAD 
ARDOR BONUS 
RIOTS BIGGEST 
TERSE BALCONIES 

BOMBARDMENT 


24. Oleander. 25. Banda, band. 26. Bidet, 
bide. 27. Daniel Webster, 28. Plenipo- 
tentiaries, 29. Prestidigitation. 


47.—Charade. 


My /irst is a kind of wine 
Named from a city in Spain; 

It also serves to shelter ships 
In time of wind and rain. 


My second is a solid foundation, 
Helping to form the world so round ; 

It is hailed with delight by sailors, 
And in the broad ocean is found. 


My whole is very beautiful ; 
Upon my second it doth stand; 
It is a New England city, 
With churches and buildings grand. 
Eviza H. Morton. 


Divisions. 


48. Divide a musical instrument, and get 
a sack and a cask. 

49. A tree, and get a fish and a plant. 

50. A fish, and get a color and a fish. 

61. A flower, and get a tree and a kind 
of wine. ITaLian Boy. 


Diamond Puzzles. 

52. A consonant; a color; an alloy; a 
defence; committed ; opened; salt; a mas- 
culine nickname ; a consonant, 

BEAU 

63. Aconsonant; atrick; white powder; 
benediction; an officer; a helmet; a musi- 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


cal composition; express denial; a conso- 
pant. Ross.” 
54.—Numerical Enigma. 

My whole, composed of 8 letters, is a 
bird. i 
My 8, 5, 8, 1, is what we all must suffer. 
My 7, 2, 6, 4, have won many a race. 

“Brau K.” 


Hidden Rivers. 
55. Do not try to evade explanation. 


66. Did you know the lady you saw yes- 
may? E. B. 


57.— Problem. 

The sum of three numbers is 58. The 
greater is three times the least, and the 
greater exetéds the sum of the other two 
by 8. What are the numbers? 

- Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 

Floral Rebuses. 
58. Solid cream, and a dish for it. 
59. A large city, and. vanity. 
E. B. 


60.—Double Acrostic. 

The initials name a plant, and the finals 

a tree. (1.) A protuberance; (2.) An 

open space; (3:) A plain; (4.) To wound. 
RUTHVEN 


61.— Word-Square. 


A bone; an animal; water. 
Eviza H. Morton. 


Anagrams. 
62. See men crop. 63. Chat limpy. 
64. Sip ice for ten. 65. Lame negro cot. 
66. Mr. I. eats mail. LuoBETIA. 


67.—Decapitations. 
Behead sober, and leave to be delirious; 
again, and get a prayer. M. P. 
Curtailments. 
68. Curtail a trough, and get a disease. 
69. To estimate, and get useful animals. 
70. A plant, and get rage. 
71. A wild fruit, and gct an affectionate 
title. Beau K.” 


Answers in Two Months. 
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OURIOUS 


New Mernop or Griprve on Giass.— 
Professor Schwarzenbach, of Bern, has re- 
cently devised the following new method 
_ of gilding on glass. Pure chloride of gold 
ts dissolved in water. The solution is fil- 
tered and diluted until in twenty quarts of 
water but fifteen grains of gold are con- 
tained. Itis then rendered alkaline by the 
addition of soda. In order to reduce the 
gold chloride, alcobo! saturated with marsh 
gas and diluted with its own volame of 
water Is used. The réaction which ensues 
results in the deposition of metallic gold 
and the neutralization of the hydrochloric 
acid by the soda. In practice, to gild a 
plate of glass the object is first cleaned, 
and placed above a second plate slightly 
larger, a space of about one-tenth of an 
inch separating the two. Into this space 
the alkaline solution is poured, the reduc- 
ing agent being added immediately before 
use. After two or three hours’ repose the 
gilding is solidly fixed, when the plate may 
be removed and washed. 


ELEecrrorTyPine.—The art of copying 
seals, types, medals, etc., by the galvanic 
current in metal, more especially copper, 
is called electrotyping. An impression is 
first taken in gutta-percha, wax, fusible 
metal, or other substance which takes, 
when heated, a sharp impression. While 
the impression is still soft a wire is inserted 
into the side of it. It is then covered with 
plambago to give it conductivity, a camel- 
hair brush being used for this purpose. 
The wire is then attached to the zine pole 
of a weakly-charged Daniell’s cell, and the 
copper plate is attached by a wire to the 
copper pole of the cell. When the impres- 
sion and the copper plate are dipped into 
a strong solution of the sulphate of copper 
they act as the minus and plus electrodes. 
The copper of the solution begins to de- 
posit itself on the impression, first at the 
black-lead surface, in the vicinity of the 
connecting wire; then it gradually creeps 
vver the whole conducting surface. After 
a day or two the impression is taken out, 
and the copper deposited on it, which has 


now formed a tolerable strong plate, can 


be easily removed by inserting the point of 


MATTERS. 


a knife between the impression and the 
edge of the plate. On the side of this 
plate, next the matrix, there is a perfect 
copy of the original seal. 


A Sratur One Hunprep Feet Hieu.— 
The correspondent of the London Timez 
writes, ‘“*Speaking of Westphalia, I ought 
to bestow a few words upon an artist, a 
native of that province, whose talent and 
perseverance have just completed a re- 
markable work. Some thirty or forty years 
ago, when the Unity movement hai barely 
commenced, Herr Ernst von Bandel, a 
Westphalian nobleman, devoted to the 
sculptor’s art, conceived the patriotic idea 
of erecting a gigantic statue to Hermann, 
the vanquisher of Varus in the Teutoburg 
forest. A grand national monument—the 
statue was to reach the enormous propor- 
tions of one hundred feet, not to speak of 
pedestal and base; and, as it was to be 
placed on the top of a hill, the site of the 
victory, the difficulty of getting it in posi- 
tion not a little added to the magnitude of 
the undertaking. In spite of all obstacles, 
what appeared a chimera thirty years ayo 
has now become a reality. Assisted’ by 
wealthy friends and occasional public sub- 
scriptions, Herr von Bandel bas completed 
the figure, and in two months expects to 
witness the solemn inauguration of his 
monument by the German emperor, The 
statue is of embossed copper, and has been 
wrought by the hand of the man whose 
brain created it. His whole life has been 
consumed in this one object. When he 
had doue modelling—no small task in the 
case of a figure with hands five feet long— 
he took to the hammer and forge, and lit- 
erally formed the immense surface of his 
own unaided strength. A good deal of it 
was done at the foot of the hill whereon it 
stands, the sculptor having built himself a 
forge and but close to his chosen locality. 
If the whole is as imposing as the head, 
which I saw ten years since, Germany will 
possess not only the largest, but also one 
of the best statues in Europe. This eighth 
wonder of the world will tower over the 
famous oak woods near Detmold, the capi- 


“tal of the principality of Lippe.” 
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BrorLep CHICKEN.—When you haye 
cleaned your chickens nicely, Jay them in 
skimmed milk fur two hours, then dust 
them with flour and lay them in cold 
water. Take them out, sprinkle pepper 
and salt on the inside, and lay them open 
on the broiling-iron, after it has been 
nicely greased. Cook them nearly done, 
then turn them to brown nicely, put them 
in a dish, and pour drawn butter over 
them, 

Weise RasBir.—Cut some nice cheese 
up fine in a saucepan well greased with 
butter; stir it until it melts; beat up five 
eggs and stir it in; then put a teaspoonful 
of made mustard and a gill of wine in it, 
and stir it a few minutes longer. . Toast 
some bread and spread it over it. 


Trovut.—Wash them nicely, sift a little 
méal! over them, and fry in hot butter. If 
you use Jard in preference, sprinkle salt 
over the fish. If you bake it, put it ina 
pan with slices of meat and parsley, or 
bread crumbs sprinkled over, seasoned 
with butter, pepper and salt. 


Savory Puppine.—Scald a pint basin 
of fine bread crumbs with milk, add one- 
half pound beef suet chopped fine, a hand- 
ful of oatmeal, four ouiors parboiled and 
chopped, a little sage, pepper and salt, and 
four eggs. To be baked like Yorkshire 
pudding, under pork or a goose. 


MacaRonr.—Boil your macaroni in half 
milk and water until very tender; take it 
out and put it in a baking-pan, with a 
layer of that and one of grated cheese until 
it is full; put bits of butter over the top, 
and bake it a pretty brown. Season it 
with salt and a little pepper. 


CusTaRD.—Put one gallon of 
milk in a porcelain kettle over a hot fire; 
whilst heating through, beat thirty-two 
eggs and oke and a quarter pound of sugar 
together; when the milk comes toa full 
boil stir the egg and sugar slowly in it, 
stirring all the time; let it cook through 


Batiou’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


for a few minutes, then turn it and stir 
until cool, Flavor. with lemon, or what 


you prefer. 


Drippine Puppine.—The weight of two 
eggs of flour, raw sugar and clarified drip- 
ping. Beat the dripping to a cream, mix 
all together; add the grated rind and juice 
of alemon. Bake in cups half an hour. 


CREAM GRIDDLE-CAKES.—Mix one pint 
of cream and one of sweet milk with three 
eggs and a teaspoonful of salt; make it 
into a thin batter with. flour, and bake it 
on a griddle in cakes like buckwheat; but- 
ter them hot. If the cream or milk is at 
all sour, use a pinch of soda to correct it. 


APPLE PuDDING.—Peel and core six 
large apples, stew them in six tablespoon- 
fuls of water, with lemon rind. .When 
soft beat to a pulp, add six ounces of 
brown sugar, six well-beaten eggs, a pint 
of rich cream, teaspoonful lemon juice. 
Bake in a dish lined with puff paste; when 
baked stick over the top citron or any other 
favorite preserve. 

Nongsvucn Cake.—One cup of butter, 
three of sugar; mix thoroughly, then add 
one-half cup of sweet milk (or sour milk— 
if sour, sweeten with soda), one-half tea- 
spoon of cream tartar, one-half teaspoon 
of soda, three and a half cups flour, whites 
of ‘ten eggs, beaten very stiff (so that it will 
bear a fork upright); flavor with lemon; 
bake in three sheets. Make an icing of 
one-half pound. of: pulverized sugar; add 
the whites of three eggs; then ice each 
cake on the top, pile the three, then ice 
the sides. Flavor icing with vanilla, 


Spanish CREAM.—Make a soft custard of 
one quart of new milk, yolks of six eggs,and 
six tablespoonfuls of sugar; dissolve three 
quarters of a pound of Oox’s gelatine in 
one-balf pint of water; when dissolved add 
to the custard when hot; strain, flavor with 
vanilla, orange or lemon, to suit taste; 
strain, and peur into molds, and ‘set ina 
cool place to harden. 
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* No, gentlemen of the jury,” thundered 
an eloquent advocate, the other day ina 
Denver court, “‘ this matter is for his honor 
to decide, who sits there sleeping so beau- 
tifully.”” His honor opened both eyes and 
mouth and said, ‘‘ All owing to your nar- 
cotie speech, sir.”’ 

A Vicksburg (Miss.) lady was recently 
inquiring of agirl from over the river how 
a certain old acquaintance, who married a 
widower a few months ago, got along. 
Very poorly,” replied the girl; * there’s 
five children who ought to be spanked 
twice a day, and Maria’s left-handed and 
can’t begin todo’em justice. Poor woman, 
my heart bleeds for her!’ 


i Detroit, recently, when a crowd had 
collected around a boy who had been run 
over and badly burt, a man’ rose up and 
said, “I’m sorry enough to ery, but [\ 
haven’t time. I want to edjl your atten- 
tion to my new patent clothes-wringer, 
which is warranted to—’ “At that point 
he came down on the pavement, several 
parties stepped on him, and as he-was be- 
ing sponged off in a drug store he inquired, 
this Texas or Michigan?” 


A round-sheuldered inquisitive man 
kicked what he thought was an ornamen- 
tal dog lying on a step, to see if it was hol- 
low. It wasn’t an ornamental dog, and it 
wasn’t hollow, but was there on business, 
and the inquisitive man is now rusticating 
with bis aunt till his leg gets well. 

A hardware merchant, says an exchange, 
recently observed a boy looking sharply at 
some garden tools, and he asked: ** Bub, if 
I should present you with a hoe would you 
go home and make a garden?” “No sir,” 


promptly responded the boy, sell it to 
the man living next door and buy some 
cireus tickets.” 


FAOTS AND FANOIES. 


The following announcement lately ap- 
pearéd in acountry paper: ‘‘ Edward Eden, 
painter, is requested to communicate with 
his brother, when he will bear something 
to his advantage—his wife is dead.” 


While aman on Saturday was driving a 
load of lumber down Four-and-a-half Street 
he saw an acquaintance some distance off, 
and raising his voice he cried out, “ Hello! 
you old villain?’ A grim-looking woman, 
using an umbrella for a cane, was passing 
the wagon, and she wheeled around and 
shrieked out, Lf you’ ll get off that wagon 
I’) let you know who I am!’ 


A Detroit mother sent her boy to the 
store the other day to get her a linen dress, 
and he returned with fourteen yards of 
blaek cambric. “I told you to get linen!’ 
she exclaimed, standing aghast. “I know 
it, but this is cheaper, and the clerk said 
if any of us should happen to die you’d have 
a mourning dress in the house!’ was the 
cool reply. 


What is the difference between sperma- 
ceti and a schoolboy’s howl? One is the 
wax produced by the whale, and the othér 
is the wail produced by the whacks. 


Our readers may not know how English 
race-horses run. This is the way that a 
writer on one of the Loudon dailies spoke 
of Doncaster, the winner of the Ascot cup: 
“ He grasped the sward with his fore feet 
as if he were about to vault skyward, and 
he flung his hind legs from him with the 
force of a catapult.”” No wonder he sold 
for $50,000. 


Some ingenious observer has discovered 
that there is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween a baby and wheat, since it is cradled, 
then thrashed, and finally becomes the 
flower of the family. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—REMOVAL. 

We have removed the publication office of BALLou’s Ma@Azing and THE AMERICAN 
Ustow from 36 Bromfield Street, to 28 Hawley Street, where we have found spacious 
quarters, and where we hope to see our patrons and friends as often as they are disposed 
to visit us. Our headquarters are but a few steps from the post-office, and very near 
Milk Street. . 
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The Good Indian and his Gun. 
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OV T. AGEN 


Howling Squirrel gets a Breeoh- 


Can use it as a club an 


and proceeds to do 
80 on the person 0: Shying Mule. 
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..:.:. Opens nicely, but wont shut, 
Nigger — 4 | 
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Be Sah, And so does Howling Squirrel. Result of fooling with firearms. 


